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USATODAY  is  now  accepting  mail  subscnptions 
to  The  Nation’s  Newspaper. 

That  means  you  can  finally  find  out  everything 
you  want  to  know  about  America,  anywhere  you  are. 
Just  send  in  the  attached  card  (this  coupon)  or 
call  toll-free  800-368-3510  today! 

The  USA  in  an  entirely  different  way 


TODAY 


LIBEL  INSURANCE 


It  should  be  evident  to  all  that  libel  is  now  one 
of  the  pressing  issues  in  the  newspaper  business 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  most  re¬ 
cent  decision  in  Tavoulareas  against  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  clearly  thrusts  at  the  proposition 
that  juries  in  this  country  now  seek  to  punish  the 
publishers  for  apparent  error  in  the  news  col¬ 
umns.  Any  organization  that  can  get  libel  insur¬ 
ance  should.  One  has  but  to  read  the  sixty-page 
special  on  press  law  set  forth  in  the  Octobei’- 
November  1982  issue  of  American  Heritage 
magazine  entitled  “The  American  Press:  Its 
Powers  and  Its  Enemies”  to  become  thoroughly 
aware  of  the  impact  this  issue  is  having  on 
the  press  today.  Take  a  look  at  U.  S.  News 
and  World  Reports’  issue  of  September  20, 
1982,  which  devotes  three  pages  to  this  very  sub¬ 
ject. 

The  Mutual  Insurance  Company  Limited 


stands  ready  to  assist  individual  publishers  and 
press  associations  in  addressing  what  has  be¬ 
come  a  problem  of  prime  importance.  A  key  to 
this  subject  is  that  the  press  must  view  it  in  the 
light  intended  by  the  First  Amendment;  namely, 
that  it  is  a  servant  of  the  public  and  not  the 
director  of  what  the  public  should  be. 

In  twenty  years  more  than  4,000  libel  cases 
have  been  addressed  by  the  Mutual  Insurance 
Company  Limited. 

In  less  than  three  years  more  than  120  First 
Amendment  cases  have  been  addressed  under 
the  I'irst  Amendment  Policy  offered  for  the  first 
time  in  history  by  the  Mutual  Insurance  Compa¬ 
ny  Limited. 

This  pernicious  libel  problem  must  be  ad¬ 
dressed- by  us  all  in  the  immediate  future  to  seek 
intelligent  means  to  regain  our  position  of  credi¬ 
bility  in  the  eyes  of  the  public. 


The  Mutual  Insurance  Company  Limited  of  Hamilton,  Bermuda 

Including: 

Territorial  Insurance  Company  Limited,  United  Insurance  Company  Limited, 

Potomac  Insurance  Company  Limited,  and  Mutual  Reinsurance  Company  Limited 

POST  OFFICE  BOX  1179,  HAMILTON  5,  BERMUDA 


Telephone  (809)  292-7633  •  Send  all  mail  via  OVERSEAS  AIRMAIL 


The  Mutual  Insurance  Company  Limited  of  Hamilton,  Bermuda 

LIBEL  INSURANCE 


The 


more  we  gaze  at 


the  future 


the  brighter  it  looks. 


In  the  towns  served  by  Harte-Hanks  newspapers,  the  world  of  tomorrow  is  a  world  of  discovery  and 
opportunity.  As  these  opportunities  develop,  our  readers’  informational  needs  will  grow  and  be  more 
diverse.  And  as  we  become  Community  Information  Centers,  it  is  our  commitment  to  explore  new  ways  to 
serve  these  changing  needs.  For  example,  this  year  The  Middlesex  News  in  Framingham,  Massachusetts, 
is  part  of  an  electronic  publishing  experiment  conducted  by  CompuServe  Inc.  and  the  Associated 
Press.  From  this  we  can  study  the  potential  of  electronic  interactive  technology  to  support  the 
newspaper’s  role  as  the  main  source  for  local  news.  It  gives  us  a  firsthand  look  at  what  the  future  holds. 

Becoming  Community  Information  Centers 
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AGAUGE 
ON  COLOR 
QUAUTY 


Jim  Farr  lifts  a  dollop  of 
bright  yellow  ink  and  deposits 
it  on  a  gleaming  grind  gauge. 
Next  to  it  he  places  another 
sample,  and  draws  the  two  inks 
across  the  steel. 

The  two  smears  are 
identical,  a  sign  that  the  ink 
being  tested  will  reproduce 
high  quality  color  in  the 
St.  Petersburg  Times  and 
Evening  Independent. 

"These  tests  help  us 
eliminate  problems  before 
they  get  on  the  press,"says 
Farr.  He  examines  a  sample 
from  every  ink  shipment, 
looking  for  oversize  [articles 
that  will  wear  down  the  press 
plates,  for  proper  tinting 
strength  and  shade,  for  proper 
water  retention  and  stability. 

Ink  quality  is  important 
because  the  Times  printed 
more  color  linage  advertising 
than  any  other  newspaper  in 
the  nation  last  year,  and  few 
newspapers  use  editorial  color 
as  lavishly  as  the  Times  and 
Independent. 

Stringent  quality  control  — 
beginning  when  the  ink 
reaches  the  printing  plant  —  is 
one  big  reason  color  serves 
Times  and  Independent 
readers  and  advertisers  so  well. 


OCTOBER 

1-3 — Ohio  Newspaper  Ad  Executives,  Quality  Inn,  Columbus 
Ohio. 

7-9 — New  York  State  Dailies  Advertising  Managers  Canandaigua 
Sheraton.  Canandaigua.  N.Y. 

7-9 — Missouri  Press  Association  and  Trade  Show,  Sheraton.  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

7-10 — Cal  Western  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Hyatt 

Regency,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

9- 12 — Interstate  Circulation  Manager’s  Association,  Radisson  Wil¬ 

mington  Hotel,  Wilmington,  Del. 

10- 12 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Assn.,  Hyatt  Regency,  Colum¬ 

bus.  Ohio 

10-13 — INPA  Eastern  Region  Conference.  Marriott  Hotel,  Rochester, 
N.Y. 

10- 14 — Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference,  William  Penn  Ho¬ 

tel,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

11- 14 — Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Assn.,  Interna¬ 

tional,  Westin  Galleria  Hotel,  Houston,  Tex. 

13-15— Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Ad  Conference,  Seel- 
bach  Hotel.  Louisville.  Ky. 

15-17 — Mountain  Ad  Managers,  Governor's  Court  Hotel, Denver 
17-19 — Inland  Daily  Press  annual  meeting,  Drake  Hotel, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

17-20 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers 
Hyatt-Regency-Dearborn  Hotel,  Dearborn,  Mich. 

21- 24 — New  England  Newspaper  Production  Conference, 

Mount  Washington,  Bretton  Woods.  N.H. 

22- 27 — Northeast  Classified  Ad  Managers’  Assn.,  Hilton  Hotel, 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 

23- 29 — National  Press  Photographers  Association  Flying  Short 

Course.  Oct  23,  Philadelphia,  Cherry  Hill  Inn,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
Oct.  24.  Cleveland,  Marriott  Airport.  Oct.  25,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
Radisson  Muehlebach.  Oct.  27,  Salt  Lake  City,  Hilton.  Oct. 
29,  Seattle.  Red  Lion  Inn,  Bellvue,  Wash. 

24- 26 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Radisson 

Plaza  Hotel,  Charlotte.  N.C. 

24-27 — Newspaper  Research  Council,  Alameda  Plaza,  Kansas 
City.  Mo. 

28-29 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Marri¬ 
ott  Inn,  Worcester.  Mass. 

28-31 — National  Council  of  College  Publications  Advisors  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Collegiate  Press.  Chase  Park  Plaza  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


NOVEMBER 

7-10 — Association  of  National  Advertisers.  Breakers.  Palm  Beach 
Fla. 

9-11 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  annual  conference,  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City 

14-17 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Boca  Raton  Ho¬ 
tel  and  Club,  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 
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*  Major  meetings  in  bold  face 

SEPTEMBER 

27-Oct.  1 — Inter  American  Press  Association,  General  Assembly  meeting. 
Marriott  Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 

29- Oct.  3 — Women  in  Communications,  National  Conference.  Brown 

Palace  Hotel,  Denver,  Colo. 

30- Oct.  2 — UPl  EDICON,  Fairmont  Hotel,  Denver,  Colo. 
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Black  Business:  A  five-part  series  published  in  The  Dallas  Morning  News 

TO  A  RESPONSIBLE  EDIIQRIAL  LEADER 


ARE  OF  MAJOR  SI6NIHCANCL 


Editorial  leadership 
requires  more 
than  basic  report¬ 
age.  It  demands  the  kind  of 
in-depth  journalism  that 
illuminates  broader,  more 
complex  facets  of  the  life 
shared  by  a  community. 
That’s  why  The  Dallas 
Morning  News  began 
researching  black  business 
in  Dallas. 

In  the  ensuing  five-part 
series,  Black  Business,  we 


found  success  stories.  But 
more  importantly,  we 
examined  the  barriers  that 
prohibit  blacks  fi’om  realiz¬ 
ing  their  business  goals.  Bar¬ 
riers  that  can  be  overcome 
only  if  their  existence  is 
acknowledged. 


Reader  response  to  Black 
Business  was  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  positive.  People  wrote 
to  say  they  found  the  series 
“informative”  and  “provoc¬ 
ative,”  “constructive”  and 
“enlightening.” 

Black  Business  represents 
The  Dallas  Morning  News’ 
commitment  to  not  only 
informing  area  readers  of 
current  events,  but  making 
them  aware  of  those  events’ 
antecedents. 


ponring 

The  Voice  of  Texas. 


About  awards 


EnTCTlVE 

HUNAN 


BELATIONS 


Training  Seminar  •  Miami,  Florida 
October  4-8, 1982 
Jannary  10  •  14, 1983 


Human  behavior  is  both  remarkably  uniq^ue 
and,  in  many  situations,  remarkably  alike.  The 
good  manager  understands  human  behavior, 
motivation,  needs  and  modifies  his/her  own 
behavior  to  develop  team  skills  to  reach  goals. 

There  are  at  least  three  widely  different 
management  styles  and  this  seminar  teaches 
both  the  characteristics  and  consequences  of 
each  style.  It  teaches  the  pitfalls  and  the 
practicality  of  making  assumptions. 

You  will  learn  about  “the  hierarchy  of  human 
needs”  and  how  these  needs  create  human 
energy.  And  you  will  gain  an  overview  of 
interpersonal  relationships  at  five  different 
levels  —  between  supervisor  and  subordinate; 
between  supervisor  and  superior;  between 
supervisor  and  peers;  line-staff  relationships 
and  between  supervisor  and  union 
representatives. 

You  will  gain  practical  information  about  the 
administrative  skills  necessary  to  manage 
effectively  and  practice  the  skills  of  planning, 
organizing,  staffing,  coordinating,  directing  and 
controlling  group  behavior.  It  will  provide  the 
spark  to  improve  your  own  personal 
development  as  an  effective  manager. 


COST:  $350,  payable  in  advance 
Fee  includes  all  meeting  materials;  breakfast, 
lunch  and  dinner  at  The  Miami  Herald  for  the 
duration  of  the  meetings.  Expenses  for  travel 
and  lodging  are  additional.  Hotel 
accommodations  available  within  walking 
distance.  Additional  information  sent  upon 
receipt  of  fee. 

Send  your  nominations  to: 

James  E.  Wells,  Director  of  Training 

KNIGHT-RIDDER  NEWSPAPERS 
INSTITUTE  or  TRAINING 

One  Herald  Plaza  Miami,  Florida  33101 
Phone:  (305)  350-2905 


1982  DEKALB  Oscars  in  Agriculture  were  recently  presented 
to  members  of  the  media  for  their  outstanding  reporting  of  issues 
related  to  agriculture.  Shown  above:  Cheryl  Tevis,  Successful 
Farming  magazine;  Tom  Roberts,  Jr.,  chairman  of  DEKALB 
AgResearch,  Inc.,  Marilyn  Cummins,  accepting  the  award  for 
the  Kansas  City  Times;  Ron  Hays,  Oklahoma  Agrinet;  and  Jack 
Hill,  KAIT-tv,  Jonesboro,  Ark.  Not  shown  are  Steve  Brandt, 
John  Flynn  and  Carole  Thompson  of  the  Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion- 
Ledger. 

The  Hidden  War  ,  .  .  Will  Sullivan  and  John  Flynn  wrote  a 
series,  “The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  vs.  Rural  America,” 
in  the  Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger  and  won  an  Oscar  in 
Agriculture  from  DeKalb  AgResearch.  A  piece  about  “Hard 
Times  on  the  Farm”  won  an  Oscar  from  Steve  Brandt,  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribune.  Judges  gave  honorable  mention  to 
“The  Meat  Business;  Who  Will  Survive?”  by  A1  Swegle, 
Dale  Kueter  and  Paul  Jensen  in  the  Cedar  Rapids  (la.) 
Gazette. 

3k  4:  * 

Traveling  Show  ...  In  Southern  California  the  annual  dis¬ 
play  of  photojournalists’  prize-winning  pictures  becomes  a 
major  attraction  in  the  fall  and  winter.  Last  year  the  exhibit 
sponsored  by  Forest  Lawn  Memorial  Park  drew  an  estimated 
one  million  viewers.  This  year’s  featured  item  will  be:  Tom 
Jagoe’s  “Death  Leap”  in  the  Van  Nuys  Daily  News,  named 
best-of-show  in  the  competition  with  more  than  480  entries 
from  members  of  the  California  Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Greater  Los  Angeles  Press  Photographers 
Association.  Michael  Williamson,  Sacramento  Bee,  won  in 
the  sports  category;  Charlaine  Brown,  Register  (Santa  Ana), 
in  features;  Howard  Lipin,  Whittier  Daily  News,  in  spot 
news.  Cash  prizes  were  distributed  to  them  and  runners-up 
and  their  pictures  were  given  special  display  at  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Fair. 

3k  3k  :k 

Onward  to  Columbia  .  .  .  Three  recipients  of  the  Nate 
Haseltine  Memorial  Fellowship  for  prospective  science  wri¬ 
ters  have  chosen  Columbia  U ni versity ,  New  Y ork  for  studies ; 
and  the  fourth  will  go  to  the  University  of  Missouri  at  Colum¬ 
bia,  Mo.  In  the  former  group  are;  John  Wilke,  former  Saraso¬ 
ta  (Fla.)  Herald  Tribune  reporter;  Joan  Cindy  Amatniek,  a 
Harvard  University  publications  editor  and  writer  for  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations  and  Oversight;  and  Peter  Knudston,  a  wildlife 
biologist  and  freelance  writer  in  Alaska.  The  fourth  award  of 
$1 ,500  from  the  American  Medical  Association  and  the  Coun¬ 
cil  for  the  advancement  of  Science  Writing,  went  to  Adriana 
Reyneri,  a  medical  reporter  for  the  Columbia  Missourian. 
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Unmatched 


US.  Printing  Ink 

East  Rutherford  NJ  Cmcinrati.OH 
Jacksonville  EL  Da'  as  TX  Washington  DC 
San  Francisco  CA  Los  Angees.CA 


M.A.N.-Roland  listened  to  the  market. ..too  expensive— too 
sophisticated— too  difficuit  to  operate  and  maintain... and  devel¬ 
oped  the  UNIMAN  4/2.  Here’s  the  press  that’s  proving  around  the 
world  that  quality  newspaper  printing  can  be  achieved  in  double 
width  web  offset  at  modest  cost  through  easy-to-grasp  simplified 
technology. 


iiNiMaN4/2...Herearethe 

VVIUUI  ui  oSS  you  wanted ...  at 


tacts  on  the  Proven  double 
the  price  you  can  afford ! 


SPEED: 

Fact— The  market  demands  reliable  printing 
speeds. 

UNIMAN  4/2— Designed  for  true  pm//hgf  speeds 
of  50,000  pph.  This  is  not  a  rated  mechanical 
speed. 

SIMPLICITY: 

Fact -A  good  percentage  of  the  market  is  either 
changing  from  letterpress  to  offset  or  stepping 
up  to  double  width  offset. 

UNIMAN  4/2— Designed  for  easy-to-grasp  sim¬ 
plified  operation  during  the  transition  from  letter- 
press  to  offset.  The  basic  equipment  of  the 
UNIMAN  4/2  provides  all  the  press  elements 
required  for  quality  printing  and  performance. 
Top  priority  has  been  given  to  flawless  operation 
and  minimal  maintenance. 

GROWTH: 

Facf- Potential  growth  in  circulation,  page  count, 
and  advertising  or  editorial  color  are  vital  con¬ 
siderations  in  the  selection  of  a  press. 

UNIMAN  4/2— Depending  on  your  specific  pro¬ 
duction  requirements,  the  press  can  be  arranged, 
either  floor  or  substructure  mounted,  in  various 
combinations  now  or  in  the  future  to  produce 
the  desired  product.  You  can  choose  right  or 
left  hand  color  decks  or  stacked  units.  Choose 
either  a  heavy-duty  2: 1  or  3:2  tucker  blade  folder 
or  a  jaw  folder  or  both  and  print  newspapers  and 
inserts . . .  simultaneously.  Or  choose  from  several 
options  that  let  you  put  spot  or  process  color 
wherever  you  wish.  UNI  MAN  4/2  is  a  press 
designed  for  your  future. 


CUTOFFS: 

Fact— The  introduction  of  standard  advertising 
units  CSAU’s],  the  high  cost  of  newsprint,  and  the 
demands  for  conservation  have  emphasized  the 
need  for  efficient  cutoff  lengths. 

UNIMAN  4/2— Offers  the  greatest  choice  of  any 
press  in  the  medium  run  market:  1 834"  C470mmT 
20/2"  C520mmT  21 "  C530mmT  22"  C560mm) 
or  22^"  C578mm). 

. . .and  yes,  it’s  PROVEN! 

UNIMAN  4/2  is  a  result  of  the  vast  R  &  D 
resources  of  M.A.N.-Roland,  the  world’s  leading 
manufacturer  of  both  sheet  and  web  fed  presses. 
It  has  been  developed  for  the  American  market 
only  after  extensive  testing  and  operation  in  many 
plants  throughout  the  world.  It  represents  the 
results  of  proven  technology  and  state-of-the-art 
design. 

Here’s  the  flexibility,  ease  of  operation,  reliability 
and  print  quality  you’ve  been  asking  for ..  .and 
all  at  an  affordable  price.  For  more  information 
on  UNIMAN  4/2  call  us  at  201  -469-6600. 


R  a  LAND 


M.A.N.-Roland  USA,  Inc. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  DIVISION 

333  Cedar  Avenue 
Middlesex.  NJ  08846 
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Newspaper  advantage 

The  strike  of  professional  football  players  has  created  tur¬ 
moil  in  television  network  offices  with  the  scramble  to  line  up 
substitute  programs  as  well  as  among  television  advertisers 
who  must  find  substitutes  for  their  football-oriented  com¬ 
mercials  and  face  greatly  reduced  audiences.  Networks  fac¬ 
ing  greatly  reduced  revenues  because  of  lower  program 
ratings  are  finding  little  solace  in  their  reduced  programm¬ 
ing  costs. 

The  opportunity  for  newspaper  advertising  salesmanship 
should  be  obvious. 

The  immediacy  of  newspaper  advertising — the  ability  to 
prepare,  schedule  and  insert  copy  on  short  notice — should  be 
attractive  to  advertisers  who  have  been  caught  with  their 
commercials  down. 

Scattered  among  the  statistical  report  in  our  last  issue 
about  the  number  of  newspapers  that  have  been  merged  or 
suspended  in  the  last  five  years  were  two  very  significant 
pieces  of  information: 

*  An  average  of  2.15  persons  read  each  newspaper  circu¬ 
lated  in  the  United  States; 

*  Every  day,  more  than  107  million  Americans — seven  out 
of  10  adults — read  a  daily  newspaper.  Every  week  nine  out  of 
10  adults  read  at  least  one  newspaper. 

The  consolidations  of  some  morning  and  evening  editions 
and  the  suspensions  of  other  evening  newspapers  in  the  last 
half-decade  have  not  changed  those  figures  perceptibly. 

This  is  a  good  time  for  newspaper  salesmen  to  emphasize 
the  permanence,  advantages  and  immediacy  of  print. 

Checkbook  journalism 

While  on  the  subject  of  professional  sports  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  practice  of  selling  exclusive  rights  to  cover¬ 
age  of  major  events  to  the  highest  bidder. 

We  will  concede  that  professional  sports  such  as  football, 
baseball,  tennis,  hockey,  basketball  and  golf  come  under  the 
heading  of  big-time  entertainment  spectacles  rather  than 
major  news  events  so  the  owners  of  the  teams  and  the  players 
have  the  right  to  sell  their  services.  At  least  the  purchasers  of 
television  rights  have  not  barred  representatives  of  other 
media  from  reporting  the  events. 

What  concerns  us  the  high-priced  bidding  for  rights  to 
cover  the  winter  and  summer  Olympic  games.  They  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  amateur  events  as  well  as  major  news  events.  At 
least  one  country  has  tried  to  charge  still  photographers  a  fee 
for  the  privilege  of  taking  pictures. 

How  about  selling  exclusive  rights  to  cover  a  Presidential 
inauguration,  or  an  inaugural  ball,  or  a  coronation,  or  royal 
wedding  to  sweeten  the  coffers  of  an  organizing  committee? 
Why  not?  What’s  the  difference  between  them  an  Olympic 
event? 
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FOR  124  YEARS  WE'VE  BEEN  REPORNNO  NEWS 


Irenhn  eorthmake  toll 


Irmhn  earthquake  toll  Social  Security  minimum 
estimated  at  8,000  dead  subject  of  new  House  vote 


Rocky  Mountain  News 


The  Rocky  Mountain  News,  the  first  and  only  newspaper  in  the 
region  to  be  included  in  the  nation’s  top  20  newspapers  in  daily 
circulation,  continues  to  outdistance  the  competition.  The 
News  is  1st— and  increasing  its  lead-in  both  daily  and 
Sunday  circulation  in  the  important  City  Zone  and  the  Primary 
Market  area.*  Plus  the  News  delivers  the  young,  active  and 
affluent  market.**  Denver’s  dominant  newspaper— delivering 
more  readers  and  greater  reader  response. 

*ABC  Publisher’s  Statement  for  6  mos.  ending  March  31 , 1982.  **Belden,  CMS,  1981 . 


Rocky  Mountain  News 

A  Scnpps-Howard  Newspaper  Represented  nationally  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith.  Inc 
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Every  Saturday  since  1884 


The  birth  of  a  new  daily 


1,100  out  of  work 


Courier-Express 
folds  in  Buffalo 
after  148  years 

By  John  Consoli 


USA  Today,  “The  Nation’s  Newspaper,”  was  launched  on  September  15 
with  flourish.  The  press  run  was  250,000,  and  circulation  executives  said  the 
blue  and  white  boxes  all  over  Washington,  D.C.  were  sold  out  by  mid¬ 
morning.  Pictured  below  are  some  newsroom  scenes  as  the  final  deadline 
approached. 


The  148-year  old  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express  printed  its  final  edition  on  Sep¬ 
tember  19  after  members  of  the  Buffalo 
Newspaper  Guild  “overwhelmingly” 
voted  against  accepting  the  newsroom 
job  elimination  concessions  that  Rupert 
Murdoch  said  were  necessary  in  order  for 
him  to  buy  the  financially-ailing  paper. 

“We  voted  to  die  with  dignity,”  said 
one  veteran  Courier-Express  reporter. 

Murdoch  was  considered  to  be  the  last 
hope  for  keeping  the  morning  daily  alive. 
Courier-Express  owner,  Cowles  Media 
Co.  of  Minneapolis,  had  set  a  firm 
deadline  for  closing  the  paper  if  Murdoch 
and  the  newspaper's  unions  could  not 
come  to  an  agreement.  Both  the  unions 
and  Murdoch’s  representatives  took  a 
hard  line  approach  and  the  deadline 
came.  The  owners  shut  the  paper  down. 

Union  leaders  charged  Murdoch  and 
executives  of  his  News  America  Com¬ 
pany  of  attempting  to  bust  the  union. 
Robert  Page,  vicepresident  of  Murdoch’s 
News  America  Company,  said  Mur¬ 
doch’s  proposals  for  all  nine  unions 
would  have  eliminated  400  jobs,  but 
would  have  saved  the  newspaper  and 
would  have  kept  700  others  at  work. 

Don’t  blame  Murdoch 

Page  said  it  is  unfair  to  blame  Murdoch 
for  the  demise  of  the  paper. 

“We  proposed  to  the  unions  what  we 
felt  had  to  be  done  in  order  to  save  the 
paper,”  Page  said. 

The  News  America  executive  said  the 
Courier-Express’  owner.  Cowles  Media, 
had  made  a  decision  to  close  the  paper  in 
mid-August.  Page  told  E&P  that  Cowles 
Media  chairman  Otto  Silha  approached 
him  and  News  America  president  Donald 
Kummerfeld  and  asked  them  if  they’d  be 
interested  in  purchasing  the  financially- 
troubled  daily. 

Investigated 

“Otto  asked  us  if  we  had  any  interest,” 
Page  explained.  “We  spent  more  than 
two  weeks  investigating  the  paper.  We 
went  up  there  unannounced  with  teams  of 
experts.  We  looked  at  their  press 
operation,  at  their  plant,  at  circulation, 
editorial  and  at  the  financial  records.  We 
looked  at  all  departmental  operations. 

“We  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
(Continued  on  page  28) 


In  the  newsroom 


Today  editors  confer 


John  C.  Quinn,  left,  president,  Gan¬ 
nett  News  Service,  with  John  Curley, 
Today  executive  editor. 


Al  Neuharth,  chairman  and  president 
af  Gannett  Ca.  Inc. ,  and  father  of  Today, 
checks  the  lead  story  on  Princess  Grace's 
death,  his  personal  choice  for  the  first 
edition. 


Steve  Radar  prepares  a  page  for  the 
camera. 


For  EDICON  and  WICI  attendees: 
Sights  to  see  while  in  Denver 


By  Trudie  Ross 

Denver.  The  Mile  High  City.  Queen 
City  of  the  Plains.  In  the  past,  a  mecca  for 
yellow  journalism.  Today,  one  of  the  fast¬ 
est  growing  cities  in  the  country,  due  in 
part,  and  often  blamed  on  Horace 
Greeley  whose  “Go  west  young  man” 
has  lead  to  the  city’s  growing  population 
and  booming  skyline. 

Denver.  Ten  miles  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  66  square  miles,  and  exactly 
one  mile  above  sea  level.  Home  of  two 
major  dailies,  two  alternative  newspap¬ 
ers,  1 1  weeklies,  a  handful  of  monthlies, 
six  television  stations,  two  dozen  radio 
stations,  and  one  monthly  city  magazine. 

Former  home  of:  Mamie  Eisenhower, 
Golda  Meir,  Damon  Runyan,  Katherine 
Anne  Porter,  Nelly  Bly,  William  Henry 
Jackson.  Former  hangout  of:  Jack 
Kerouac  and  friends.  Current  nearby 
residents:  Gerry  Ford,  Steve  Tesich, 
John  Denver,  Leon  Uris,  James  Mitchen- 
er,  Allen  Ginsburg,  John  Hinkley’s 
family. 

Buffalo  no  longer  roam  the  streets, 
most  of  the  historic  sites  have  been  torn 
down  and  “Tis  a  Privilege  to  live  in  Col¬ 
orado”  has  been  removed  from  the 
Denver  Post’s  banner.  Local  residents 
lament  the  lack  of  places  of  interest  to 
take  visitors.  Inspired  journalists  could 
fill  notebooks. 

As  a  busman  would  have  difficulty  tak¬ 
ing  a  holiday  without  a  car,  so  would  any¬ 
body  visiting  Denver.  Wheels  are  manda¬ 
tory  (thus  the  city’s  high  pollution  rating). 
Walking  tours,  however,  are  possible.  So 
get  out  your  walking  shoes. 

Starting  point 

Beginning  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel,  head 
north  on  17th  Street — Wall  Street  of  the 
West — to  Larimer  St.  Turn  right,  walk 
two  blocks  to  19th  St.  to  Sakura  Square. 
The  Granada  Market  is  the  beginning  of 
Denver’s  Japanese-American  communi¬ 
ty  populated  by  many  of  the  inmates  from 
Camp  Granada,  one  of  the  internment 
camps  established  by  the  U.S,  during 
World  War  II  which  was  located  in  south¬ 
ern  Colorado.  You  might  want  to  stop  by 
the  Buddhist  Temple,  next  door,  and  say 
a  prayer. 

From  19th  &  Larimer  Sts.,  head  north 
one  block  to  Market  Street.  When  the 
west  was  wild.  Larimer  was  populated 

Denver  is  hosting  two  national  press  con¬ 
ventions  next  week.  They  are  the  United 
Press  International  Editors  Conference 
(EDICON)  (September  30  through  Octo¬ 
ber  2,  Fairmont  Hotel)  and  Women  in 
Communications  (September  29  through 
October  3,  Brown  Palace  Hotel). 
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with  saloons,  red  light  cribs  and  opium 
dens.  (It’s  not  called  the  Mile  High  City 
for  nothing).  Bat  Masterson  owned  a  sa¬ 
loon  along  here  before  heading  to  New 
York  to  become  a  newspaper  columnist. 
Harry  Tammens  tended  bar  at  the  Wind¬ 
sor  Hotel  (demolished)  before  buying  the 
Denver  Post  with  Frederick  Bonfils. 

Tired  yet?  One  block  north  on  15th  St. 
is  the  Wazee  Lounge  where  Westword’s 
staff  is  usually  having  their  editorial  meet¬ 
ings  since  the  alternative  newspaper’s 
office  is  overhead.  There’s  Pabst  on  tap 
(at  the  bar,  not  the  office). 

Next  stop,  Larimer  Square  (Larimer 
between  14th  and  15th  Sts.).  Oktoberfest 
continues  on  Oct.  2  and  3  with  the  street’s 
fern  bams  in  full  bloom,  street  dancing 
and  lots  of  wiener  schnitzel — quite  the 
media  event.  Around  the  corner  is  Soapy 
Smith’s  Eagle  Bar  where  replicas  of  the 
con  artist’s  soaps  (sans  currency  as  were 
the  original)  are  offered  for  sale. 

Outside  Soapy’s,  facing  the  southwest 
is  Auraria,  Denver’s  birthplace.  Today 
it’s  the  site  of  the  University  of  Col¬ 
orado’s  Denver  campus.  Metropolitan 
and  Community  Colleges.  It’s  also  the 
site  of  the  original  Rocky  Mountain  News 


building  which  was  washed  away  in  a 
flood. 

Old  presses 

For  a  real  piece  of  journalistic  history, 
walk  south  on  14th  St.  to  California  St. 
where  you  can  see  the  antiquated,  yet  still 
operational  Denver  Post  presses. 
Nostalgic?  You  now  have  a  choice. 
Either  head  for  the  Sportsman’s  Inn, 
across  the  street  from  the  Post  on  15th 
St.,  or  head  for  the  Denver  Press  Club  at 
1330  Glenarm  PI.  Both  are  newspaper 
hangouts  (although  the  Mexican  food  at 
Sportsman’s  is  preferred).  The  Rocky 
Mountain  News  staff,  however,  usually 
gathers  at  Copperfields,  a  few  blocks 
down  at  500  W.  Colfax,  next  to  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News  building  (Colfax  & 
Acoma). 

City  Hall,  to  the  east  of  the  News,  is 
where  Denver’s  yearly  controversial 
Christmas  lights  and  religious  ornaments 
are  displayed  (Christmas  lights,  and 
cheeseburgers,  were  Denver  originals). 
It’s  also  the  home  of  the  Denver  news¬ 
paper  sales  tax  hearings. 

Past  the  Denver  Art  Museum  (the 

(Continued  on  page  18) 


UP  MERGES  WITH  INS  —  The  United  Press  Associations  and  the 
International  News  Service  merged  May  24,  1 958  to  form  a  worldwide  news 
agency  called  United  Press  International.  Shown  at  the  contract  signing  May 
16  were  (seated,  left  to  right):  Ezra  K.  Bryan,  UP  Attorney,-  Frank  H. 
Bartholomew,  UP  president  and  general  manager;  Richard  E.  Berlin,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Hearst  Corp.;  Lee  Keller,  UP  vicepresident  and  general  sales 
manager.  Standing  are  (left  to  right):  Raymond  McCauley,  INS  general 
counsel;  Harvey  Lipton,  INS  attorney;  Joseph  R.  Fawcett,  UP  attorney;  J.D. 
Gortatowsky,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Hearst  Consolidated  Publications, 

Inc.;  J.  Kingsbury  Smith,  INS  president  and  general  business  manager;  Robert 
L.  Frey,  executive  assistant  to  the  president  of  UP.  Bartholomew  recalls  the 
critical  behind  the  scenes  negotiations  that  led  up  to  the  merger  on  page  25  of 
this  issue  of  E&P  which  commemorates  UPl's  75  years  of  service. 
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FIRST  COLOR  CAMPAIGN — (Left  to  right):  Elliot  Dolberg,  Bamberger's 
newspaper  advertising  manager  and  Robert  Hoffmann,  Asbury  Park  Press 
display  advertising  nranager  scrutinize  the  first  od  in  Bamberger's  color 
campaign. 


Color  ad  linage  soars 
with  new  offset  press 


Bamberger’s 
tries  color 
campaign 

Bamberger’s,  one  of  the  largest  news¬ 
paper  advertisers,  has  selected  the 
Ashury  Park  {N.J.)  Press  to  test  the  use  of 
four-color  advertising. 

The  first  ad  in  a  1 3-week  program  ran  in 
the  Press’  Sunday  edition,  August  1.  The 
9-column  by  18"  inaugural  ad  featured  a 
crimson  cashmere  ensemble  from  Anne 
Klein’s  “Signatures”  collection. 

Bamberger’s  newspaper  advertising 
manager,  Elliot  Dalberg,  toured  the 
Press’  printing  and  distribution  plant  in 
Neptune,  N.J.  to  observe  the  production 
of  the  four-color  process  ad.  Dalberg  was 
accompanied  by  Robert  Hoffman,  Press 
display  advertising  manager,  and  key 
accounts  manager,  Daniel  Curtis,  who 
handles  the  million-dollar  Bamberger’s 
account. 

According  to  Media  Records  figures. 
Bamberger’s  used  more  newspaper  space 
in  1981  than  any  other  regional 
department  store  in  the  U.S. 

The  Press  approached  Bamberger’s 
about  the  color  test  program  after  the 
installation  earlier  this  year  of  four  new 
units  of  Goss  Metro  Presses. 

New  pie  filling 
heavily  advertised 

Comstock  Foods,  a  division  of  Curtice- 
Burns,  Newark.  N.Y.,  one  of  the  two 
leading  brands  in  the  pie  filling  category, 
is  aiming  for  a  larger  slice  of  the  home 
baking  market. 

The  company  is  introducing  Comstock 
Lite,  a  reduced-calorie  line  of  canned  pie 
fillings  with  fresh  fruit  and  natural  sweet¬ 
eners. 

The  new  line  will  be  out  in  October  with 
30-second  television  spots  in  two  5-week 
flights.  They  will  run  in  48  ADIs  in  Com¬ 
stock’s  marketing  area,  which  includes 
the  Eastern  seaboard.  Gulf  Coast,  and 
California. 

The  commercials  will  be  supplemented 
by  newspaper  advertising  on  best  food 
days  in  the  same  markets,  featuring  25(J- 
off  coupons.  The  January  1983  flight  will 
be  supplemented  by  4-color,  free¬ 
standing  newspaper  inserts  with  25^-off 
coupons. 

The  regional  roll-out  is  based  on  test 
marketing  results  in  Fresno  and  Syra¬ 
cuse. 

The  campaign,  budgeted  at  nearly  $2 
million  for  the  introductory  period,  was 
prepared  by  Hicks  &  Greist. 

*  *  * 

Twenty  daily  newspapers  converted 
from  p.m.  toa.m.  in  1981.  One  converted 
from  a.m.  to  p.m. 


Hackensack  (N.J.)  Record  reports 
that  color  advertising  increased  by  more 
than  4()()9f  during  the  first  month  of 
operation  of  its  new  high-speed  offset 
presses. 

Linage  reports  for  the  month  of 
August  —  the  inauguration  of  the  Re¬ 
cord’s  $23-million  presses  —  show 
429.59?  increase  in  the  number  of  color 
advertisements  placed  in  the  paper,  and  a 
color  linage  increase  of  152.79?. 

The  jump  in  color  ad  purchases  reflects 
the  Record’s  efforts  to  open  its  new  color 
capability  to  smaller  advertisers, 
including  retail  and  classified  customers. 

During  the  startup  period,  a  special 
half-price  sale  is  being  olTered  in  addition 
to  low  introductory  color  rates.  The 
newspaper's  color  advertisers  are  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  high-quality  reproduction  of  full 
process  color  capability  of  the  new  offset 
technology  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost 
formerly  paid  for  spot  color  printed  by 
letterpress. 

"This  is  our  first  real  month  in  the  color 
market,”  said  vicepresident/marketing 
Frank  J.  Savino.  "The  response  has  been 
extremely  enthusiastic,  and  1  think  it’s 
proof  that  color  sells.” 

The  presses  were  designed  by  Tokyo 
Kikai  Seisakusho.  and  represent  state-of- 
the-art  newspaper  printing  technology. 
Their  configuration  enables  the  Record  to 


print  up  to  32  pages  of  spot  color  and  16 
pages  of  process  color  in  a  96-page  edi¬ 
tion.  giving  the  Record  more  color  capac¬ 
ity  than  any  other  daily  being  published  in 
the  United  States. 


Eller  to  establish 
consulting  company 

Karl  Eller  said  he  will  leave  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  Columbia  Pictures  Com¬ 
munications  division  on  September  30  to 
form  a  financial  and  management  consult¬ 
ing  firm.  The  firm.  The  Karl  Eller  Com¬ 
pany,  will  be  headquartered  in  Phoenix 
and  specialize  in  a  broad  range  of  finan¬ 
cial  and  management  consulting  services 
including  mergers,  acquisitions  and  re¬ 
lated  conseling. 

Eller  said  he  will  also  join  the  board  of 
directors  of  Turner  Broadcasting  Co. 

Eller  founded  Combined  Com¬ 
munications  Corp.  in  1968  and  was  its 
president  and  chief  executive  officer  until 
Combined  merged  with  Gannett  Co.  in 
1979.  After  a  brief  period  as  president  of 
Charter  Media  Co.,  he  became  president 
of  Columbia  Pictures  Communications 
division  in  December,  1980. 
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Small  brings  low  key 
managing  styie  to  UPl 


“Before  long  Associated  Press  will 
know  that  UPI  is  alive  and  kicking,"  a 
relaxed,  shirt-sleeved  William  J.  Small, 
assured  two  E&P  reporters  (Sept.  17)  in 
his  first  interview  since  being  hired  (Sept. 
15)  as  president  and  chief  executive  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  financially-troubled  news  serv¬ 
ice. 

To  back  up  his  belief.  Small  invited  the 
two  E&P  reporters,  John  Consoli  and  Jer¬ 
ry  Walker,  to  come  back  exactly  a  year 
from  now  to  re-interview  him. 

“I  have  every  confidence  in  the  ability 
of  the  new  owners  to  make  UPI  self 
sustaining.  If  I  didn't,  I  wouldn’t  have 
accepted  the  job,"  Small  said,  rapping  his 
pipe  into  the  palm  of  his  hand.  He 
described  the  job  as  the  “greatest  chal¬ 
lenge"  he  has  faced  in  his  40  years  in  the 
news  business. 

Complete  control 

Small  said  ne  has  a  contract  with  a  pro¬ 
viso  that  gives  him  “complete  editorial 
control.”  There  will  be  “no  favorites” 
played  in  regard  to  U Pi’s  editorial  cover¬ 
age  and  Small  said  if  he  receives  “any 
pressure  (to  carry  a  story  on  the  wire) 
either  political  or  financial,"  he  will 
resign. 

Small  plans  to  go  out  into  the  field  and 
meet  with  editors  around  the  country  in 
an  attempt  to  get  their  ideas  on  how  to 
improve  UPl’s  news  coverage.  But  one 
thing  Small  will  not  do  is  attempt  to  hard 
sell  editors  into  subscribing  to  the  news 
service. 

“I’m  a  newsman,  not  a  salesman,”  he 
stated  emphatically,  “but  you  can  learn 
an  awful  lot  getting  out  and  meeting  edi¬ 
tors.  It’s  easy  for  self  deception  if  you’re 
inside  a  news  organization  and  never  get 
out.  I  will  encourage  editors  to  let  me 
know  how  they  feel  about  the  service — 
but  will  not  attempt  to  sell  them  on  it." 

Small  said  he  has  no  plans  to  “move 
anything  yet.” 

“From  what  I’ve  seen,  the  situation 
has  been  more  pleasing  than  shocking,” 
he  said.  “That’s  not  to  say  there  aren’t 
alot  of  problems.  The  first  thing  1  will  do 
is  make  judgments  about  the  people 
already  here,”  he  said.  “There  are  alot  of 
good  people  here  and  I  will  encourage 
them  to  get  better,  but  we  can  well  use 
help  in  alot  of  areas.” 

He  added,  “If  it  works,  I’m  not  going  to 
fix  it.” 

Small  said  the  new  owners  were  “very 
candid”  in  relating  the  wire  services 
financial  difficulties.  “They  told  me  all 
the  problems  that  exist.” 

The  Scripps  Co.  and  the  new  owners 
each  had  made  several  thorough  studies 
of  the  operation  to  pinpoint  areas  that 
needed  improvement. 


He  said  one  area  where  a  great  deal  of 
savings  can  be  made  is  switching  the 
transmission  process  from  telephone 
lines  to  satellites. 

Small  was  asked  if  any  of  the  eventual 
savings  here  will  be  pumped  into 
improving  the  editorial  service. 

“My  experience  is  that  a  reallocation 
of  budget  can  be  done  to  improve  your 
news  product  without  spending  anymore 
money,”  he  said.  “But  if  it  needs  to  be 
spent,  we  will  put  some  of  the  money 
saved  in  other  areas  to  help  improve  the 
news  service.” 

Small  said  he  is  unconcerned  about  the 
transition  from  lifetime  broadcaster  to 
manager  of  a  print  oriented  news  agency. 

“The  basic  thing  is  the  integrity  of 
news  coverage,”  he  said.  “It  makes  no 
difference  whether  it  is  radio,  tv  or  news¬ 
papers. 

“I  have  managed  other  large  news 
organizations,”  said  the  former  CBS  and 
NBC-tv  news  executive.  “This  is  another 
one  of  them.  Although  I  do  admit  I’m  just 
beginning  to  learn  the  new  jargon  and  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  wire  service.” 

Recruited  by  Frank 

Small  said  the  staff  at  UPI  will  be  larger 
than  those  at  CBS  or  NBC  network  news 
and  there  are  more  news  bureaus  at  UPI. 
The  UPI  budget,  however,  is  smaller. 

“I  think  you  can  still  have  alot  of  fun 
running  a  wire  service,”  said  Small,  who 
added  his  intent  to  develop  a  new  “love 
affair,’  even  though  the  pay  scale  is  not 


as  good  as  in  broadcasting. 

Small  was  recruited  for  the  UPI  post  by 
Mort  Frank,  former  Family  Weekly  exec¬ 
utive,  who  headed  the  UPI  search  com¬ 
mittee  that  sought  out  a  successor  to  Rod 
Beaton. 

“Mort  Frank  called  me  one  day  and 
told  me  the  new  owners  would  like  to 
meet  me,”  Small  said.  “We  had  dinner  at 
a  noisy  Japanese-French  restaurant  in 
New  York  City — it  was  not  the  most  con¬ 
ducive  place  to  carry  on  a  conversation. 
That  was  about  four  weeks  ago.  We  had 
several  meetings  since  then.” 

In  his  short  time  on  the  job.  Small  said 
he  has  been  impressed  with  the  “atmo¬ 
sphere”  in  the  New  York  headquarters 
office  of  UPI.  “I  am  especially  pleasec 
with  the  attitude  of  the  new  ownership,” 
he  said.  “They  are  young,  bright  and 
interested.  I  am  impressed  with  their 
remarkable  informality.  They  are  always 
walking  in  on  one  another.  I’m  not  a 
memo  writer.  I’d  much  rather  talk  things 
out.  I  never  wear  a  jacket  during  the 
working  day.  This  is  not  a  stuffy  organiza¬ 
tion.” 

Small  would  not  disclose  how  the  new 
owners  financed  the  deal  to  buy  UPI.  He 
said,  “This  is  a  privately-owned  com¬ 
pany,  which  was  bought  from  a  privately- 
owned  company.  For  either  party  to  lay 
out  the  sources  used  in  financing  the  deal 
would  be  a  disservice  to  all  concerned.” 

Small  said  UPI  will  continue  to  be  a 
private  company  and  there  are  no  plans  to 
attempt  to  become  cooperatively-owned 
by  its  subscribers. 

Small  said  he  is  really  not  sure  how  he 
will  be  spending  all  of  his  time  in  his  new 
position. 

He  playfully  put  down  a  question  about 
(Continued  on  page  20) 


William  J.  Small,  new  UPI  president,  chats  about  UPl's  Unifax  II  picture 
service  with  Newspictures  vicepresident  F.  William  Lyon. 
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Satellite  network  seen  as 
key  to  U Pi’s  profitability 


By  Bill  Gloede 

Media  News  Corporation,  which 
bought  United  Press  International  from 
the  E.W.  Scripps  Company  in  June,  has 
disclosed  a  bold  new  expansion  plan 
aimed  at  restoring  the  ailing  news  service 
to  profitability. 

In  an  interview  with  E&P  at  UPI’s 
executive  offices  in  New  York  (Septem¬ 
ber  17)  Douglas  F.  Ruhe,  managing 
director  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
UPl,  and  William  E.  Geissler,  UPI’s 
senior  vicepresident/planning,  disclosed 
details  of  an  $11.1  million  capital 
expansion  plan  designed  to  gradually 
wean  the  news  service  from  commercial 
telephone  lines. 

UPl  spends  $30  million  per  year  on 
communications  services,  $14  million  of 
that  on  domestic  lease  lines.  The  com¬ 
pany  employs  a  dozen  people  whose  only 
job  is  to  scrutinize  and  pay  telephone 
bills.  The  new  management  team  has 
determined  that  slashing  com¬ 
munications  costs  is  “the  key  element  in 
any  kind  of  turnaround,”  according  to 
Ruhe. 

Under  the  plan,  UPl  will  purchase  and 
install  1,400  satellite  receiving  stations  at 
strategic  locations  within  local  telephone 
rate  centers.  The  1 ,400  new  earth  dishes, 
to  be  manufactured  by  the  Harris 
Corporation,  will  augment  the  approx¬ 
imately  600  stations  UPl  now  has  in  the 
field. 

With  the  2,000  earth  stations  in 
operation,  UPl  will  discontinue  leasing 
AT&T  Long  Lines.  The  move  will  save 
an  estimated  $6  to  $7  million  annually, 
Ruhe  said. 

Though  he  concedes  the  plan  poses  “a 
logistical  nightmare,”  Ruhe  said  UPl  will 
have  2,000  earth  stations  in  place  within 
1,700  local  telephone  exchanges  by  the 
end  of  August,  1983. 

UPl  hopes  to  install  the  new  earth  sta¬ 
tions  at  subscriber  points,  where  they're 
available.  Where  they’re  not  available, 
UPl  says  it  will  approach  non¬ 
subscribers. 

Additionally.  Ruhe  said  UPl  will 
announce  a  plan  to  satisfy  any  subscrib¬ 
ers  which  had  purchased  their  own  sat¬ 
ellite  dishes  and  now  wish  to  have  a  UPl- 
owned  dish  on  their  site.  Said  Ruhe, 
“Nobody  is  going  to  be  hurt  by  this.” 

Once  the  first  phase  of  the  plan  is  com¬ 
pleted,  UPl  will  begin  installing  “data 
only”  earth  stations,  akin  the  small  dish¬ 
es  manufactured  by  Equatorial,  Inc.,  at  a 
large  but  not  yet  determined  number  of 
sites,  according  to  Ruhe.  UPl  has  roughly 
5,400  domestic  data  distribution  points, 
some  of  them  located  in  the  same  build¬ 


Douglas  F.  Ruhe 

ing.  The  news  service’s  goal  is  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  use  of  all  leased  telephone  lines 
before  a  forced  breakup  of  AT&T  can 
lead  to  sharp  increases  in  the  $38  per 
month  it  now  pays  for  “local  loop”  lines. 
Ruhe  estimated  this  portion  of  the  project 
would  cost  roughly  $5.5  million. 

UPl  will  continue  to  rely  on  leased  long 
lines  for  its  picture  services  and  it  will  use 
telephone  lines  for  backup.  The  news 
service  has  convened  a  photo  task  force 


to  study  ways  in  which  the  newsphoto 
service  could  be  transmitted  by  satellite 
as  well  as  ways  to  improve  quality  and 
capacity. 

The  backup  system,  Ruhe  explained, 
would  allow  subscribers  to  “dial  up” 
UPI’s  computers  automatically  through 
local  telephone  lines.  Said  Ruhe,  “We 
think  it's  imperative  that  we  have  a 
secure  data  delivery  system.” 

According  to  Ruhe,  UPl  is  also  plann¬ 
ing  an  expansion  of  its  computer  systems. 
Currently,  UPI’s  computer  center  is  in 
Dallas,  and  its  satellite  uplink  in  the  New 
York  metropolitan  area.  A  first  step  in  the 
computer  expansion  will  be  the 
installation  of  an  uplink  in  Dallas. 

UPl  executives  are  contemplating 
computer  installations  in  its  other  five 
regional  divisions:  Atlanta,  Pittsburgh, 
Chicago,  San  Francisco  and  New  York/ 
Boston.  With  this  system,  if  the  satellite 
system  were  to  fail,  subscribers  could  ac¬ 
cess  UPl  computers  via  local  phone  lines. 

The  second  phase  of  UPI’s  expansion 
plan  will  involve  the  installation  of  sat¬ 
ellite  uplinks  at  the  divisional  headquart¬ 
ers  and  at  major  UPl  bureaus.  However, 
no  time  frame  for  that  part  of  the  project 
has  been  announced. 

A  third  phase,  which  Ruhe  admits  is 
several  years  away,  would  involve  the 
movement  of  international  data  transmis¬ 
sion  from  telephone  lines  to  satellite. 
Ruhe  said  this  phase  would  encounter  a 
myriad  of  logistical,  financial  and  politic¬ 
al  problems,  but  he  said  he  felt  sure  that  it 
would  be  completed. 

With  the  new  technology  in  place,  UPl 
will  begin  competing  aggressively  with  the 

(Continued  on  page  22 f 
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UPl’s  basic  service  of  iKoviding  general  news  coverage  will  not  charige. 
However,  as  new  means  of  communicating  the  news  to  the  public  are 
developed.  UPl  will  add  services  to  keep  pace  with  this  growii^  industry. 

UPl  is  developing  a  communications  system  that  will  have  the  capability  of 
providing  abroad  base  of  services  for  itsdf  and  other  users,  as  well  as  trying  to 
develop  dat^ase  areas  for  cable  systems  through  its  basic  business  such 
as  newspapers. 

Interactive  media  (teletext,  videotex  ,  etc .)  will  develop  slowly  because  the 
present  generation  is  not  accustomed  to  using  computers  in  this  way  ,  except 
where  there  is  pressing  need,  where  money  can  be  saved,  or  where 
information  is  more  easily  obtained. 

Children  today,  however,  interact  easily  with  computers,  and  when 
become  adults  they  wilt  find  it  easier  to  obtain  th^  information  in  this 
fashion. 

Newspapers  will  remain  as  a  necessary  information  source  and  will  evcdve 
into  more  specialized  areas  such  as  trend  analysis  or  theme.  In-depth  cover¬ 
age  will  always  remain  the  newspttpers’  main  strength,  while  the  primary 
source  for  breaking  news  will  be  with  radio  and  television. 

National  newspapers,  such  as  USA  Today,  wilt  not  steal  readers  from  the 
local  newspapers .  USA  Today  is  a  reader-friendly  newsp^r  in  that  one  can 
get  in  and  out  of  it  easily  as  one  does  with  (v  and  the  national  magazines.  It 
does  not,  however,  compete  with  the  more  detailed  information  offered  by 
local  and  regionad  newspapers. 
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UPl  .  .  .  As  it  was  and  as  it  is 


By  H.D.  “Doc”  Quigg 

United  Press  International  has  passed  its  diamond 
anniversary  and  entered  its  76th  year  under  new  owners  and  a 
new  president.  Lying  ahead  are  new  technologies  tied  to  the 
sky  and  new  services  of  reportage. 

If  any  ghosts  of  Unipressers-past  are  hovering  around,  they 
must  be  at  least  moderately  agape  at  the  pace  of  change.  In 
UPI  bureaus  across  the  earth,  green  letters  tiptoe  silently 
across  electronic  display  screens  and  leap  into  space  to 
bounce  the  news  off  a  satellite. 

The  newsroom  clamor  of  a  few  decades  ago  is  gone.  No 
longer  does  the  bureau  manager  several  times  a  day  yell 
“FLASH”  so  rendingly  that  you  could  see  his  molars.  Gone 
are  the  hammer-chatter  of  the  teleprinter  and  its  predecessor, 
the  Morse  “bug”  that  spewed  news  with  a  stuttering  rattle 
that  took  on  tinny  resonance  from  a  tobacco-can  sounder. 


“Goodbye  now.  Ve  got  enough  news.” 

Today,  the  UPI  daily  flow  of  news  and  other  information — 
to  newspapers,  radio  and  television  stations,  and  cable  sys¬ 
tems  —  is  up  to  13  million  words.  That  enormous  database 
will  be  utilized  in  expanding  to  new  areas. 

The  aforementioned  young  Pegler  became  a  World  War  1 
correspondent  but  insisted  on  talking  to  the  U.S.  supreme 
commander,  Gen.  John  J.  Pershing,  the  way  he  would  to  a 
Chicago  police  captain.  Pershing  lifted  his  accreditation. 

In  postwar  years,  Pegler  became  one  of  the  country’s  out¬ 
standing  sports  writers,  immortalizing  such  spectacles  as  the 
fur-clad  Yale  football  fans  who  “rose  as  one  racoon.”  He 
went  on  much  later  to  a  spectacular  career  as  a  columnist, 
carried  by  U.P.’s  subsidiary  United  Feature  Syndicate. 

Roy  Howard  leads 

The  infant  United  Press  gathered  tremendous  momentum 
in  World  War  I.  Under  the  leadership  of  24-year-old  Roy  W. 


Pegler  Roy  Howard  Harrison  Salisbury 


Pegler  phones  the  news 

In  1910,  three  years  after  the  United  Press  was  founded,  a 
tall,  skinny,  utterly  bumptious  young  man  named  Westbrook 
Pegler  worked  in  the  Chicago  bureau  reading  news  by  tele¬ 
phone  —  the  “pony  wire”  —  to  client  papers  in  small  Illinois 
and  Indiana  cities. 

Pegler  was  proud  of  the  way  he  condensed  the  dispatches 
by  what  he  called  “evaporating”  words.  And  so  he  was 
shocked  when  an  old  German  editor  one  afternoon  cut  him  off 
before  he  had  delivered  the  full  15-minute  report  by  grunting. 


H.D.  “Doc”  Quigg  is 
senior  editor  at  United 
Press  international  in 
New  York. 


Quigg 


Howard,  it  had  pioneered  the  press  association  interview, 
pioneered  putting  bylines  on  stories,  sent  features  over  the 
wire,  and  covered  the  labor  as  well  as  management  side  of 
industrial  disputes. 

Karl  H.  von  Wiegand  stunned  his  opposition  in  wartime 
1914  by  getting  interviews  at  the  front  with  the  German  Crown 
Prince  and  with  leading  German  generals  and  admirals. 

The  parade  of  names  of  the  news  service’s  reporters  con¬ 
tains  many  who  went  to  high  journalistic  acclaim. 

They  include  Howard,  von  Wiegand,  Pegler,  William  Phil¬ 
lip  Simms,  Marquis  Childs,  Hal  O’ Flaherty,  Paul  Mallon, 
Raymond  Clapper,  Webb  Miller,  Edward  W.  Beattie  Jr., 
H.R.  Ekins,  Joe  Alex  Morris,  Eugene  Lyons,  H.  Allen  Smith, 
Walter  Cronkite,  Howard  K.  Smith,  Eric  Severeid,  Charles 
Collingwood,  Harrison  Salisbury,  David  Brinkley,  Henry 
McLemore,  Frederick  C.  Othman,  Harry  Ferguson,  Merri- 
man  Smith,  and  Helen  Thomas. 

Loyal  Unipressers 

While  many  of  the  above  went  on  to  fame  and  glory  with 
other  news  organizations,  many  of  the  greats  remained  with 
UPI  for  their  entire  careers.  Merriman  Smith,  UPI’s  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  Washington  correspondent  and  dean  of  the 
Washington  press  corps  for  many  years,  was  one  who  re¬ 
mained  a  Unipresser. 

In  1920,  the  United  Press  signed  up  the  young  home-run 
whiz  Babe  Ruth  to  write  a  signed  300-word  story  evey  time  he 
hit  one  (he  hit  54  that  year).  In  the  Chicago  bureau,  James  L. 

(Continued  on  pu^e  17) 
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PRESIDENTIAL  COVERAGE — United  Press  reporter  AAerri- 
man  Smith  (bow  tie)  and  UP  photographer  Charlie  Corte  are  on 
hand  to  get  the  news  and  views  as  President  Truman  (left)  talks  to 
newsmen  at  Washington  airport.  (Acme  12/51) 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

Kilgallen  was  aware  of  this  but  he  was  hardly  prepared  when 
the  phone  rang  one  day  and  a  gruff  voice  said:  “Hello,  mana¬ 
ger?  Ruth.” 

“Who?”  said  Kilgallen. 

“Ruth.”  Then  a  pause.  “Low  one,  inside.  Goodbye.” 

A  light  dawned  for  Kilgallen.  He  sat  down  and,  “I  wrote  my 
300  words,  by  Babe  Ruth.  1  must  confess,  three  words  was  all 
the  info  1  had  —  but  I  was  always  a  fan,  and  I  had  followed  the 
play-by-play  that  day.”  Kilgallen,  father  of  the  late  Dorothy 
Kilgallen,  is  now  94. 

One  of  Roy  Howard’s  early  crew  of  Unipressers,  as  they 
called  themselves,  was  William  G.  Shepherd,  who  in  191 1  was 
an  eyewitness  to  women  jumping  from  the  blazing  Triangle 
Shirtwaist  factory  in  New  York. 

His  piece  began,  “Thud  .  .  .  dead.”  and  he  continued: 
“Sixty-two  ‘thud-deads.’  1  call  them  that  because  the  sound 
and  the  thought  of  death  came  to  me,  each  time,  at  the  same 
instant.” 

Covering  the  war  on  foot 

Native  runners  were  sometimes  used  in  the  Ethiopian  War 
of  1935.  Edward  Beattie,  covering  that  war  on  a  remote  fron¬ 
tier  with  an  army  of  tribesmen  bearing  spears  and  shields,  sent 
an  expense  account  in  thalers  (about  35  cents): 

“Canvas  bag  for  camping.  48  thalers:  provisions  in  field,  201 
thalers;  mule,  240  thalers;  boy’s  wages.  60  thalers;  feed  for 
mule,  9  thalers;  Mauser  rifle  and  ammunition,  280  thalers; 
high  boots.  45  thalers.” 

Frank  Tremaine,  Honolulu  bureau  manager,  was 
awakened  in  his  Alewa  Heights  home  early  one  Sunday  in 
1941  by  heavy  gunfire,  wondered  why  the  Navy  had  chosen 
Sunday  morning  for  anti-aircraft  practice,  looked  out  his  front 
windows  and  saw  a  big  black  smoke  cloud  forming  over  Pearl 
Harbor. 

Ralph  Forte  covered  the  Russian  invasion  of  Finland  in 
1939  and  later  watched  the  Luftwaffe  bomb  his  Belgrade 
bureau  out  of  existence. 

Harold  Guard,  when  the  Japanese  invaded  Singapore, 
cabled  only  a  few  words  at  first  because  there  had  been  an 
expense  hold-down  on.  Couched  in  cablese,  the  famous  eco¬ 
nomy-minded  messages  from  New  York  usually  read:  “Dow- 
nhold  expenses  boneward.” 

Walter  Cronkite,  who  covered  the  European  phase  of 
World  War  II  from  both  the  air  and  ground,  was  in  a  glider  on 
the  Arnhem,  Netherlands,  mission  that  landed  so  hard  that 
helmets  flew  off  and  the  occupants  were  dumped  into  the 
black  loam  of  a  potato  patch. 
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CX5ADEN  FRONT  E.W.  Beattie  (right),  correspondent  for  the 
United  Press,  gathers  a  few  bits  of  information  from  Emperor 
Haile  Selaisse's  chief  European  advisors  as  they  left  Addis  Aba¬ 
ba  for  the  Ugaden  front  on  an  inspection  tour.  (Acme  9/26/35) 

Cronkite  grabbed  a  helmet,  slapped  it  on  his  head,  and 
began  crawling  amid  shell  bursts  to  where  he  thought  a  ren¬ 
dezvous  point  might  be.  He  looked  around  and  found  eight 
GI’s  following  him  and  calling  him  lieutenant.  He  had  grabbed 
a  helmet  with  lieutenant’s  stripe  marking. 

In  the  Philippines,  Frank  Hewlett  was  at  the  forefront  of  an 
army  detachment  that  drove  into  Manila  through  Japanese 
lines  and  rescued  internees,  including  his  wife  Virginia,  who 
had  been  held  there  for  three  years. 

Soon  afterwards,  Francis  L.  McCarthy  accompanied 
MacArthur’s  shock  troops  who  liberated  Americans, 
including  his  brother  and  sister,  who  had  been  held  by  the 
Japanese  in  Los  Banos  prison. 

Correspondents  killed  in  action 

Five  staff  war  correspondents  were  killed  in  World  War  II 
and  a  dozen  wounded.  One  reporter  and  three  photographers 
were  killed  in  Vietnam. 

In  the  Vietnam  fighting.  Alvin  B.  Webb  stopped  reporting 
long  enough  to  rescue  a  severely  wounded  U.S.  Marine  dur¬ 
ing  the  1968  battle  of  Hue.  Under  heavy  fire  from  a  sharpshoo¬ 
ter,  Webb  and  two  other  reporters  dragged  the  lieutenant  to 
safety.  Webb  and  another  reporter  were  wounded.  They 
received  Marine  Corps  awards  for  bravery  1 2  years  late  when 
the  story  came  to  the  attention  of  official  Washington. 

A  pioneering  effort  on  the  homefront  came  in  the  1930s 
when  H.  Allen  Smith,  who  became  a  noted  humorist  author, 
was  the  first  reporter  to  cover  a  nudist  camp  (“she  was  bare¬ 
foot  up  to  her  chin”).  Smith  was  surprised  when  his  story  was 
put  on  the  wire;  nudity  was  rather  risque  in  the  1930s. 

Ingenuity  was  always  an  invaluable  asset.  In  the  Madrid 
bureau  in  1936,  Lester  Ziffren  got  through  the  censors  the  first 
word  that  the  Spanish  Civil  War  had  begun  by  filing  a  message 
to  London  that  began  something  like:  “Flora  ought  to  return 
even  if  goes  north  later  equally  good  if  only  night...” 

The  London  bureau  figured  out  that  the  first  letter  of  each 
word  spelled  out  a  message,  beginning  “foreign  legion  re¬ 
volted  martial  law  declared.” 

In  1939,  Harold  Peters  in  Barcelona  got  past  the  censor  the 
news  that  the  republican  government  had  fled  toward 
France  —  and  the  Spanish  war’s  end  was  at  hand  —  by 
dictating  to  London  in  a  monotonous  tone  a  boring  dispatch. 
After  about  600  words  he  interposed  in  the  same  tone,  “big 
shots  scrammed  Franceward”  and  went  on  with  the  routine 
story. 

Mad  dash  for  phones 

The  pressure  for  speed  is  inherent  in  wire  service  work.  In 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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HJune  1 944 — ^Walter  Cronkite 

of  United  Press  calling  in  com¬ 
munique  from  the  invasion 
coast. 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

World  War  11,  an  enterprising  Unipresser  summoned  army 
socks  into  service.  At  one  time,  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur’s 
communique  was  released  daily  in  a  briefing  on  the  eighth' 
floor  of  a  Brisbane,  Australia,  building. 

The  socks,  weighted  and  bearing  flashes  from  the  com¬ 
munique,  were  dropped  out  a  window  to  beat  a  slow  elevator 
to  the  ground  floor. 

There  was  always  the  mad  dash  to  the  phones  after  a  pre¬ 
sidential  news  conference.  When  President  Truman 
announced  V-J  Day  in  1945,  the  U.P.’s  Merriman  Smith  over¬ 
turned  a  stepladder  bearing  a  photographer.  Smith  broke  his 
own  shoulder  but  dictated  his  story  for  half  an  hour  before 
seeking  medical  help. 

When  shots  rang  out  in  Dallas  in  1963,  Smith  was  in  the 
front  seat  of  the  press  limousine  in  President  Kennedy’s 
cavalcade.  He  grabbed  the  radio  phone  and  began  dictating 


while  a  rival  in  the  back  seat  pounded  his  shoulders  trying  to 
get  the  phone  away.  Smith  dived  to  the  floor,  still  talking,  and 
a  roundhouse  right  intended  for  him  hit  the  Secret  Service 
driver  of  the  car. 

UPl  White  House  reporter  Helen  Thomas  was  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Nixon  on  his  first  China  trip  in  1972  and  went  with  him 
touring  the  underground,  centuries-old  Ming  tombs.  Stumbl¬ 
ing  along  in  the  darkness,  chafing  at  being  unable  to  file  any 
news,  she  demanded  of  a  Chinese  attendant:  “Is  there  a 
telephone  around  here?”  To  her  utter  surprise,  he  led  her  to 
one  —  to  the  later  sorrow  of  her  competitors. 

Witness  to  assassinations 

A  UPl  man  who  witnessed  two  assassination  attempts  was 
Dean  Reynolds.  In  1972,  covering  a  George  Wallace  speech  in 
Laurel,  Md.,  he  was  25  feet  away  and  saw  Wallace  recoil  from 
the  shots  and  fall  and  Wallace’s  wife  throw  her  body  over  his. 
As  Reynolds  sprinted  for  a  pay  phone,  he  worried  that  police 
might  mistakenly  shoot  at  him. 

In  1981 ,  Reynolds  was  10  feet  from  President  Reagan  when 
the  president  was  shot  outside  the  Washington  Hilton. 
Reynolds  took  off  so  fast  that  people  he  ran  by  were  still 
crouched  on  the  sidewalk.  Again  he  feared  being  shot,  inside, 
he  bowled  over  several  people  who  began  cursing  him  and 
finally  found  a  phone  in  an  office. 

Later,  police  seeking  a  “mystery  man”  who  some  said  had 
run  from  the  scene,  realized  it  was  Reynolds. 

United  Press  was  the  first  major  news  service  to  offer  news 
to  broadcasters,  and  in  1936  when  its  national  radio  script 
wire  went  in,  one  of  its  users  was  Ronald  Reagan  of  station 
WHO,  Des  Moines.  On  the  75th  UPl  anniversary  a  message 
came  from  the  White  House  affirming  that  “as  a  former  radio 
announcer  who  used  what  was  then  the  newly  launched  UP 
wire,  1  am  especially  proud  and  honored  to  join  in  com¬ 
memorating  this  event.” 


Denver 

(Continued  from  page  12) 


building  resembling  a  castle)  is  the 
Denver  Public  Library  housing  the  most 
extensive  Western  history  section  for  a 
public  facility  in  the  country. 
Unfortunately,  however,  a  press  pass 
won’t  get  you  inside.  Non  residents  must 
pay  $10  to  walk  inside,  although  govern¬ 
ment  documents  are  available  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  (otherwise  the  Feds  would  move  their 
papers  elsewhere). 

Across  the  street,  the  Colorado  Heri¬ 
tage  Center  displays  historic  newspapers, 
William  Henry  Jackson  photographs,  and 
best  of  all,  offers  a  free  reference  library. 

North  of  the  Heritage  Center,  with  its 
glittering  24  carat  (teapot)  dome  (200 
ounces  of  the  stuff),  is  the  State  Capitol 
Building. 

Leaving  Denver’s  historic  Civic  Center 
area,  you’ll  approach  the  Brown  Palace, 
17th  &  Tremont,  “where  the  world  regis¬ 
ter.”  The  historic  hotel  has  hosted  every 
U.S.  President  with  the  exception  of  Jim¬ 
my  Carter. 

Before  heading  back  to  the  Fairmont, 
you  might  want  to  stop  at  Jerry’s  News, 
1647  Court  PI.,  for  an  out-of-state  news¬ 
paper,  to  see  what’s  happening  at  yours 
while  you’re  away,  then  read  it  at  Mar¬ 
lowe’s,  Glenarm  and  the  16th  St.  Mall, 
Denver’s  hottest  newspeople  hangout. 

Had  enough? 
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If  not.those  with  good  calf  muscles 
might  want  to  make  a  trip  to  Capitol  Hill 
(behind  the  Capitol  building).  The 
Women’s  Press  Club,  13th  &  Logan,  was 
the  studio  of  artist  George  Burns.  Near¬ 
by,  at  1340  Pennsylvania  St.  is  the  res¬ 
tored  home  of  Molly  Brown,  unsinkable 
newsmaker.  And,  not  too  far  away  at  8th 
&  Logan  Sts.  is  the  home  of  noted  western 
journalist  Richard  Lamm  (“The  Angry 
West”)  and  his  wife,  former  Post  col¬ 
umnist  Dottie  Lamm.  The  building 
seconds  as  the  governor’s  mansion. 

For  those  with  a  real  penchant  for  his¬ 
tory  (and  access  to  a  car)  Fairmount 
Cemetery,  East  Alamenda  Ave.  & 
Quebec  St.,  is  now  home  to  most  of 
Denver’s  newsmen  and  newsmakers 
including  Colorado’s  most  famous 
madame,  Mattie  Silks  (who  fought  a  top¬ 
less  duel,  over  a  man,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Platte  River).  On  your  way  home,  you 
might  want  to  dine  at  the  Colorado  Mine 
Company,  4490  E.  Virginia  Ave. 

Coors  brewery  and  headquarters,  in 
Golden,  is  always  good  for  a  story.  If  you 
drive  back  to  the  city  via  6th  Ave.,  you 
might  want  to  stop  at  the  Buckhorn 
Exchange,  1000  Osage,  which  not  only 
features  the  number  one  liquor  license  in 
the  state,  but  you  can  enjoy  fresh  buffalo 
under  the  glazed  gaze  of  400  stuffed  and 
mounted  trophy  heads.  Bonfils  and  Tarn- 
mens  were  regulars  there,  as  was  Teddy 
Roosevelt.  England’s  Princess  Anne  re¬ 
cently  supped  there  while  her  sister-in¬ 


law  was  in  labor. 

Mork  and  Mindy  no  longer  live  in  Boul¬ 
der,  but  the  Naropa  Institute  is  there,  as  is 
the  University  of  Colorado  School  of 
Journalism  (where  Michael  Howard  will 
be  teaching  come  Spring), 

And,  of  course,  there’s  the  spectacular 
Rocky  Mountain  National  Park. 


Corrections 

Editor  &  Publisher’s  September  18 
story  on  32  daily  newspaper  mergers 
since  1978  left  out  the  Daily  Herald  pub¬ 
lished  by  Paddock  Publications  in  Arling¬ 
ton,  Illinois.  Paddock  consolidated  10 
separate  dailies  in  the  Chicago  suburbs 
into  one  paper  with  10  editions  on  April  I, 
1980. 

The  list  of  cities  with  competing  news¬ 
papers  left  out  Manchester,  Connecticut, 
with  the  evening  Manchester  Herald  and 
the  evening  Manchester  Journal 
Inquirer. 

In  Little  Rock,  the  Arkansas  Gazette  is 
a  morning  and  not  an  evening  as  listed. 

Des  Moines  Register  is  projecting  a 
daily  circulation  of  248,000  for  its  com¬ 
bined  Tribune  and  Register  (E&P,  Sep¬ 
tember  18). 
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Facts  and  Figures  about  UPl 

Number  of  worldwide  staffers 

2,000  fulltime,  several  thousand  stringers 

Number  of  Bureaus 

224  worldwide,  146  domestic,  78  abroad 
(Note:  13  new  bureaus  added  in  the  last  three  years.  Most  recent.  May  1982, 
Kingsport,  Tennessee.) 

1982  Budget 
$110  million 

(Increase  of  $10  million  over  1981.) 

Financial  Outlook 

Steady  improvement  since  1980 

(Five  consecutive  quarters  of  improvement.  Losses  trimmed  by  $3.7  million 
in  1981,  budgeted  to  trim  another  $1.8  million  in  1982.) 

Number  of  Satellite  Dishes 
600+  sold,  500+  installed 
UPl’s  Parent  Company 
Media  News  Corp.,  100% 

(Privately  held  corporation) 

Client  List 

Number  of  Domestic  Newspapers:  1,000 

Number  of  Foreign  Newspapers:  800 

Number  of  U.S.  Broadcast  clients:  3,600 

Number  of  broadcast  clients  abroad:  300 

Number  of  CATV  clients:  550 

Reach  of  CATV  systems  served:  3.5  million  homes  + 

Number  of  UPl  Audio  Network  affiliates:  1,000  + 

Countries  Served 
About  100 

Number  of  Words  Transmitted  Daily 

13  million  (40,000  in  Spanish) 

UPl  was  founded  June  21,  1907  by  E.W.  Scripps,  the  first  independent 
wire  service  available  freely  to  subscribers  worldwide,  no  restrictions. 
Called  United  Press,  the  service  merged  with  International  News  Service 
(INS)  in  1958  and  henceforth  was  known  as  “UPl.”  Sold  by  the  E.W.  Scripps 
Company  to  Media  News  Corp.  June  2,  1982. 


Bill  Small 

(Continued  from  page  14 f 


his  priorities  and  goals  in  his  new  job  as 
sounding  like  a  Harvard  Business  School 
assignment.  He  said  he  will  operate  on  a 
day  to  day  basis. 

“There  are  always  alot  of  brush  fires 
that  don’t  want  to  wait  to  be  put  out,”  he 
said. 

Will  back  reporters 

One  thing  management  can  be  sure  of, 
he  said,  “If  there  is  a  real  problem  that 
arises,  I  will  not  cover  it  up  and  pretend 
everything  is  ok.” 

One  thing  his  reporters  can  be  sure  of, 
he  said,  is  that  he  will  back  them  up 
“when  the  going  gets  tough.” 

“Reporters  who  want  to  do  the  best  job 
possible  need  to  know  they'll  be  backed 
up,”  he  said.  “They  need  to  have  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  news  management — have 
someone  who  will  appreciate  what  they 
are  doing  and  back  them  when  the  going 
gets  tough.” 

Small  said  he  likes  to  think  that  a  news 
executive  has  almost  a  paternal  attach¬ 
ment  to  his  editors  and  reporters.  He  re¬ 
called  a  story  of  a  cameraman  and  a 
reporter  who  had  to  get  over  a  barbed 
wire  fence  into  an  unauthorized  area  to 
get  the  best  possible  picture  of  what  was 
happening  at  a  news  event. 

“Suppose  we  are  arrested  and  jailed,” 
the  cameraman  reportedly  said  to  the 
reporter.  “Don't  worry.  Bill  Small  will 
get  us  out,”  the  reporter  replied. 

“1  would  like  to  think  the  same  feeling 
can  be  established  at  UPl,”  Small  said. 

When  asked  if  he  plans  to  bring  in  any 
big  name  broadcasters  such  as  his  long¬ 
time  friend  and  former  UP  reporter,  Wal¬ 
ter  Cronkite,  Small  smiled  and  replied 
that  he  had  no  such  plans  at  this  time. 

He  added,  “1  would  welcome  Walter 
coming  in  to  give  us  his  ideas  anytime.” 

E&P  learned  that  Cronkite,  among  oth¬ 
ers,  was  a  candidate  for  the  UPl  pre¬ 
sidency  and  had  even  paid  a  visit  on  a 
Midwest  UPl  bureau  office  before 
deciding  not  to  take  the  job. 

No  brown  bagging 

UPl's  new  owners  and  top  executives 
have  been  “brown-bagging”  their  lunch 
meals  since  the  sale.  It's  their  style  more 
than  an  official  company  austerity  policy. 

Small  said  that  will  not  be  his  style. 

“1  still  believe  in  using  the  lunch  hour 
to  discuss  business  away  from  the  office 
environment,”  he  said.  “1  don’t  believe 
in  eating  lunch  at  my  desk.”  said  Small, 
who  resides  on  Manhattan's  West  Side 


This  does  not  mean  that  UPl  will  give 
up  trying  to  get  it  first.  He  said  UPl  was  28 
minutes  ahead  of  the  other  wire  services 
on  the  confirmation  that  the  Lebanese 
president  was  dead. 

But  Small  added,  “1  would  rather  be  37 
seconds  late  and  make  sure  it  is  right.” 

Compares  the  wires 
In  comparing  AP  and  UPl,  Small  said 
there  are  areas  where  each  has  its 
strengths  and  weaknesses. 

“UPl  photos  and  sports  get  high  marks 
from  some  of  the  people  I’ve  talked  to,” 
Small  said.  “In  some  states  UPl  news 
coverage  is  better,  in  other  states,  AP 
coverage  is  better.  Talk  to  some  mana¬ 
ging  editors  and  you  will  find  some  liked 
UPl's  coverage  of  news  in  Lebanon  bet¬ 
ter  than  AP.  Other  editors  might  tell  you 
that  AP  does  a  better  job  in  Africa.” 

Small  feels  reports  of  UPl's  "ill 
health”  are  “greatly  exaggerated.”  He 
said  he  is  not  embarking  on  a  “rescue 
mission”  and  that  UPl  has  “more  than 


the  right  choice  for  UPL” 

Small  said  UPl  will  once  again  go  in  the 
black,  but  he  is  not  ready  to  be  tied  down 
to  a  date. 

He  said  he  believes  that  throughout  the 
period  of  reports  of  UPl’s  possible 
demise,  most  of  the  “good  people 
stayed”  because  of  their  love  affair  with 
news  reporting  and  a  loyalty  to  UPL 

To  bolster  his  point  on  the  loyalty 
aspect,  he  recalled  how,  when  he  was 
head  of  CBS's  Washington,  D.C.  bureau 
several  years  ago,  he  tried  to  hire  away 
Merriman  Smith,  UPl’s  Washington 
bureau  chief. 

Small  recalled  that  President  Kennedy 
was  assissinated.  Smith  won  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  his  coverage  of  the  Dallas  kill¬ 
ing,  and  he  declined  the  job  offer,  saying 
wire  service  reporting  “gets  into  your 
blood.” 

Small  said  things  haven’t  changed 
much  in  the  past  two  decades. 

Am  I  abrasive? 


and  who  takes  a  subway  to  work  each  enough  money”  to  continue  operating  Small  has  been  described  in  assorted 
day.  while  attempts  are  made  to  turn  things  accounts  ofhis  appointment  as  having  the 

With  the  ratings  out  as  a  determining  around.  reputation  of  being  somewhat  abrasive, 

factor  in  news  selection.  Small  said  he  “I  feel  lucky  that  1  was  around  (and  He  said  this  was  a  characteristic 
will  stick  to  basic  news  principles —  available)  when  management  changed  assigned  to  him  by  Gary  Deeb,  tv  writer 
“quality  and  competition” — and  he  will  and  Rod  Beaton  retired,”  Small  said.  “1  for  the  Chicago  Sun  Times. 
insist  above  everything  else  that  UPl  was  ready  and  they  (UPl)  were  ready.  It  Small  said  he  is  “anti-Eossip”  and  has 
reporters  “get  it  right.”  is  a  good  opportunity  for  me  and  1  hope  (Continued  on  page  24) 
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How  does  an  important 
natural  resource  move? 


Original  coal  sculpture 
by  James  E.  Stewart, 
Oanville.  Wbst  Virginia. 


On  an  important 
national  resource. 

America  is  less  dependent  on  foreign 
oil  these  days. 

One  reason  is  coal.  Another  is 
the  rail  system  that  moves  that  coal 
reliably  and  economically. 

Today's  freight  railroads  move 
some  60  percent  of  the  coal  that  pow¬ 
ers  our  electric  utilities— and  they 
do  it  so  efficiently  that  transportation 
accounts  only  for  about  8  percent 
of  the  average  residential  electric  bill. 

Two  powerful  forces  work  to  keep 
rail  coal  transportation  economical. 

One  is  competition.  Railroads 
compete  among  themselves  and 
with  other  forms  of  transportation. 
Coal  companies  compete  with  each 
other.  And,  coal  itself  competes  with 
other  sources  of  energy. 

The  other  force  is  deregulation. 
Since  1980,  railroads  have  been 
able  to  enter  into  long-term  hauling 
contracts  that  assure  predictable 
coal  transportation  costs.  This 
keeps  rates  competitive  and— just 
as  important— it  provides  the  service 
guarantees  to  encourage  conversion 
to  coal  by  industries  and  electric 
utilities. 

America  needs  its  coal  as  never 
before.  And  America’s  freight  rail¬ 
roads  are  moving  it  as  never  before. 

For  more  information,  write; 
“Resource,"  Dept.  63,  Association  of 
.  American  Railroads,  1920  L  St.,  N.W., 
'  Washington,  DC.  20036.  Or  if 
you’re  on  a  deadline,  call  us  at 
(202)  835-9550  or  9555. 

Freight  Trains. 
America’s  most 
vital  moving  force. 


UPl  expansion 
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Associated  Press,  UPI  has  consistently 
lost  market  share  to  AP  over  the  past 
12-15  years.  Most  of  the  losses  have  been 
in  small  and  mid-sized  newspaper  sub¬ 
scribers  and  in  broadcast  subscribers. 

A  series  of  studies  conducted  for  UPl 
since  new  management  took  over  in  June 
has  reported  that  UPI’s  declining  market 
share  in  the  newspaper  business  was  due 
mainly  to  a  drop  in  the  quality  and  quant¬ 
ity  of  its  regional  and  state  news 
coverage. 

In  response  to  these  findings,  UPI  will 
open  12  new  news  and  picture  bureaus. 
The  formal  announcement  will  be  made  at 
UPI’s  EDICON  meeting  this  month 
Until  then,  executives  will  not  disclose 
the  locations  of  the  new  bureaus. 

On  the  broadcast  side,  UPI  is  relying 
on  the  inability  of  the  AP  to  make  a  profit 
on  broadcast  operations.  UPI  was  once 
dominant  in  the  broadcast  area.  In  recent 
years,  however,  AP  has  narrowed  the  gap 
to  the  point  where  the  two  services  are 
just  about  even.  In  order  to  gain  market 
share  in  broadcast,  AP  signed  many  “loss 
leaders,”  according  to  Ruhe.  “It  was  all 
right  as  long  as  they  were  gaining  market 
share,”  he  explained.  “The  hope  was 
that  UPI  was  going  to  go  under.  But  UPI 
is  not  going  to  go  under.” 


do 

accidents 
go  up? 

write  or  call  (309-662- 
2625)  if  you  have  an  interest 
in  these  topics  or  questions 
about  others. 
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UPl's  NEW  OWNERS — (l-r)Douglas  Ruhe,  president  of  Focus  Communications; 
William  Geissler,  senior  vicepresident  of  Focus;  Cordell  Overgaard,  president  of 
Community  Cablevision,  and  Len  R.  Small,  executive  vicepresident.  Small  News¬ 
paper  Group.  Ruhe  is  chief  operating  officer  and  Small  is  chairman  of  the  board. 


When  the 
legal  drinking 
age  goes 
down. 


It'S  a  questioh  a  lot  of 
people  have  been  arguing. 
And  State  Farm’s  insurance 
Backgrounder  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  presehts  the  evidence 
on  both  sides. 

Other  Backgrounders 
take  objective  looks  at  top¬ 
ics  like  "The  55  mph  Speed 
Limit:  Lifesaver  or  Nui¬ 
sance?"  and  "Air  Bags, 
Needed  or  Not?"  They’re 
part  of  the  Information 
service  available  to  news¬ 
people  from  State  Farm. 


The  Donald  W.  Reynolds 
Foundation,  Inc. 
is  making  an  $80,000 
investment  in  the  communications 

industry’s  future 


Linda  Yuskaitis 
California  State  University 


Tori  Memmott 
Brigham  Young  University 


Lise  Bkkham 
University  of  Oklahoma 


Larry  Ryckman 
University  of  Nevada 


Susie  Britton 

Oklahoma  Stale  University 


Greg  Hassell 
Baylor  University 


Wade  Lambert 
University  of  Missouri 


Melissa  Bair 
University  of  Arkansas 


Cynthia  Sana 
University  of  Texas 


student  will  receive  an  $8,000 
scholarship,  $4,000  each  in  their  junior 
and  senior  years.  In  1983,  ten  additional 
juniors  will  be  selected  to  receive  these 
scholarships.  From  that  year  on,  there  will 
be  twenty  Donald  W.  Reynolds  scholars. 
The  communications  industry  needs  a 
constant  influx  of  talented,  well-educated 
young  journalists.  We’re  proud  to  support 
ten  of  the  best. 


The  Donald  W.  Reynolds  Foundation, 
Inc.  has  selected  the  first  ten  recipients  in 
its  $80,000  journalism  scholarship 
program.  These  young  people  shown 
above  are  potential  leaders  in  the 
communications  industry  and  we  offer  our 
congratulations  to  them.  We  have  begun 
the  nation’s  largest  journalism  scholarship 
program  to  encourage  and  reward 
excellence  in  young  journalists.  Each 


Bill  Small  What  Others  say  about  Bill  Small 


(Continued  from  page  20) 

been  openly  critical  of  tv  columnists  who 
write  about  “tv  gossip”  and  of  those  who 
are  “excessively  negative”  about  tv 
news  coverage. 

“Do  I  look  abrasive?”  Small  asked 
during  the  hour-long  interview  with  E&P 
in  which  he  appeared  to  be  calm  and  easy 
going. 

Small  is  a  recipient  of  the  Weils  Memo¬ 
rial  Key,  the  Society  of  Professional  Jour¬ 
nalists/Sigma  Delta  Chi’s  highest  award. 
He  has  also  received  the  Paul  White 
Memorial  Award  of  the  Radio-Television 
News  Directors  Association  and  the 
National  Headliners  Award. 

Small  served  as  president  of  the 
RTNDA  from  1960-61  and  was  national 
president  of  SPJ/SDX  from  1974-75. 

He  started  out  as  director  of  a  radio 
station  in  Chicago  in  the  early  1950’s  and 
later  became  news  director  for  a  radio  and 
tv  station  in  Louisville.  He  joined  CBS  in 
1%2  and  rose  to  become  CBS  News 
senior  vicepresident,  director  of  news — 
responsible  for  all  daily  news-gathering 
for  both  radio  and  tv,  as  well  as  for  news 
specials. 

Small  became  president  of  NBC  News 
in  September  of  1979  and  left  NBC  earlier 
this  year. 

Commenting  on  the  task  ahead  of  him 
at  UPI,  Small  said,  “My  goal  is  to 
improve  this  service  so  that  anyone  who 
takes  an  objective  look  at  UPI  will  say 
that  is  something  I  want  for  m/  news¬ 
paper  or  broadcast  station. 

“Basically  you’ve  got  two  guys  in  this 
ballgame — AP  and  UPI.  As  alot  of  editors 
have  said  to  me:  ‘If  UPI  went  out  of  busi¬ 
ness,  AP  wouldn’t  get  better — it  would 


Richard  H.  Leonard,  senior  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  editor  of  Milwaukee  Journal: 
“I’m  very  happy.  I  know  Bill  Small 
means  business.  It  will  be  good  for  UPI  to 
have  a  strong  leader  like  Small  at  the 
helm.” 

Mort  Frank,  retired  chairman.  Family 
Weekly:  “Bill  Small  is  one  of  America’s 
greatest  news-minded  professionals,  and 
an  outstanding  news  media  executive.” 

Howard  Simons,  managing  editor, 
Washington  Post:  “Bill  Small  is  one  of 
the  best  journalists  I  know.  He  is  tireless 
defender  of  First  Amendment  rights.” 

Alf  Goodykoontz,  executive  editor, 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch  and  Rich¬ 
mond  News  Leader:  “This  is  really  great 
for  UPI  and  for  journalists  everywhere. 
His  background  is  mostly  broadcasting, 
but  he  knows  a  great  deal  about  print 
journalism  and  he’ll  do  an  excellent  job 
both  for  UPI’s  newspaper  and  broadcas¬ 
ter  subscribers.  He  has  all  the  qualities 
that  make  for  excellence.” 

Dan  Rather,  CBS  News,  said  Small’s 
appointment  will  be  welcomed  “by  all  in 
the  news  business  who  care  about 
upholding  the  traditions  of  United 
Press.”  During  Watergate,  “Small  stuck 
up  for  his  staff  when  we  were  under  enor¬ 
mous  pressure,  while  at  the  same  time 
demanding  excellence  from  all  of  us... He 
stands  for  strong,  compassionate, 
experienced  leadership.” 


Douglas  Ruhe,  managing  director, 
UPI:  “Small  is  one  of  the  news  industry’s 
true  leaders.  He  is  a  first  class  newsman. 


and  a  news  executive  of  scope  and 
imagination  who  brings  with  him  strong 
organizational  and  managerial  skills.” 

Desmond  Maberley,  acting  manager 
and  editor  of  Reuters  North  America: 
“As  an  old  acquaintance.  I’m  delighted  to 
hear  that  such  a  distinguished  and  pro¬ 
fessional  journalist  is  heading  UPI.  All  at 
Reuters  wish  him  every  success  in  his 
new  role.” 

Roger  Mudd,  NBC  News:  “I’ve 
known  Bill  for  20  years,  and  he  is  a  man  of 
very  high  principles.  Over  the  years, 
standards  tend  to  fade.  That  has  never 
happened  with  Bill  Small,  whose  jour¬ 
nalistic  standards  are  the  highest.” 

UPI  appoints  2 
general  managers 

Thomas  J.  Beatty  was  appointed 
vicepresident  and  general  sales  manager 
of  United  Press  International.  Beatty,  45, 
who  was  Southern  Division  manager,  will 
be  responsible  for  all  sales  activities  of 
the  news  agency. 

I.J.  “Pinky”  Vidacovich,  48,  Mid- 
Atlantic  division  manager,  was  named  to 
succeed  Beatty  as  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  for  the  Southern 
Division,  based  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Villeneuve  to  head 
Reuters  N.  America 

Andre  Villeneuve,  37,  currently  Reut¬ 
ers  manager  for  Europe,  was  appointed 
Reuters  manager  for  North  America, 
effective  January  1.  Desmond  Maberly, 
who  is  editor  and  acting  manager  for 
N .  A. ,  will  continue  as  editor  and  become 
deputy  manager. 


St.  Regis  sells  paper 

The  British  subsidiary  of  St.  Regis 
paper  Co.  has  sold  its  20  provincial  news¬ 
papers  in  Northwest  England,  South 
Yorkshire  and  Teeside  to  Reed 
International,  a  publishing  conglomerate, 
for  $10.4  million. 


Did  you  know? 

More  than  100  Sunday  newspapers  be¬ 
gan  publication  during  the  last  five  years. 

ty  Us  t 

There  were  29  tabloid  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  daily  in  the  United  States  during 
1981. 
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Putting  the  “I”  into  U.P.i. 


By  Frank  H.  Bartholomew 

President,  United  Press  Associations,  1955-58 
President,  United  Press  International,  1958-62 

(NOTE:  This  article  is  extracted  from  Mr.  Bartholomew’s 
memoirs,  now  nearing  publication.  Assisting  him  is  George 
McCadden,  his  former  Sydney  bureau  chief  and  now  a  fellow 
resident  of  Sonoma,  Calif.) 

Here  now  is  the  story  of  COMPANY  X  —  code  name  for 
secret  negotiations  in  the  consolidation  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  U.P.  and  Hearst’s  International  News  Service,  to 
create  today’s  United  Press  International.  It  was  the  out¬ 
standing  accomplishment  of  my  seven-year  presidency. 

The  1958  announcement  of  the  union  of  these  two  world¬ 
wide  wire  services  was  highly  visible.  But  not  visible  then, 
and  typical  of  corporate  mergers  or  take-overs,  was  the  inside 
story  of  what  really  went  on  in  some  board  rooms,  over 
luncheon  tables  and  in  hotel  suites  for  some  years  before 
agreement  was  sealed. 

The  joining  of  U.P.  and  I.N.S.  and  their  newsphoto 
operations  not  only  wiped  out  mounting  I.N.S.  operating 
deficits  for  Hearst.  By  securing  long-term  Hearst  newspaper 
contracts,  U.P.I.  greatly  enlarged  its  revenue  base  and 
immeasurably  increased  efficiency. 

William  Randolph  Hearst  and  Roy  Wilson  Howard  figured 
in  the  first  attempt  at  consolidation.  Roy  went  out  to  San 
Simeon  Castle  in  California  to  see  the  imperial  Hearst,  prob¬ 
ably  in  the  late  1920s  or  early  30s.  This  dialogue  was  con- 
•  firmed  years  later  by  Roy  to  William  McCall,  then  our 
vicepresident  in  Latin  America: 

Howard:  “Bill,  you  know  how  to  run  newspapers,  but  we 
know  how  to  run  a  wire  service.  Why  not  join  I.N.S.  and 
U.P.?” 

Hearst:  “Well,  Roy,  you  know  a  mother  is  always  fondest 
of  her  sickest  child.  So  1  guess  I  will  just  keep  the  I.N.S.” 

The  next  discussion  of  record  occurred  in  early  1954,  when 
I  sought  a  rate  increase  from  Hearst’s  Los  Angeles  Herald  & 
Express.  Publisher  Don  Keeler  resisted,  saying  we  should 
solve  our  increased  costs  without  leaning  on  them,  as  they 
had  cost  problems  also.  Business  manager  Victor  Dunsmore 
asked  what  economies  we  might  consider. 

I  said  the  only  consolidations  might  be  joined  labor  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  Associated  Press  and  I.N.S.  —  and  a  merger  of 
U.P.  and  I.N.S. 

Dunsmore  replied:  “It  would  be  more  practical  to  merge 
the  damned  picture  services.  There’s  a  luxury  to  the  publish¬ 
ing  business  that  really  costs  more  than  it  is  worth.” 

At  a  later  meeting  Keeler  brought  in  David  Hearst.  He 
listened  to  a  review  of  such  a  possible  photo  service  merger.  1 
don’t  recall  that  he  said  anything,  but  gave  the  impression  of 
approval. 

On  March  8,  1954,  some  encouragement  came  from  E.D. 
Coblentz,  a  fellow  Sonoma  home  owner,  editor  of  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  and  a  major  advisor  and  confidante  of 
“The  Chief.”  I  called  on  Cobbie  in  Sonoma  for  aid  in  renew¬ 
ing  our  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  contract.  He  said:  “1 
understand  you  fellows  had  some  conversations  in  Los 
Angeles  about  merging  I.N.P.  and  Acme  newsphotos.  Well, 
such  a  merger  ought  to  take  place.  How  do  we  go  about 
finding  out  whether  these  two  picture  services  can  be  put 
together  on  a  mutually  profitable  basis?” 

(Acme  was  the  photo  service  of  N.E.A.  —  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association,  as  U.P.  had  no  photo  operations 
then). 

Next  day,  March  9,  I  called  on  Randolph  Hearst  in  the 
Examiner  building,  as  arranged  by  Cobbie.  Randolph  proved 
to  be  more  articulate  than  his  brother  David:  “I  don’t  know 
whether  a  merger  would  work  out  or  not,  but  at  least  it  would 
be  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  day.  It  ought  to  work.  It 
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ought  to  create  the  number  one  picture  service  of  the  world, 
and  it  ought  to  wipe  out  our  deficit  and  yours,  if  you  have 
one  —  and  I’ll  bet  you  have! 

“There  will  be  complaints  from  some  of  your  key  people, 
and  from  some  of  ours.  Personal  pride  enters  into  it.  We  don’t 
want  our  service  swallowed  by  yours,  and  I  presume  you  feel 
the  same  way  about  it,  the  other  way  around.” 

(How  right  he  was  in  predicting  complaints  and  resistance, 
and  personal  pride).  He  said  he  would  write  that  day  to  his 
brother  Bill,  and  to  two  top  Hearst  executives:  Richard  E. 
Berlin  and  J.D.  Gortatowsky  (affectionately  known  to  us  as 
Gorty).  And  also  to  Seymour  Berkson,  general  manager  of 
I.N.S.  and  I.N.P. 

Shortly  before  I  moved  into  the  top  New  York  job  in  April 
1955,  United  Press  took  over  Acme.  This  money-losing  serv¬ 
ice  competed  at  a  great  disadvantage  with  I.N.P.  and  the 
A.P.,  which  had  sister  wire  services  to  facilitate  news 
exchange,  communications  and  picture  management. 

Meanwhile,  in  late  1954,  president  Hugh  Baillie  had  moved 
negotiations  to  a  summit,  in  luncheon  discussions  with  Gorta¬ 
towsky,  general  manager  of  Hearst  Newspapers  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  King  Feature  Syndicate,  of  which  I.N.P.  was  a  sub¬ 
sidiary.  They  concentrated  on  the  newsphoto  services  but 
discussed  a  suggestion  that  since  we  would  control  the 
merged  company,  we  would  be  willing  to  consider  consolidat¬ 
ing  tv  film  production  under  Hearst  control. 

It  appears  that  Hugh  attempted  to  augment  these  talks  by 
assigning  U.P.  general  business  manager  Jack  Bisco  to 
negotiate  with  Gorty.  I  was  told  this  failed  because  Gorta¬ 
towsky  distrusted  Bisco. 

The  code  name  COMPANY  X  developed  during  the  Bail- 
lie-Gortatowsky  luncheons  at  the  Essex  House.  Knowing  his 
flair  for  the  dramatic,  it’s  a  safe  bet  our  Hugh  was  the  author. 

Soon  after  I  succeeded  Baillie,  1  tried  advancing  negotia¬ 
tions  at  the  operating  management  level  of  the  two  photo 
services.  This  tactic  flopped  in  a  clash  between  Mims  Thoma¬ 
son,  general  manager  of  our  newly-acquired  picture 
operations  and  Seymour  Berkson,  his  I.N.P.  counterpart. 
(Thomason  succeeded  me  as  U.P.I.  president  in  1%2). 

(Continued  on  page  26) 
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AMONG  the  well-known  United  Press  bylines  during  World  War  II:  Frank 
H.  Bartholomew,  who  later  would  become  o  UP  president,  interviews  a 
AAorine  on  Okinawa. 


(Continued  from  page  25) 

I  next  turned  to  Leroy  R.  Keller,  our  general  sales  manager, 
and  asked  him  to  be  caretaker  of  the  conversations,  but  con¬ 
tinued  my  own  activity.  Keller,  one  of  the  ablest  of  all  my 
executives,  translated  his  negotiating  skills  into  a  business 
upon  retirement  from  U.P.l.  As  a  broker/consultant  for 
publishers  and  broadcasters,  he  quickly  became  a  millionaire . 

In  early  exploratory  talks,  Charles  McCabe,  publisher  of 
the  New  York  Mirror,  proved  helpful.  He  had  been  our  central 
division  manager  and  was  also  a  publisher  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News.  We  met  in  his  East 
River  apartment.  McCabe  favored  consolidation  of  the  three 
syndicates:  Hearst’sKing Features,  N.E. A.,  and  United  Fea¬ 
tures.  I  countered:  “If  we  are  going  to  combine  the  subsidiary 
companies,  why  not  the  parent  companies?  Why  not  put 
l.N.S.  into  U.P.?” 

He  agreed  such  a  consolidation  deserved  study.  In  solid 
sessions  of  about  two  weeks  (including  luncheons)  a  compari¬ 
son  of  revenues  made  U.P.  control  quite  heavily  obvious. 
McCabe  insisted  that  Hearst  would  settle  for  nothing  under  a 
50-50  ownership,  even  if  required  to  equalize  equity  with 
cash.  After  talking  to  Gortatowsky,  then  in  California, 
McCabe  advised  he  was  instructed  to  call  off  negotiations 
because  of  conflicting  viewpoints. 

While  I  was  in  Europe,  Keller  maintained  contact  with 
McCabe.  “We  made  little  progress  until  about  August  1, 1955. 
Bart  had  returned  from  Europe  and  I  wanted  desperately  to 
report  some  progress.  Over  lunch,  1  told  McCabe  that  both  of 
us  agreed  we  should  combine  the  two  organizations.  I  know 
the  matter  from  the  Hearst  side  but  it  is  an  answer 
unacceptable  to  Scripps-Howard.” 

McCabe  added  that  Hearst  must  share  U.P.  ownership. 
“This  fairly  stunned  me,”  Lee  remembered,  “for  1  knew  the 
E.W.  Scripps  Company  had  never  had  outside  stockholders 
except,  of  course,  Roy  Howard,  a  partner.  Nevertheless,  I 
told  McCabe  1  would  try  to  persuade  Bart  to  sell  the  idea  to 
Roy  Howard.  Bart  laughed  at  the  preposterous  notion.  But 
still  grinning,  he  said  ‘What  do  I  have  to  lose?  I’ll  call  Jack 
Howard  and  tell  him  you  and  I  would  like  to  see  him  and  Roy 
as  we  have  a  new  idea  about  l.N.S.’.” 

Keller  predicted:  “Roy  will  be  in  a  foul  mood;  he  will  pick  a 
fight  with  the  waiter,  and  he  will  deride  the  whole  idea,  and 
particularly  anyone  silly  enough  to  propose  it.” 
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Keller  bet  me  two  dollars  that  I  was  wrong.  Lee  recalled: 
“When  Bart  outlined  McCabe’s  proposal,  Roy’s  comment 
was  astonishing.  He  said:  'It  is  not  a  bad  idea.  I  have  long  felt 
that  ownership  of  United  Press  should  be  widened  and  an 
audit  made  public’. 

“We  were  elated  enroute  to  the  office  and  Bart  generously 
handed  me  two  dollars.  We  were  on  our  way,  but  it  took 
nearly  two  years  and  much  frustration  before  the  dream 
became  a  reality.” 

After  some  months,  McCabe,  Gorty,  Thomason,  Keller 
and  1  lunched  at  the  Brook  Club,  where  I  was  a  member, 
seeking  to  revive  negotiations.  McCabe  told  Gorty  that  l.N.P. 
was  pretty  much  of  a  wreck  and  that  the  Hearst  crowd  must 
reconcile  themselves  to  a  minority  position  in  any  merger. 
Gorty  said  his  people  were  talking  about  a  45%  interest. 

Keller  recalled  that  Gorty  was  “unconvinced,  partly 
because  he  distrusted  his  long-time  rival  service  and  partly 
because  he  intensely  disliked  McCabe.  But  he  said  he  would 
think  it  over.” 

Gorty  phoned  me  at  my  Sonoma  ranch  in  mid-October  and 
we  agreed  to  meet  in  New  York  in  November.  Again  we  met 
at  the  Brook.  McCabe  and  Joe  Kingsbury  Smith  accompanied 
Gorty.  Smith  was  general  manager  of  l.N.S.,  as  Seymour 
Berkson  had  died.  With  me  were  Keller  and  Thomason.  We 
met  briefly  and  reviewed  previous  points.  Gorty  feared  a 
news  leak  of  our  negotiations  (which  could  set  off  cancella¬ 
tions  of  l.N.S.  and  l.N.P.  contracts).  We  agreed  to  his  sugges¬ 
tion  to  meet  in  Santa  Barbara  where  he  usually  spent  eight  to 
ten  weeks  every  winter. 

Between  the  two  Brook  Club  sessions,  McCabe  read  to  me 
from  a  letter  Kingsbury  Smith  wrote  to  Richard  Berlin,  urging 
a  halt  in  discussion  “because  we  have  the  U nited  Press  driven 
against  the  ropes  and  this  is  no  time  to  show  them  mercy.” 

The  COMPANY  X  code  nearly  cracked  wide  open  at  the 
start  of  the  Santa  Barbara  meetings,  which  began  about 
February  1 ,  1957  in  the  Biltmore  hotel.  Gorty  brought  Kings¬ 
bury  Smith  and  I  was  supported  by  Keller  and  Joe  Fawcett,  a 
Scripps  lawyer. 

Robert  O’Dell,  hotel  owner  and  an  old  friend,  graciously 
offered  us  his  executive  office.  Unfortunately  we  could  be 
seen  from  the  lobby  through  plate  glass  doors. 

(Continued  on  page  32) 
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(Continued  from  p.  ! !) 
a  risk  that  we  weren’t  ready  to  take  on,” 
Page  said.  “We  told  Cowles  on  Septem¬ 
ber  4  that  we  were  not  interested  and  they 
announced  on  September  7  that  the  paper 
would  be  closed  on  September  19.” 

After  the  September  7  announcement, 
the  unions  reportedly  learned  from 
Cowles  Media  that  Murdoch  had  been 
contacted  earlier  about  buying  the  paper, 
but  had  declined.  According  to  Page,  the 
unions  asked  Cowles  if  they  could  try  to 
convince  Murdoch  to  acquire  the  paper. 

Representatives  of  the  Guild  and  two 
other  unions  flew  to  New  York  on  Sep¬ 
tember  12  and  met  with  News  America 
executives  including  Murdoch. 

“We  laid  out  the  conditions  we  felt 
necessary  to  continue  operating  the 
newspaper,”  Page  said. 

Among  those  conditions  was  the  shift¬ 
ing  to  an  independent  contract  system  as 
a  means  of  delivering  the  newspaper,  as 
opposed  to  Guild  represented  drivers. 


And,  a  6-month  “window  period.”  That 
is,  Murdoch  wanted  six-months  to 
evaluate  editorial  personnel  with  the  right 
to  make  any  changes  deemed  necessary 
within  that  period. 

“They  did  not  find  anything  we  had  laid 
on  the  table  so  repugnant  that  they 
wouldn't  talk  to  us  further,”  Page  said. 
“They  invited  us  up  to  Buffalo  to  negoti¬ 
ate  further.” 

That  same  day,  civic  leaders  in  Buffalo 
and  major  advertisers  also  flew  to  New 
York  City  and  met  with  News  America 
execs.  The  advertisers  said  they  would 
make  commitments  to  linage  if  the  paper 
were  purchased  by  Murdoch. 

“We  agreed  to  sign  a  conditional  letter 
of  purchase  based  on  our  ability  to  negoti¬ 
ate  new  contracts.”  Page  said. 

Negotiations  took  place  from  Septem¬ 
ber  12  through  the  16th  and  a  major 
stumbling  block  arose.  In  the  end,  neither 
side  would  budge. 


DEADUNES? 


HOTUNES; 


n  you're  right  on  the  deadline  and  need  it  fast,  take  the 
footwork  out  of  tact-gathering.  Dial  the  Chevron  Hot  Lines— and  let  us 
do  the  research  tor  you. 

You'll  get  up-to-the-minute  information.  And  fast,  accurate 
answers  to  questions  atmut  Chevron  U.S.A..  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
ol  California,  and  the  oil  industry  in  general. 

Our  experienced  staff  will  gather  the  tacts  you  want,  set  up 
interviews,  arrange  lor  Chevron  representatives  to  appear  on  TV  and 
radio,  and  help  you  in  every  other  way  possible. 

Get  to  know  the  specialists  behind  the  Lines. 

The  Chevron  Hot  Lines. 


Guy  Carruthers 

(415)894-2881 

Dale  Basye 

(415)894-4358 

Jerry  Martin 

(415)894-0776 

Nancy  Arvay 
(TV-Radio  Specialist! 

(415)894-4581 


Chevron 


The  controversy  arose  over  News 
America’s  desire  to  keep  only  70  of  the 
current  l.‘>7  newsroom  employees  by 
March  of  1983.  The  Guild  felt  this  was  an 
attempt  to  bust  the  union.  News  America 
felt  it  had  to  be  able  to  change  the  editorial 
direction  and  quality  of  the  paper  by  putt¬ 
ing  its  own  people  in  certain  positions. 

“We  wanted  to  keep  90  of  the  157 
editorial  positions  and  out  of  those  90,  we 
were  willing  to  guarantee  jobs  for  no  few¬ 
er  than  70  who  were  employed  at  the 
paper  at  the  time  of  takeover,”  Page  said. 
“In  other  words,  70  of  157  editorial  per¬ 
sonnel  had  guaranteed  jobs.  Also,  we 
wanted  the  sole  right  to  determine  who 
stayed  and  who  went.” 

In  exchange.  Page  said,  those  ter¬ 
minated  would  be  paid  full  severance  by 
News  America  and  would  also  receive 
$5,000  each,  regardless  of  how  many 
years  of  service.  News  America  also 
would  agree  to  continue  medical 
insurance  for  six  months  after  termina¬ 
tion. 

The  unions  at  first  felt  News  America’s 
terms  were  too  outrageous  to  even  vote 
on.  Eventually  a  hand  vote  was  taken  and 
the  offer  turned  down. 

“We  look  at  a  newspaper  somewhat 
differently  than  many  other  publishers,” 
Page  said.  “We  want  control  of  the  news¬ 
room.  We  want  to  determine  the  quality 
of  the  staff.  We  want  to  put  out  the  type  of 
newspaper  we  want.” 

While  the  Guild  is  blaming  News 
America,  News  America  blames  the 
Guild.  “The  burden  rests  squarely  with 
the  Newspaper  Guild.”  Page  said.  “We 
felt  we  could  have  reached  agreement 
with  the  other  eight  unions.  Our  proposal 
would  have  saved  700  of  1 , 100  jobs.  ” 

The  paper’s  circulation  was  127,750 
daily  and  267,975  on  Sundays,  according 
to  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation  figures  for 
September  30,  1981.  Buffalo  Evening 
News  sells  263,235  daily  and  188,044  on 
Sunday. 

Silha,  chairman  of  Cowles  Media  Co., 
said  the  newspaper  has  lost  $26  million, 
about  $8.5  million  a  year,  since  the  com¬ 
pany  purchased  it  in  1979. 

Cowles  Media,  formerly  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  T ribune  Co. ,  purchased 
the  Courier-Express  and  its  subsidiary 
cable  system,  CableScope,  for  $30  mil¬ 
lion  in  1979  from  the  William  J.  Conners 
family.  The  cable  system  is  estimated  to 
be  worth  more  than  $50  million. 

Buffalo  Evening  News  came  out  with  a 
morning  “Sunrise”  edition  to  fill  the  void 
left  by  the  Courier-Express’  demise. 

Foster  Spencer,  News  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  said  the  morning  edition  will  be 
delivered  to  newsstands  at  around  5  A.M. 

Foster  said  the  News  will  be  adding  to 
its  editorial  staff  “as  necessary  over  the 
next  several  months.” 

Noting  that  “fully  half’  of  the  Courier- 
Express’  editorial  staff  submitted  ap¬ 
plications  to  the  News,  Foster  said  “only 
Courier-Express  people  will  be  hired.” 
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Don  Wright 

AWARD-WINNING  CARTOONS  THAT  WIN  READERS 


Don  Wright’s  cartoons  have  the  kind  of  impact  that 
brings  new  readers  to  the  editorial  page.  He  won  The  Pulitzer 
Prize  in  1980  and  1966  •  The  Overseas  Press  Club  Award  in 
1982,  1980,  1972  and  1969  •  The  Headliner  Award  in  1980  •  The 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  Award  for  Distinguished  Service  in  1978. 


Ask  for  samples  and  a  rate.  Call  toll  free,  800/847-421 1 
AVAILABLE  BEGINNING  OCT.  4 


M  Tribune  Company  Syndicate,  Inc. 

220  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  NY  10017  (800)  847-4211 


Robert  S.  Reed 

PRESIDENT 


Don  Mlchd  Walter  F.  Mahoney 

VICE  PRESIDENT/EDflOR  SMES  MANAGER 


Peter  S.  Willett 

OPERATIONS  MANAGER 


N-1700 


to  print  inserts  and 
Sunday  Magazines* 


Harris  has  developed  three  new  presses  which  are  specifically 
designed  to  print  inserts  and  Sunday  Magazines  efficiently  and 
economically.  Regardless  of  size  or  run  length,  there  is  a  Harris  press 
ideally  suited  to  the  job.  The  double-width  N-1700,  and  single-width 
N-9(X)  and  N-936  all  have  21 "  cut-offs  to  save  up  to  15%  on  paper. 

Let  Harris  show  you  how  these  great  new  presses  can  improve 
your  products  while  reducing  costs.  Write  to  Richard  H.  Bell,  Harris 
Corporation,  Newspaper  Press  Division,  121  Broadway,  Dover,  NH  03820. 


I  made  several  attempts  to  resume 
reading  my  memorandum  to  its  conclu¬ 
sion,  so  that  criticism  would  assess  the 
entire  situation  in  perspective.  No  such 
luck.  I  made  no  headway  against  Roy’s 
obvious  intention  to  halt  the  entire 
negotiating  process. 

Keller  recalled  that  Howard,  while 
pacing  the  floor,  addressed  this  to  Bart 
and  himself: 


“You  and  Lee  are  bit  negotiators;  you 
are  salesmen.  I  pride  myself  on  being  a 
negotiator.  Why  I  could  negotiate  a  better 
deal  with  Hap  Kern  in  48  hours  !’(Harold 
G.  Kern  was  publisher  of  the  Boston 
Hearst  papers,  also  a  vicepresident  and  a 
director  of  the  Hearst  Corporation). 

“As  Howard’s  tirade  went  on,  I  looked 
at  Bart.  He  could  barely  suppress  his 
anger.  I  noticed  a  red  flush  creeping 
upward  from  his  neck.  But  he  said  calm¬ 
ly:  ‘O.K.,  Roy.  If  you  feel  you  can  make  a 
better  deal,  by  all  means  take  it  over.’ 

“Roy,  with  his  inimitable  coyness, 
looked  over  his  glasses  and  asked:  ‘Do 
you  really  mean  it?’  Yes,  indeed, 
answered  Bart!” 

Roy  left  the  room  (he  customarily  left 
meetings  several  times,  to  return  just 
before  they  broke  up).  His  exit  line  was 
this  memorable  pronunciamento: 

‘“Don’t  forget  —  I’ll  have  this  thing 
done,  and  done  properly,  within  48 
hours’.” 

On  another  occasion,  with  Keller,  I 
tried  to  report  on  an  extremely  difficult 
session  with  the  Hearst  people  and  Roy 
didn’t  want  to  hear  about  it.  I  blew  my 


FOUR  PRESIDENTS  of  United  Press  International  gathered  at  the  Cloud 
Room  in  New  York  City  with  the  Empire  State  Building  as  the  backdrop.  The 
occasion  was  a  luncheon  given  by  Frank  H.  Bartholomew,  when  he  held  the 
office.  From  left,  Bartholomew,  Hugh  Baillie,  Karl  Bikel,  and  Roy  W. 
Howard. 

(Continued  from  paf>e  26) 

Keller  recalled:  “After  a  morning  of  probing,  we  broke  for  H« 

lunch  in  the  inner  patio.  O'Dell  was  happy  to  host  such  an  tellir 

august  group,  and  thought  a  little  publicity  wouldn't  hurt  his  Rc 

hotel.  So  out  he  comes  with  the  hotel  photographer  to  record  in  w 
this  historic  meeting.  We  all  threw  up  our  hands  in  shocked  man 

protest.  This  was  a  SECRET  meeting!”  depr 

The  discussion  proceeded  smoothly,  and  included  discus-  us,  r 
sion  to  include  a  merging  of  the  wire  services,  after  Fawcett  forej 
pointed  out  that  if  we  ever  joined  l.N.S.  and  U.P.  we  should  Oi 

avoid  doing  it  in  two  steps,  because  of  possible  Justice  he  d 
Department  intervention  between  steps.  ends 

However,  we  seriously  erred  in  halting  negotiations  at  feeli 

about  the  seventh  inning  while  each  side  consulted  their  regn 

boards  of  directors.  Thus.  Gorty  and  Kingsbury  Smith  met  1  l 

their  directors  in  Los  Angeles,  coincidentally  with  meetings  wou 

of  the  Hearst  Corporation  and  Hearst  Consolidated.  Keller 
and  I  returned  to  New  York  for  a  board  meeting  of  U.P.  on 
February  11,  1957.  Lc 

It  turned  out  disastrously,  and  I  recorded  some  details  to  ^ 

show  how  corporate  mergers  can  be  derailed  in  a  board  meet- 
ing — details  rarely  made  public.  Roy  Howard  would  not 
permit  me  to  finish  my  presentation,  condemning  vigorously  ^ues 

and  dramatically  most  of  the  basic  steps  taken.  He  accused  us 
of  having  been  taken  into  camp  as  gullibles  by  the  Hearst 
negotiators. 


“Roy,  we  have  a  great  deal  more  trou- 
•lovd  ble  in  clearing  this  deal  with  our  own 

■  The  board  than  we  do  with  the  opposition.  It’s 

Ihe  disheartening  and  self-defeating,  and  I 

'  W.  don’t  think  you  should  hold  to  this 

position.” 

He  looked  a  bit  startled,  but  as  usual  handled  himself  well, 
telling  me  to  go  ahead  with  my  full  presentation. 

Roy  and  Kern  held  some  desultory  conversations,  resulting 
in  written  position  statements  from  Roy  which  really  were 
manifestos  served  on  Hap.  They  were  so  increasingly 
deprecating  in  tone  to  be  almost  offensive.  It  seemed  to  all  of 
us,  reading  carbon  copies,  that  the  end  of  negotiations  was  a 
foregone  conclusion. 

On  July  3,  1957,  Roy  telephoned  this  message:  “Hap  said 
he  desired  to  conclude  the  conversations  by  tucking  in  all 
ends  neatly  in  order  to  avoid  any  misunderstandings  or  hurt 
feelings.”  Roy  was  utterly  unabashed  and  obviously  had  no 
regrets. 

1  told  Keller  we  simply  had  to  make  a  deal  and  that  we 
would  continue  despite  Roy’s  attitude. 

At  the  Grove 

Looking  back,  years  later,  it  appeared  that  the  way  opened 
to  a  major  breakthrough  later  that  July.  It  happened,  of  all 
places,  in  my  camp  in  the  Bohemian  Grove.  There  on  a 
salubrious  evening,  in  the  redwoods  by  the  Russian  River,  my 
guest  and  1  shared  drinks  and  talk.  He  was  Charles  E.  Scripps, 
chief  executive  of  the  Scripps  family  interests,  grandson  of 
their  founder,  and  controlling  voice  in  Scripps-Howard. 

(Continued  on  pufte  50) 
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Complete  page  make-up. . . 


front  page  to  classifieds. 


transferred  to  a  character  generator 
for  formatting  and  transmission  via 
cable  TV. 

Full  page  typesetting.  Although  the 
CPS  1 000  Series  will  interface  with 
almost  any  typesetter,  the  Itek  Mark  VIII 
typesets  entire  newspaper  pages  with¬ 
out  the  need  for  paste-up.  And  this  single 
source  responsibility  can  simplify  any 
service  requirements. 

Get  full  information.  Write  today,  or 
staple  your  business  card  to  this  ad  and 
send  it  to: 

Itek  Composition  Systems 
Advertising  Department 
355  Middlesex  Avenue 
Wilmington,  M  A  01 887 
Call  toll-free  (800)  225-0892 
In  Massachusetts  (617)933-7000 


Type  for  this  ad  was  composed  on  Hek  composition 
equipment.  Itek  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Itek 
Corporation. 


25  years  of  making  complicated  simple. 


A  new  modular  family  of  high-speed 
copy  processing  systems,  the  Itek  CPS 
1 000  Series  handles  high  volume  edito¬ 
rial,  classified  and  display  advertising 
composition  from  input  through 
editing  and  manipulation  to  fully 
paginated  and  typeset  output.  Only 
the  Itek  CPS  1 000  Series  system  can 
handle  so  many  newspaper  needs  so 
well  within  a  single  system. 

Editorial  page  make-up.  After  input, 
but  prior  to  typesetting,  you  see  and 
manipulate  each  full  newspaper  page 
on  a  Graphic  Display  Terminal.  Then  the 
entire  page  can  be  typeset,  camera-ready, 
greatly  reducing  expensive,  time-con¬ 
suming, manual  paste-up.  In  addition, 
the  CPS  1000  Series  will  interface  with 
other  page  make-up  terminals. 

Classified  ad  pagination.  The  CPS 
1000  Series  can  save  a  great  deal  of 


time  in  classified  ad  page  make-up.  Ads 
are  simply  entered  into  the  system  as 
they  are  received.  Then  they  are  auto¬ 
matically  arranged  under  their  proper 
classifications  and  paginated  for  type¬ 
setting.  Display  ads  can  also  be  merged 
into  the  classified  pages. 

Remote  two  way  communications. 
Remote  terminals  in  the  next  room  or 
around  the  country  can  communicate 
bi-directionally  with  the  CPS  system. 
Remote  bureaus  may  be  either  contin¬ 
uously  on-line  or  independent  with  only 
occasional  system  communication 
required.  The  CPS  1000  Series  will  also 
accept  input  from.other  manufacturers’ 
remote  terminals. 

Cable  TV  interface.  News 
stories  and  classified  ads 
recorded  on  the  CPS  1 000 
Series  data  base  may  be 


tek 


UPl  turned  headlines 
into  best  seiiing  books 


By  Kenneth  Smith 

Books  became  an  important  by¬ 
product  of  UPl’s  worldwide  news  and 
picture  services  during  the  1960s  and  70s. 
Most  successful  was  the  phenomenal 
bestseller  “Four  Days,”  an  historical 
record  of  the  assassination  of  President 
John  F.  Kennedy. 

Produced  in  collaboration  with  the 
American  Heritage  Publishing  Co. ,  it  sold 
close  to  three  million  copies.  It  made  the 
bestseller  lists  soon  after  it  began  coming 
off  the  presses  early  in  1964. 

First  sales  were  to  readers  of  cooperat¬ 
ing  UPI  subscriber  newspapers,  which 
promoted  the  book  heavily  with  materials 
supplied  by  UPl.  There  were  also  some 
UPl  subscriber  broadcast  stations  which 
likewise  handled  the  book.  Sub¬ 
sequently,  American  Heritage  supplied 
copies  to  book  and  department  stores. 

“Four  Days” 

“Four  Days”  featured  UPI’s  news  and 
picture  coverage  of  the  occurrences  of 


(Kenneth  Smith  was  promotion  mana¬ 
ger  of  UPI  from  1958  until  1978.  Now  re¬ 
tired,  he  resides  in  Boca  Raton,  Fla.) 


November  22  and  23,  l%3  in  Dallas  and 
Washington.  It  included  the  late  UPl 
White  House  reporter  Merriman  Smith’s 
coverage  of  the  assassination  which  was 
later  to  be  awarded  the  Pulitzer  Prize. 

It  was  the  forerunner  of  a  number  of 
books  on  headline  subjects  using  UPI 
material.  Most  were  offered  similarly  to 
UPI  newspaper  and  broadcast  subscrib¬ 
ers  for  public  service  and  promotional 
use. 

Further  UPI  collaboration  with  Amer¬ 
ican  Heritage  resulted  in  memorial 
biographies  of  Sir  Winston  Churchill  and 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  following  their 
deaths,  and  a  book  on  the  Arab-Israeli 
six-day  war  of  1967. 

“Gemini” 

Projects  with  other  publishing  firms 
included: 

“Gemini,”  a  book  on  early  space 
flights,  published  by  Prentice  Hall. 

Pocket  Books  utilized  UPI  material  for 
a  book  on  the  visit  of  Pope  Paul  VI  to  New 
York  and  the  United  Nations.  Similarly, 
Cowles  Publishing  Co.  used  UPl  text  and 


picture  coverage  for  a  book  on  the 
assassination  of  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

Following  the  death  of  Harry  S.  Tru¬ 
man,  UPI  collaborated  with  Grosset  & 
Dunlap  in  marketing  a  memorial  pictorial 
biography  of  the  former  President. 

There  was  also  a  series  of  single  sub¬ 
ject,  magazine-format  publications  by 
Cowles  Publishing  Co.  featuring  photo 
coverage  provided  by  UPI. 

During  this  period  the  UPI  Audio  Net¬ 
work  was  producing  itself,  or  in  associa¬ 
tion  with  various  record  companies, 
documentaries  in  sound  on  major  news 
events  such  as  the  assassination  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy  and  the  U.S.  space  mis¬ 
sions  to  the  moon.  Audio  actualities  from 
the  UPI  audio  sound  library  also  were  the 
source  for  an  annual  news  review  of  the 
year  distributed  to  record  and  department 
stores. 

An  intramural  project  over  a  ten-year 
span  from  1966  through  1975  was  the 
publication  each  spring  of  a  paperback 
book  titled  “Selections.”  This  annual 
anthology  offered  a  sampling  of  the  work 
UPI  felt  gave  distribution  to  its  news  and 
picture  services  during  the  year.  Under 
the  UPI  editorship  first  of  Roger  Tatarian 
and  then  H.L.  Stevenson,  it  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  promotion  department  and 
copies  were  distributed  at  the  ANPA  con¬ 
vention  and  to  newspapers  and  journal¬ 
ism  schools  throughout  the  country. 


A  BROKEN  FIBIA? 
Of  course  not. 


If  you're  like  most  of  us. 
medical  terms  send  you 
straight  to  the  dictionary. 
There  you  find  that  the  larger 
of  the  two  bones  in  the  lower 
leg  is  the  tibia;  the  smaller, 
the  fibula.  Good  thing  you 
checked  it  out.  You've 
avoided  an  error. 

Another  error  you  can  avoid 
is  the  misuse  of  our  name. 
Caterpillar.  We  build  a  line 
of  materials  handling  equip¬ 
ment  that  includes  lift  trucks, 
log  skidders,  wheel  and 
track-type  loaders  and  off- 
highway  trucks.  We  also 
build  track-type  tractors, 
motor  graders,  excavators, 
pipelayers,  wheel  dozers, 
compactors  and  engines. 


There  are  other  companies 
building  products  similar  to 
ours.  Occasionally  they  paint 
them  yellow,  too.  But  they 
don't  carry  the  CATERPILLAR 
trademark.  You  see, 
CATERPILLAR  and  CAT  are 
registered  trademarks  of 
Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 

We're  proud  of  our  trade¬ 
marks  and  the  products  we 
put  them  on.  Please  make 
sure  you  use  our  trademarks 
properly  when  you  write 
about  Caterpillar  or  the 
products  we  build. 

And  Good  Luck  to  you. 


□ 


CATERPILLAR 


C«t«rpiliar,  Cat  and  D  ara  Tradamarka  of  Catarpitlar  Tractor  Co. 
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The  NAPB  money  plate. 

Nothing  prints  your  newspaper  for  less.  Not 
Letterflex®  not  offset,  not  anything. 


NAPPlates*  save.  That's  why  NAPPlate  is 
the  money  plate.  No  other  printing  method 
available  to  the  newspaper  industry  is  more 
economical  than  the  NAPPlate  system.  These 
seven  factors  prove  it. 

Save  capital  equipment  investment.  It's  a 
fraction  of  any  other  printing  plate  system. 
Save  interest.  Large  investments  eat  up  profits 
when  the  cost  of  money  is  soaring. 

Save  labor.  We  make  NAPPlates.  You  don't. 
Save  energy.  NAPP  NP™  Series  equipment 
cuts  energy  costs  75%,  water  costs  50%. 


Save  maintenance.  It's  fast  and  the  reliability 
is  the  highest  in  the  industry.  And  there  are 
big  savings  in  maintenance  and  cleaning 
materials,  too. 

Save  paper.  At  $ 500/ton,  2%  waste  costs  about 
$2.00  per  plate. 

Save,  Save,  Save.  With  NAPPlate  -  fast,  easy, 
convenient  processing  means  high 
productivity. 

Add  up  these  savings  and  you  get  the  lowest 
plate  cost  of  any  system.  But  that's  not  all.  NAPP 
also  provides  the  highest  quality  plates,  best 
consistency,  and  unparalleled  service. 


The  NAPP  System.  You  can't  print  yoiu*  newspaper  for  less. 

mnpR 

NAPP  Systems  (USA)  Inc.,  360  So.  Pacific,  San  Marcos,  CA  92069 
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Delaney  Gilbert  Thorpe 


Robert  DeLaney  was  appointed 
vicepresident/director  of  finance  for  the 
New  York  Daily  News.  He  was  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  chief  financial  officer  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  and  has  been  on  loan  to  the 
Daily  News  since  last  December.  Before 
joining  the  Tribune,  DeLaney  was 
director  of  finance  and  treasurer  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

4c  *  * 

Dan  Henderson  was  named  an  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor  of  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal.  He  joined  the  staff 
as  an  intern  from  Memphis  State  Univer¬ 
sity  in  1975  and  in  addition  to  reporting 
since  then  has  been  assistant  editor  of  the 
Living  section  and  developer  of  the  pap¬ 
er’s  Living  Well  section.  Henderson  has 
writteiv  a  science  fiction  novel,  “Para- 
'^ise,”  which  will  be  published  next  April. 

Quick  Access... 

AFL-CIO 
Facts  or 
Viewpoints 

The  national  AFL-CIO 
Department  of  Information 
will  handle  your  inquiries. 

Office:  (202)  637-5010 

Recorded  Information: 
(8001368-5744 

Home  Numbers: 
iMurray  Seeger, 

Director  of  Information 

(301)949-9051 

Rex  Hardesty,  Assistant  Director 

(301)340-1366 


Richard  W.  Gilbert,  a  vicepresident 
of  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
Company,  also  has  been  named  director 
of  marketing  for  the  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Des  Moines  Tribune  newspapers. 
Gilbert  will  be  responsible  for  the  circula- 
tion,  advertising  and  promotion 
departments. 

He  joined  the  company  corporate  staff 
in  1975  and  was  named  president  of  The 
Register  Broadcast  Group  in  1981.  He 
continues  in  that  position  but  will  not  be 
involved  in  day-to-day  operation  of  the 
group. 

*  *  ♦ 

Scott  Fosdick  is  now  entertainment 
editor  of  the  Baltimore  News- American. 
He  was  formerly  arts  editor  of  the  Morris¬ 
town  (N.J.)  Daily  Record. 

4c  *  4c 

Judy  Beals  was  appointed  circulation 
promotions  manager  of  the  Beaumont 
(Texas)  Enterprise  &  Journal. 

*  *  * 

The  Rev.  Edward  J.  Lynch,  S.J.,  an 
associate  professor  at  the  University  of 
San  Francisco  who  produced  and  nar¬ 
rated  a  daily  program  for  Vatican  Radio, 
has  been  named  dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Corporate  and  Political  Com¬ 
munication  at  Fairfield  University,  Fair- 
field,  Conn. 

Author-professor  Theodore  A. 
Cheney  has  been  acting  dean  since  the 
death  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Burke, 
S.J.,  last  year. 


Michael  D.  Thorpe,  publisher  of  the 
Pullman  (Wash.)  Herald,  is  the  new 
director  of  marketing  for  the  Clearwater 
(Fla.)  Sun.  He  succeeds  Robert  B. 
Booth  in  overseeing  retail  and  classified 
advertising,  advertiser  services  and  sales 
development.  Before  his  appointment  as 
the  Herald’s  publisher  in  1978,  Thorpe 
was  advertising  manager  of  the  twice- 
weekly  paper  and  earlier  ad  manager  of 
the  Oregon  City  Enterprise  Courier.  The 
Clearwater  Sun  is  a  Jefferson-Pilot  Pub¬ 
lications  member. 

4c  4c  * 

Everett  Groseclose,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Dow  Jones  News  Service,  and 
Dan  Perkes,  assistant  general  manager 
of  the  Associated  Press,  have  been 
named  outstanding  mass  com¬ 
munications  alumni  of  the  year  at  Texas 
Tech  University,  Lubbock.  They  are 
being  honored  at  the  university’s 
homecoming  celebration  this  weekend. 

4c  4c  ♦ 

Joseph  P.  Frazier  was  appointed  the 
Associated  Press  Central  America 
correspondent,  based  in  Costa  Rica.  The 
post  is  a  newly  established  corresponden¬ 
cy.  Frazier,  with  AP  since  1972,  served 
on  the  world  desk  in  New  York  and  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Mexico  City  in  1979,  becoming 
news  editor  there  the  next  year. 

4c  4c  4c 

Mike  Qualls,  political  editor  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner,  was 
appointed  editor  of  City  News  Service  of 
Los  Angeles.  Qualls  replaces  Margaret 
C.  Brown,  who  resigned  to  join  the  Seat¬ 
tle  Post-Intelligencer  staff. 

Qualls  joined  the  Herald  Examiner  in 
1974  and  previously  worked  in  London 
and  was  director  of  a  public  relations  and 
advertising  agency  owned  by  Fleet  St. 
Securities.  Before  U.S.  Army  service  in 
Vietnam,  Qualls  was  a  reporter  and 
bureau  chief  for  the  Lindsay-Schaub 
Newspaper  group  in  Illinois. 
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TO  EUROPE — Joanne  AAorgan,  features  edi¬ 
tor  of  United  Press  Canada,  will  be  one  of  30 
reporters  from  around  the  world  joining  the 
eight-month  trcwel  and  study  program,  "Jour¬ 
nalists  in  Europe"  beginning  in  mid-October. 
AAorgan,  who  joined  UPC  in  1978  after  four 
years  with  Chatelaine,  o  women's  magazine, 
will  contribute  occasional  articles  to  the  wire 
service  during  the  program  designed  to  give 
reporters  an  understanding  of  European  institu¬ 
tions  and  issues. 

The  program  is  operated  by  the  Paris-based 
Centre  de  Formation  et  de  Perfectionnement  des 
Journalists. 


IN  THE  NEWS 


Edited  by  LENORA  WILLIAMSON 


Associate  editor  Leonard  Larsen, 
chief  of  the  Denver  Post’s  Washington 
bureau  since  1971,  has  joined  the  news¬ 
paper’s  editorial  page  staff.  His 
headquarters  will  remain  in  the  nation's 
capital. 

Larsen's  commentary  column,  which 
appears  on  the  Sunday  editorial  page,  has 
been  expanded  to  a  twice-weekly  sche¬ 
dule.  Since  joining  the  Post  as  a  copyboy 
in  1950,  Larsen  has  covered  almost  every 
beat  on  the  paper. 

In  another  change,  James  P.  Herre 
was  named  deputy  sports  editor.  He  is 
former  sports  writer  for  the  Colorado 
Springs  Sun  and  assistant  sports  editor  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner. 

♦  ♦  * 

Diane  Werts,  drama  critic  of  the  Dal¬ 
las  Morning  News  the  past  three  years, 
was  appointed  assistant  editor  of  arts  and 
entertainment.  She  will  continue  to  make 
regular  contributions  as  a  writer.  • 

Succeeding  Werts  as  drama  critic  is 
Jeremy  Gerard,  formerly  staff  theater 
critic  at  the  Soho  News,  a  New  York  City 
weekly.  He  has  contributed  reviews  and 
features  to  the  Morning  News  the  past 
year  and  has  edited  the  American  Theater 
Critics  Association  newsletter  since 
1980. 

*  *  * 

John  G.  Griffin  was  appointed  dep¬ 
uty  managing  editor  of  United  Press 
International.  Griffin  will  be  involved  in 
all  aspects  of  UPI’s  news  service  with 
primary  concern  and  emphasis  on  the  en¬ 
terprise  report.  Griffin  served  as  assistant 
managing  editor  for  enterprise  the  past 
two  years. 

Griffin  joined  the  then  United  Press  in 
1945  at  New  York  as  racing  editor  and 
sports  writer.  He  was  assistant  sports  edi¬ 
tor  four  years  before  moving  to  Atlanta  as 
Southern  Division  news  editor,  and  in 
1967  returned  to  New  York  as  sports  edi¬ 
tor.  Subsequently  serving  as  news  editor 
for  morning  papers  six  years,  Griffin 
moved  to  the  enterprise  department  and 
was  named  overall  editor  for  the 
department  in  1980. 


Hugh  P.  McLinden,  a  former 
sportswriter  with  the  St.  Petersburg 
Independent,  has  been  promoted  from 
director  of  public  relations  to  managing 
director  of  public  affairs  of  the  American 
Automobile  Association  in  Wisconsin. 
McLinden  also  has  worked  as  a  political 
writer  with  the  Nashville  Banner  and  in 
editing  posts  with  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat. 

*  ♦  * 

Two  assistant  national  editors  have 
been  added  to  the  staff  of  the  Washington 
Times.  James  H.  Mooney  joined  the 
Times  from  press  secretary  to  Congress¬ 
man  Mickey  Edwards.  Previously  he  was 
editor  of  Foundations  News  and  news 
production  editor  at  the  National 
Observer. 

Charles  W.  Flora  joined  the  Times 
as  assistant  national  editor  from  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers  and  the  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Dispatch,  where  he  covered  Capi¬ 
tol  Hill  and  the  Supreme  Court. 

^ 

James  D.  Bradley,  previously 
vicepresident  and  director  of  newspaper 
relations  for  Parade  magazine,  was 
appointed  vicepresident,  district  mana¬ 
ger  for  the  Powell  River-Alberni  Sales 
Corp.,  distributors  of  MacMillan  Bloedel 
newsprint.  He  will  be  located  in  the  San 
Bruno,  California,  office  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion. 


Jonathan  H.  Witherspoon  has  been 
named  business  manager  of  Piedmont 
Publishing  Co..  Inc.,  publisher  of  the 
Winston-Salem  Journal  and  The  Sen¬ 
tinel,  and  will  work  with  Thomas  E. 
Waldrop,  vicepresident  and  general 
manager,  in  overall  operation  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  Witherspoon  has  been  with  the 
Winston-Salem  newspapers  15  years  and 
was  news  editor  in  1974  when  he  left  to 
join  Sentinel  Newspapers,  Rockville. 
Md.  He  was  named  director  of  planning  in 
Winston-Salem  in  1977  and  industrial  re¬ 
lations  director  last  year. 

*  *  * 

Lewis  Metz  was  promoted  to  produc¬ 
tion  superintendent  at  the  Orange  County 
facility  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  He  has 
been  with  the  paper  since  1950,  most  re¬ 
cently  serving  as  production  assistant, 
reproduction. 

*  *  * 

John  L.  Pion  was  named  director  of 
purchasing  at  the  Chicago  Tribune.  He 
was  with  International  Harvester  in  var¬ 
ious  purchasing  positions  for  more  than 
10  years. 

*  *  * 

David  Peach  was  named  advertising 
director  of  the  Marietta  (Ga. )  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal/Neighbor  Newspapers.  He  joins  the 
newspaper  after  six  and  one-half  years  at 
the  Orlando  Sentinel,  where  he  was  retail 
advertising  manager. 

(Continued  on  page  41) 
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QUOTE 


J.A.  McLEOD/Circulation  Sales  Manager 

WAIKATO  TIMES  (Hamilton,  New  Zealand)* 


■  ■  .  .  .  Game  No.  1,  an  amazing  total  of  30,409 
entries  .  .  .  which  caused  us  some  embarrassment 
as  the  barrel  made  especially  to  place  them  in 
(for  the  draw)  was  nowhere  near  big  enough  , 
.  .  .  using  a  children's  swimming  pool  ■  •  ■  VV 

*Two  presentations  _  w_w 
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Notes  on  people 

Reporter  details  toxic  shock  recovery 

“1  have  typed  the  thousands  of  words  From  last  Thanksgiving  Day,  when 

of  this  article,  slowly  and  with  difllculty,  struck  by  toxic  shock,through  long  agony 
once  again  able  to  practice  my  craft  as  a  of  recovery  and  therapy — with  eight  fmg- 
reporter.  I  have  written  it — at  last— with  ers  having  been  partially  amputated — 
my  own  hands.”  until  she  was  able  to  write  at  her  compu- 

That  is  the  closing,  triumphal  para-  ter  terminal  in  the  New  York  Times 
graph  ofNan  Robertson’s  article,  “Toxic  office,  Robertson  carried  her  deepest 
Shock,”  in  the  September  19  Men-  York  fear.  She  thought  she  would  never  be  able 
Times  Magazine.  to  write  again. 

The  opening  paragraphs  by  the  repor-  Now,  she  has  done  a  brilliant  essay  of 
ter  on  The  Times  Living/Style  section,  battle — a  tribute  to  her  doctors, 

read.  I  went  dancing  the  night  before  in  therapists,  relatives  and  friends — and 
a  black  velvet  Pans  gown,  on  one  of  those  as  informative  for  the  general 

evenings  that  was  the  glamour  of  New  readers  as  well  as  the  medical  profession 
York  epitomized.  I  was  blissfully  asleep  bow  the  rare,  life-threatening  disease 
at  3  a.m.  be  avoided  or  detected  and  treated 

Twenty-four  hours  later,  1  lay  dying,  my  (be  common  bacterium  has  released 

fingers  and  legs  darkening  with  gangrene,  toxins 

1  was  in  shock,  had  no  pulse  and  my  blood 
pressure  was  lethally  low.  The  doctors  in 

the  Rockford,  III,  emergency  room  where  H0W3rd  tO  teSCh  repOttlnQ 
1  had  been  taken  did  not  know  what  was 

wrong  with  me  .  .  .  Michael  Balfe  Howard,  who  said  in 

One  of  the  doctors  summoned.  Dr.  June  that  his  spotlight  in  the  media  as  a 
Thomas  E.  Root,  an  infectious-diseases  result  of  his  past  cocaine  addiction,  “has 
consultant,  made  the  diagnosis,  made  it  absolutely  impossible  for  me  ever 
Incredibly,  Robertson  writes.  Root  and  to  gain  ajob  again  anywhere,”  is  about  to 
his  colleagues  had  treated  two  similar  be  gainfully  employed  again — as  a  college 
cases  within  the  year.  “I  think  she  has  teacher  at  the  School  of  Journalism  of  the 
toxic  shock  syndrome.  Let’s  get  going.”  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder. 
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“He  does  have  a  history  of  being  a 
good  journalist,”  said  Russ  Shain,  dean 
of  the  journalism  school. 

Howard,  39,  was  fired  as  editor  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News  in  1980  because  of 
his  admitted  five  and  one-half  years  of 
drug  addiction. 

“The  plan  is  for  him  to  teach  a  course  in 
the  spring  semester,”  said  Shain. 

Shain  said  Howard  will  be  paid  an 
$1,800  honorarium  for  teaching  seniors 
and  graduate  students  an  advance  report¬ 
ing  course.  The  class  meets  two  and  one- 
half  hours  a  week  for  15  weeks. 

"I  have  been  checking  with  some  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  been  associates  of  Mike, 
and  the  reports  I’m  getting  are  good  .  .  . 
that  at  this  point  he  is  on  his  way  to  recov¬ 
ery  and  the  chances  that  he  has  left  many 
of  his  earlier  problems  in  the  past,”  said 
Shain. 

Shain  said  he  learned  from  Richard 
Bernick,  a  CU  regent,  that  Howard  was 
interested  in  teaching  a  course. 

“He  (Bernick)  just  said  Mike  was 
interested  in  teaching  and  I  told  him  to 
have  him  give  me  a  call,”  Shain  said 
Howard  later  contacted  him  and  they  dis¬ 
cussed  the  teaching  job. 

Editor  is  arts  ambassador 

Professional  associates  know  him  as 
the  executive  editor  and  general  manager 
of  the  Daytona  Beach  News-Journal. 
Many  of  them  might  be  surprised  to  know 
of  Tippen  Davidson’s  deep  involvement 
in  the  arts — not  only  in  his  hometown  but 
in  the  whole  state  of  Florida. 

His  accomplishments  haven’t  gone 
unnoticed  on  the  state  level,  where 
Davidson  served  as  first  chairman  and 
longtime  member  of  Florida’s  Fine  Arts 
Council. 

In  mid-summer  David  received  the 
state’s  highest  cultural  award  making  him 
an  Ambassador  of  the  Arts.  The  presenta¬ 
tion  by  Florida’s  Secretary  of  State, 
George  Firestone,  came  at  the  start  of  a 
Daytona  Beach  series  of  concerts  by  the 
London  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  con¬ 
cert  series  was  a  cultural  coup  in  which 
Davidson  had  a  major  role  as  organizer. 

Davidson’s  commitment  to  the  arts  has 
been  sparked  by  a  personal  interest  that 
stretches  back  beyond  his  student  days  at 
Juilliard  in  New  York,  where  he  studied 
violin  and  viola.  He  still  plays,  mainly  the 
viola,  and  is  often  heard  in  chamber  mus¬ 
ic  programs. 

Davidson  also  occasionally  conducts 
the  Daytona  Beach  Little  Orchestra  Soci¬ 
ety  he  founded  a  number  of  years  ago  and 
ensembles  that  perform  in  a  Seaside  Con¬ 
certs  series  he  organized  12  years  ago.  He 
also  founded  a  Summer  Music  Theater 
troupe  of  young  professionals  in  1977. 

Bringing  the  London  Symphony 
Orchestra  to  Daytona  Beach  was  consid¬ 
ered  Davidson’s  most  spectacular  cultu- 
■  ral  feat.  In  1966,  he  was  a  co-founder  of 
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Executive  editor  Tip- 
pen  Davidson  of  the  Day¬ 
tona  Beach  News-Journal 
(left)  accepts  the  award 
as  Ambassador  of  the 
Arts  from  Florida  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  George 
Firestone. 


Arnold  S.  Friedman,  editor  of  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Union  and  the  Sun¬ 
day  Republican,  resigned  from  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  Massachusetts  Public  High¬ 
er  Education.  In  a  letter  to  Gov.  Edward 
J.  King,  Friedman  cited  increased  pro¬ 
fessional  obligations. 

*  *  ♦ 

J.  Edward  DeCourcy,  50  years  in 
journalism — the  last  20  as  editor/ 
publisher  of  Ihe^Newport  (N.H.)  Argus- 
Champion — was  among  recipients  of  the 
first  New  Hampshire  Governor’s  Award 
of  Distinction  in  ceremonies  at  the  Cur¬ 
rier  Gallery  of  Art,  Manchester. 


the  Florida  International  Music  Festival, 
which  brought  the  orchestra  to  Daytona 
Beach  for  four  consecutive  summers. 
After  a  hiatus  of  13  years,  the  London 
Symphony  was  able  to  return  this  past 
summer  for  concerts  in  a  city  generaly 
known  for  racing,  tourism  and  a  wide 
beach. 

It  was  the  Londoners’  turn  to  applaud 
July  23  as  Davidson  stepped  on  stage  with 
them  to  accept  Firestone’s  award  and 
speech  of  commendation. 

The  News-Journal  papers  are  owned 
by  the  Davidson  family  and  Tippen 
Davidson’s  father,  Herbert  M.  Davidson, 
is  still  active  as  full  time  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher. 


Newspeople 


(Continued  from  page  39) 

Arthur  J.  Lingle,  who  spent  lOyears 
with  United  Press  International  in  Tuc¬ 
son  and  Boston,  was  named  marketing 
manager  of  Laughlin  Associates,  Inc.,  a 
Carson  City,  Nevada,  corporation  ser¬ 
vices  firm. 

*  ♦  * 

David  Elbert  was  appointed  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  of  the  Lakeland 
( Fla. )  Ledger.  He  joined  the  newspaper  in 
1979  and  has  been  with  the  New  York 
Times  Affiliated  Newspaper  Group. 


Tony  Roberts,  news  editor,  has  been 
named  features  editor  of  the  Burlington 
(Vt.)  Free  Press,  succeeding  Tom 
Etchells  ,  who  resigned  to  become  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  alumni  magazine  at  Middlebury 
(Vt.)  College. 

*  *  * 

Buddy  Everett,  formerly  with  the 
Washington  Star  for  28  years,  was 
appointed  manager  of  home  delivery 
sales  of  the  Washington  Times. 

«  «  « 

David  W.  Lyon  joined  the  Boston 
University  office  of  public  relations  as  a 
publicist  and  science  writer.  He  was  sci¬ 
ence  editor  at  the  University  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Amherst.  Earlier  Lyon  was 
with  the  Greenfield  (Mass.)  Recorder  and 
Foster’s  Daily  Democrat,  Dover,  N.H. 
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‘‘I  am  a  freelance  business  and  travel  writer. 


If  you  think  there  is  anything  I 
could  write  for  you  on  business 
travel,  tourism,  exporting  or 
international  marketing  and 
advertising,  I  would  be  happy  to 
send  you  a  brochure  and 
samples.’’ 


nOREUl  CROFT/ 


SUFFOLK  HOUSE  CHISWICK  MALL 
LONDON  W4  2PP  ENGLAND 

PHONE:  01-994  3973 


FREEDOM  CENTER,  the  most  modern  newspaper  production  facility  in  the  country,  is  located  at  777  West 
Chicago  Avenue  on  a  21 -acre  site  along  the  bonk  of  the  north  branch  of  the  Chicago  River.  The  structure 
encompasses  697,000  square  feet. 


In  Chicago,  the  Tribune  has  built  the  newspaper  plant 


By  Bill  Gloede 

On  Sunday,  September  19,  the  last 
manufacturing  plant  on  Chicago's  “mag- 
niflcent  mile”  closed  its  doors  for  good. 
Yet,  for  those  who  worked  there,  and  for 
those  who  own  the  plant,  it  was  an 
auspicious  occasion. 

Though  few  tears  were  shed,  it  was  the 
end  of  an  era  for  the  city  of  Chicago — ^the 
Chicago  Tribune  would  no  longer  be 
printed  in  the  Tribune  Tower,  one  of  the 
jewels  of  Michigan  Avenue.  Its  133  Goss 
press  units,  some  older  than  several  Tri¬ 
bune  Company  executives,  were  silenced 
forever  on  the  19th.  Most  are  to  be  sold 
for  scrap. 

They've  been  replaced  by  new  Goss 
Metroliner  presses  housed  in  a  new,  $186 
million  facility  located  about  ten  minutes 
by  car  from  the  Tower.  The  plant,  which 
has  been  called  the  most  modern  news¬ 
paper  production  facility  in  the  country, 
is  called  Freedom  Center,  a  name  chosen 
from  some  2,000  entries  in  an  employee 
contest. 

“It's  a  dream.  There'll  never  be 
another  one  like  this,"  says  Wayne  Per¬ 
ry,  production  vicepresident  for  the  Tri¬ 
bune.  Perry,  along  with  John  Kazik, 
helped  design  the  new  plant  and  select  the 
equipment  it  houses. 

Freedom  Center  is  located  on  a  2 1  -acre 
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plot  on  West  Chicago  Avenue,  on  the 
banks  of  the  north  branch  of  the  Chicago 
River.  In  its  697,000  square-foot  area  are 
a  newsprint  warehouse  capable  of  storing 
26,000  rolls  (six  week's  supply);  a  four- 
story  production/circulation  facility;  and 
a  five-story  office  complex. 

It  was  built  by  the  “fast-track" 
method,  a  manner  of  construction  born  in 
an  inflationary  economy  which  allows  for 
continual  update  of  building  design  as 
construction  progresses.  Plans  were 
announced  in  June,  1979.  Construction 
began  that  fall. 

The  plant  began  producing  newspaper 
products  early  this  year.  Gradually,  pro¬ 
duction  at  Tribune  Tower  was  phased  out 
and  moved  to  Freedom  Center.  This 
week.  Freedom  Center  became  fully 
operational. 

Just  about  everything  housed  in  Free¬ 
dom  Center  is  run  by  computer,  from  the 
reelroom  on  up  through  the  pressroom 
and  into  the  fifth  floor  mailroom.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Perry,  it  hasn't  been  easy,  but  the 
transition  has  gone  well. 

“When  you  put  this  much  equipment 
together,  especially  high  technology 
equipment,  there  are  a  lot  of  bugs.”  The 
bugs  notwithstanding.  Perry  says,  “This 
plant  is  going  to  make  the  Tribune  a  lot  of 
money.” 


State  of  the  art  equipment 
The  editorial  and  composing  rooms, 
which  remain  in  Tribune  Tower,  are  link¬ 
ed  to  the  new  plant  by  a  microwave  sys¬ 
tem.  Composed  material  is  scanned  by 
laser  at  85  lines,  then  digitized  and  trans¬ 
mitted  to  Freedom  Center,  where  it  is 
decoded  and  reassembled. 

The  new  plant  has  given  the  Tribune  an 
array  of  new  opportunities.  The  offset 
presses  allow  high  quality  photo 
reproduction  and  sharp  images  from 
type.  The  90  new  Metroliners,  configured 
in  10  presses  with  nine  units  each,  each 
press  with  two  color  half-decks,  will  print 
up  to  160  pages.  In  a  112-page  paper, 
there  are  16  pages  open  for  process  color. 
Color  reproduction  is  enhanced  by  85- 
line  scanning. 

The  presses  run  into  10  double  3:2  fold¬ 
ers.  each  capable  of  handling  a  160-page 
product.  The  presses  run  at  speeds  up  to 
75,000  impressions  per  hour.  Perry  fig¬ 
ures  the  maximum  run  for  the  Tribune 
would  be  about  one  million  daily  and 
about  1 .5  million  on  Sunday  in  addition  to 
commercial  work. 

The  $80  million  in  newspaper  presses 
are  controlled  from  quiet  rooms  in  which 
press  operators  can  control  color 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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Solution  1. 

TheChemco 
Color  Computer. 

Now  there’s  a  simpler,  more  logical  way 
to  produce  color  separations.  Working 
with  your  enlarger,  the  Chemco  Color 
computer  guides  you 
through  quick,  easy 
testing  and  production 
procedures.  The  video 
screen,  keypad  and 
on-line  analyzer  probe 
permit  dialog  between 
the  computer  and  the 
operator.  The 
computer  calculates 
all  exposures  and  controls  your 
enlarger’s  functions.  What’s  more,  it 
can  be  used  with  a  variety  of 
separation  techniques,  films,  screens 
and  printing  processes.  Color  has 
never  been  so  uncomplicated. 


Solution  2. 

The  Chemco  E*Z  Color 
Computerized  Enlarger. 

This  is  a  total  color  separation  system 
combining  the  guiding  intelligence  of 
the  Chemco  Color  Computer  with  a 

precision-engineered 
enlarger  that 
incorporates 
electronic  focusing 
and  special  lighting. 
The  result  is  an 
automated  system 
that  transforms  any 
color  separation 
method  into  a  simple 
push-button  procedure.  With  the  E-Z 
Color  System  you  can  produce 
separations  in  sizes  up  to  a  full  20x24" 
with  less  time  and  labor  than  ever 
before.  Yet  it’s  only  a  fraction  of  the  cost 
of  the  smallest  scanner. 


I’d  like  a 
FREE  Chemco 
Color  Cube 
and  more  facts 
about  your 
computerized 
“solutions.” 
Please  have  a 
representative 
call. 


Name _ _ 

Title _ _ 

Company - 

Address - 

City _ State - Zip . 


Phone. 


^ _ »mco 

f  pholoproductsco. 

Division  o(  Powers  Chemco.  Inc. 
Charles  Street.  Glen  Cove.  N  Y.  11542 
Telephone  (516)675^000 


Try  them  at  Graph  Expo  '82  East, 
Booth  #423 


Freedom  Center 

(Continued  from  page  42 f 


AAAILROOM  COMPUTER  directs  folded  and  bundled  Chicago  Tribune  to  moving  the 
troys  of  the  Nolan  System  which  then  conveys  them  to  waiting  trucks  at  the  circulation 
docks. 


TEN  new  Rockwell-Goss  Metroliner  presses  give  the  Chicago  Tribune  the  largest 
single  total  offset  pressroom  in  the  industry. 


registration,  image  location  and  ink  and 
water  mixing. 

The  presses  are  fed  by  an  automated, 
computer-controlled  reelroom.  A  pair  of 
Digital  PDP  1 1  series  central  processing 
units  track  up  to  six  types  and  sizes  of 
paper  rolls  at  a  given  moment.  The  FMC 
roll  handling  system  signals  the  comput¬ 
ers  when  a  press  needs  newsprint.  The 
computer  moves  a  loaded  cart  from  a 
laydown  platform  to  the  press  unit.  The 
new  roll  is  pulled  into  position  and  loaded 
by  the  automatic  reel  loading  system. 
Then  the  roll  handling  system  picks  up 
the  depleted  core  and  routes  it  to  a  waste 
storage  area,  where  waste  is  bailed  and 
sent  to  recycling  plants.  There  are  225 
carts  on  the  system. 

Rolls  of  newsprint  which,  for  now,  are 
delivered  by  rail,  are  unloaded  by  fork¬ 
lifts  and  put  on  a  conveyor.  A  crane, 
mounted  on  girters  high  atop  the  news¬ 
print  warehouse,  uses  a  suction  device  to 
lift  the  rolls,  six  at  a  time,  for  stacking. 
The  crane,  maufactured  by  Acco 
Industries  of  Salem,  111.,  for  the  Tribune, 
also  lifts  the  rolls  from  the  warehouse  for 
use  in  the  pressroom.  (Newsprint  will 
also  be  delivered  by  ship  once  the  Tri¬ 
bune  can  find  a  suitable  dumping  site  for 
river  sludge  which  must  be  dredged  to 
allow  ships  to  dock  at  the  plant.  There  are 
two  cranes  installed  on  the  roof  of  the 
indoor  newsprint  loading  facility.) 

The  press  and  reelroom  walls  and  the 
ceiling  were  built  with  acoustic  block 
tiles.  The  foundations  under  the  presses 
are  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  build¬ 
ing  —  the  pilings  are  70  feet  deep.  The 
result  is  that  the  presses  are  neither  heard 
nor  felt  in  the  offices  in  the  building. 

The  pressroom  is  lighted  as  econom¬ 
ically  as  possible,  with  double  fixtures 
containing  one  yellow  high-pressure 
sodium  lamp  and  one  metal  halide  lamp. 
The  mixture  of  colors  throws  off  a  soft  yet 
brilliant  light. 

One  of  the  areas  which  fell  short  of 
expectations  was  platemaking.  The  Tri¬ 
bune,  eager  to  seize  upon  new  technolo¬ 
gy,  bought  an  electrostatic  platemaking 
system  from  Muirhead,  Ltd.,  a  British 
firm.  According  to  Perry,  the  system, 
after  months  of  testing,  has  fallen  short  of 
Tribune  expectations.  Color  registration 
and  toning  could  not  meet  the  paper's 
specifications.  Last  week.  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany  executives  decided  to  ship  the  sys¬ 
tems  back  to  Muirhead  for  corrective 
engineering.  In  the  meantime,  film  will  be 
used  for  all  Tribune  printing.  The  paper 
had  been  using  film  for  about  50%  of  its 
work.  Additional  Lith  Ex  Poser  IPs  have 
been  installed. 

The  100,000  square-foot  mailroom 
houses  five  Harris  72P  inserting 
machines,  which  are  capable  of  inserting 
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five  pieces  and  a  jacket  running  double 
and  1 1  pieces  and  a  Jacket  single.  The 
mailroom  is  fed  by  Nolan  lap  stream  con¬ 
veyors.  which  feed  the  papers  into  24 
Goss  Sta-Hi  stackers  (each  press  utilizes 
three  stackers  and  there  is  one  spare). 
Once  the  papers  are  bundled  and  tied, 
complete  with  inserts,  they  are  moved  by 
conveyor  to  a  tray  loader.  The  tray  loader 
drops  two  bundles  at  a  time  into  carts  on 
the  Nolan  Tray-Matic  conveyor  system, 
which  Perry  affectionately  calls  “the  rol¬ 
lercoaster.”  (He  does  so  because  it  loops 
around  the  mailroom  and  then  transports 
the  papers  five  stories  below  to  the  load¬ 
ing  docks.) 

The  mailroom  computer  notes  and 
tracks  each  cart’s  number  and  its  content. 


The  conveyor  system  carries  the  carts  to 
the  loading  dock,  where  drivers  enter  a 
specific  identification  number  into  a  key- 
wheel  at  the  loading  dock.  Thus,  the 
appropriate  bundles  are  delivered  to  the 
proper  truck  at  one  of  the  26  loading 
docks. 

There  is  one  other  area  which  dis¬ 
appoints  Perry,  but  it’s  not  really  a  pro¬ 
blem.  He  would  have  liked  to  have 
installed  a  single-gripper  conveyor  sys¬ 
tem  between  the  presses  and  the  mail- 
room.  but.  at  the  time  the  plant  was 
designed  and  the  equipment  purchased, 
there  was  no  proven  single  gripper  which 
could  handle  a  16()-page  product. 


(Continued  on  page  46} 
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Weigh  the  Alternatives. 


Why  Buy  Obsolescence 
When  You  Can  Buy  System  155? 


Trying  to  use  an  out-of-date 
front-end  system  is  like  printing 
on  an  old-fashioned  letterpress; 
no  matter  how  you  upgrade  it,  it 
still  can’t  give  you  what  you 
need-  flexibility,  performance, 
and  reliability.  And  in  the  long 
run,  it  costs  you  time  and 
money. 

Systemi55  has  done  the  same 
thing  for  text  publishing  that  off¬ 
set  lithography  did  for  printing- 
revolutionized  it. 


Three  years  ago,  we  started 
developing  System/55.  Today, 
we're  three  years  ahead  of  our 
competitors. 

System!55  is  new.  But  its  tech¬ 
nology  is  tested  and  proven. 
Using  Tandem  NonStop com¬ 
puters,  our  innovative  Coyote^^ 
VDTs  and  user-designed 
software,  Systeml55  performs 
under  pressure. 


Other  systems  may  have  domi¬ 
nated  the  1970s.  But  System  55 
is  the  system  for  the  ’80s. 

Headquarters  Sacramento,  CA 
916929-9481 

Eastern  Division  Manchester,  NH 
603/669-4110 

System  Integrators,  Inc. 


Freedom  Center 

(Continued  from  paf>e  44} 


What  can  it  do? 

The  Tribune  is  now  capable  of  pinpoint 
zoning,  although  it  is  not  currently  prac¬ 
tical  due  to  diverse  distribution  routes 
held  by  independent  contractors. 
However,  the  system  is  capable  of  zoning 
by  zip  code  and  census  tract,  something 
which  marketing  vicepresident  Tom 
Clancy  is  considering. 

The  plant,  which  is  currently  printing 
all  editions  of  the  Tribune,  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day,  plus  inserts  for  Sears,  Jewel  and  oth¬ 
ers  (it  will  begin  printing  Gannett's  USA 
Today  early  next  year),  has  roughly  15% 
to  20%  extra  capacity,  according  to  Per¬ 
ry.  There's  room  for  two  more  nine-unit 
presses,  and  both  the  newsprint  ware¬ 
house  and  the  production  facilities  are 
expandable.  When  asked  if  the  Tribune 
could  print  its  traditional  rival,  the  Chica¬ 
go  Sun-Times,  Tribune  vicepresident/ 
general  manager  fhomas  O'Donnell  said 
it  would  not  be  possible  without  further 
expansion. 

Circulation  director  Howard  Hay  is 
well  pleased  both  with  his  department's 
new  quarters  and  the  plant's  capacity.  He 
wasn't  always  that  enthusiastic. 

He  said  “it  really  bothered  me”  when 
he  was  told  circulation  would  be  moved 
from  the  tower  to  the  new  facility.  “But 
the  more  1  thought  about  it,  the  more  I 
liked  it.” 

The  new  circulation  quarters  have 
allowed  him  to  change  the  workday  to  an 
8  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  work  schedule,  which 
allows  the  employees  to  avoid  the  bulk  of 
the  Chicago  rush  hour.  (Transportation 
studies  were  performed  concerning  the 
new  plant,  and  the  Tribune  even  con¬ 
vinced  the  Chicago  Transit  Authority  to 
add  a  bus  to  one  of  the  routes  that  serves 
Freedom  Center.) 

The  new  equipment  makes  Hay  even 
happier.  He  estimates  that  the  time  spent 
at  loading  docks  by  drivers  has  decreased 
by  roughly  50%,  and  he's  estimated  that 
an  average  of  10  to  15  minutes  is  saved  on 
every  run.  Freedom  Center  is  located  just 
feet  from  entry  and  exit  ramps  to  one  of 
Chicago's  major  freeways. 

“It's  a  far  superior  loading  and  dis¬ 
tribution  system,”  he  chortles. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  planning  phase, 
Hay  believed  two  satellite  printing  facili¬ 
ties  would  be  better  than  one  central  facil¬ 
ity.  “From  a  circulation  standpoint,  you 
could  make  an  argument,  I  guess,  for 
satellite  printing.” 

However,  he  soon  found  that  “the  best 
investment  for  us  is  to  have  a  one  plant 
location.”  He  explains  that  over  90%  of 
the  Tribune's  circulation  is  located  within 
30  miles  of  Freedom  Center,  and  the 
furthest  point  in  circulation  distribution  is 
125  miles  away.  It  can  all  be  served  effi- 
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AFTER  the  complete  content  of  each  page  is  pasted  up  at  Tribune  Tower,  it  is  "read" 
by  lasers  and  transmitted  by  microwave  to  a  laser  receiver  in  the  plateroom. 


ciently  from  one  staff  at  one  plant,  he  transition  of  people  from  old  systems  to 
learned.  new  systems  —  the  training,  the 

Since  Freedom  Center  is  located  right  understanding,”  says  O’Donnell.  “I 
next  to  a  major  freeway,  and  since  Chica-  think  that  our  people  accepted  it  —  they 
go  is  served  by  an  excellent  freeway  sys-  were  and  they  are  very  enthusiastic,  but 
tern,  delivering  the  morning  Tribune  is  a  the  learning  process  and  the  change  is 
breeze.  Ifit  were  an  afternoon  paper,  that  very  significant.  We  put  a  great  deal  of 
may  be  different,  he  notes.  emphasis  on  training,  and  I  would  say 

Additionally,  says  Hay,  customers  that  we  have  as  much  ahead  of  us  as  we 
have  been  calling  in  praising  the  new  look  have  behind  us.” 
of  the  Tribune.  He  says  there  have  been  He  continued,  “There’s  been  frustra- 
few  complaints,  and  most  of  them  have  tion,  but  I  would  say  that  equal  to  the 
concerning  printing  misses.  frustration  has  been  somebody  who’s 

Employees  were  major  concern  conquered  something  and  has  a  great  deal 

,,,  , .  .  .  .  ,  of  pnde  in  it. 

I  would  say  that  the  toughest  chal¬ 
lenge  through  the  whole  project  was  the  (Continued  on  page  48} 
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the  first  web  offset  press  with  ke^rless  inking. 


The  Print  King  is  a  revolutionary  new  press 
designed  primarily  for  printing  small  dailies, 
weeklies  and  shoppers.  Its  two  main  advantages 
—  low  initial  cost  and  ease  of  operation— are 
made  possible  by  an  adaptation  of  a  keyless 
inking  system  developed  by  ANPA. 


The  Print  King  is  available  in  two  to  four 
printing  units  (maximum  capacity  16 
pages  broadsheet  or  32  pages  tabloid) 
and  operates  at  speeds  up  to  12,500 1  PH. 
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O'Donnell  says  the  Tribune  has  not  yet 
realized  any  cost  savings,  mostly  because 
it  has,  until  now,  been  running  the  old 
plant  alongside  the  new,  with  double 
staffing.  But  the  new  plant  has  allowed 
the  paper  to  cut  its  production  staff  from 
1,500  to  1,200  through  attrition,  buyouts 
and  re-training  of  employees 

“I  can’t  tell  you  how  good  it’s  going  to 
feel,”  he  said,  referring  to  cost  savings. 

It  was  not  easy  negotiating  with  the 
Tribune’s  trade  unions,  he  said.  But 
negotiations  and  staff  reductions  were 
achieved  with  little  antagonism. 

“Looking  at  it  today,  it  was  something 
that  was  very  well  planned  and  it  was  an 
orderly  progression  of  agreements  which 
led  up  to  the  ability  to  do  this.  It  was 
probably  a  10-year  process.” 

He  points  to  the  Tribune’s  traditionally 
good  relations  with  its  trade  unions  as 
another  factor  in  the  success  of  negotia¬ 
tions  —  the  Tribune  has  not  had  work 
stoppages  and  strikes  like  many  other 
markets  in  the  country. 

How  it  was  done 

When  asked  to  reflect  on  the  Tribune’s 
apparent  success  in  moving  its  produc¬ 
tion  operation  from  an  antiquated  plant  to 
a  new,  modem  facility,  O’Donnell  cited 
several  reasons. 

“The  first  thing  we  did  was  the  people 
who  designed,  who  were  responsible  for 
developing  the  plan,  were  the  same  ones 
who  carried  it  out  (Perry  and  Kazik). 
They  have  a  sense  of  ownership.” 

“We  took  some  risk  and  we  avoided 
some  risk.  We  went  with  proven  tech¬ 
nology  —  first  of  all  in  the  press  area  with 
Goss  equipment.  We  took  some  risk  in 
mixing  some  other  equipment  with  Goss 
equipment,  but  I’d  say  we  probably  did 
very  well.” 

We  took  some  risks  in  the  platemaking 
area.  We  tried  to  leap  frog  and  really  go 
out  on  the  front  edge  of  technology  with 
the  electrostatic  system.  We  sensed,  I 
guess  about  the  first  of  this  year,  as  we 
looked  at  the  orderly  progression  of  the 
plants  that  it  may  not  be  ready  when  we 
were  ready  to  go.  So  we  decided  to  cut 
our  risks  there  with  parallel  systems.” 

O’Donnell  continued,  “We  took  that 
risk  in  an  area  where  we  could  take  it.  We 
took  the  risk  and  we  didn’t  make  it.  But 
we  didn’t  get  hurt  as  a  result  of  it.” 

He  concluded,  “Training  is  probably 
the  most  critical  part  of  doing  the  job  well. 
You  can  never  over  prepare  people  for 
that  change.” 

“It’s  good  to  bring  it  up  a  little  at  a  time. 
We  were  able  to  make  an  orderly,  gradual 
transition.” 
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OVERHEAD  cranes  with  vacuum  lifts,  operated  from  gondolas  near  the  ceiling,  can 
pick  up  eight  rolls  of  newsprint  at  once.  From  floor  to  ceiling,  the  storage  area  is  nearly 
100  feet  and  capable  of  holding  26,000  rolls  of  newsprint,  enough  to  print  the  Tribune 
for  six  weeks. 


EACH  individual  newsprint  roll  is  identitied  by  computer  in  the  reelroom.  When  a 
press  unit  is  ready  for  a  new  roll,  the  computer  directs  the  proper  roll  to  it. 
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THE  WAY  IT  WAS — This  photo  shows  a  United  Press  newsroom  in  the  Old 
World  Building  in  New  York,  in  the  early  1920s.  Karl  Bickel,  then  U.P. 
president,  stands  in  the  center  of  the  group  by  the  desk.  Next  right  is  his 
successor,  Hugh  Boillie.  Standing  left:  E.T.  Conkle,  superintendent  of 
bureaus;  and  seated  center,  William  H.  Grimes,  New  York  bureau  manager. 


U.P.I.  milestones 

1907  United  Press  began  service  July  15  to 
369  newspapers. 

1909  Cable  service  to  Japanese  Telegraph 
News  Agency  started. 

1912  Invited  to  swap  news  with  Reuters.  UP 
turned  down  bid  arid  set  up  its  own 
international  coverage. 

1914  Aggressive  war  coverage  drew  world¬ 
wide  attention;  100  new  papers  signed 
up  for  service  in  war's  first  year. 

1919  La  Prensa  of  Buenos  Aires  started  UP 
service,  leading  to  dominance  in  Latin 
America;  United  News  formed  to  serve 
morning  dailies,  later  merged  to  24-hour 


1 92 1  Direct  service  began  to  European  news¬ 
papers  and,  a  year  later,  to  Asian  main¬ 
land. 

1932  More  than  1 ,000  newspapers  taking  ser-  1972 
vice ;  U  P  became  known  for  byline  stor- 
ies,  “people"  coverage,  big  name 
interviews. 

1935  First  major  news  service  to  offer  news 
to  broadcasters. 

1941  UP  client  count  climbed  despite  loss  of 

subscribers  in  war-tom  countries;  Five  1975 
correspondents  killed,  a  dozen  wound¬ 
ed  in  war. 

1945  First  all-sports  wire;  International  Fea¬ 
tures  Division  formed  to  distribute  syn¬ 
dicate  material. 

1950  Worldwide  beat  on  outbreak  of  Korean 
War. 

1951  First  TTS  service  enabled  papers  to 
automatically  set  and  justify  type  from 
wire  transmissions. 

1952  UP  purchased  Acme  Newspictures,  1981 
establishing  own  photo  service.  First 
international  tv  newsfilm  service  laun¬ 
ched. 

1953  Unifax,  first  fully  automatic  facsimile 
receiver  producing  sharp,  affordable  1982 
pictures,  offered  to  TV,  soon  to  news¬ 
papers. 
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1957  On  UP's  50th  anniversary  Time 
Magazine  described  service  as  the 
“world's  most  enterprising  wire-news 

merchant.” 

1958  UP  merged  with  International  News 
Service  May  24,  becoming  UPI;  UP! 
Audio  Network,  first  wire  service  radio 
network,  launched. 

1%3  Transmission  of  computerized  stock 
market  tables. 

1965  Real-time  computerized  TTS  news 
service  (Unitype)  for  faster  delivery. 
Two  years  later,  UPI  began  multi¬ 
plexed  wire  service. 

1970  UPI  technicians  developed  16-S  news- 
picture  transmitter. 

1971  During  1960s  and  '70s  UPI  increased 
depth  of  reporting,  going  behind  turbu¬ 
lent  headlines;  Five  Unipressers  killed, 
two  missing  and  presumed  dead,  in 
Vietnam. 

1972  Video  terminals  introduced  for 
electronic  news  handling  (IS&R). 

1973  UPI  Cable  Newswire  launched. 

1974  DataNews,  1,200  word-per-minute 
news  service,  inaugurated;  IS&R 
expanded  domestically  with  more  than 
4(X)  VDTs  installed. 

1975  Unifax  II  unveiled  with  vastly 
increased  newspicture  quality. 

1977  Satellite  news  delivery  tests  began. 
IS&R  extended  to  Canada,  to  Europe  a 
year  later. 

1979  UPI  opened  $10.5  million  computer 
center  in  Dallas. 

1980  Nearly  a  dozen  new  bureaus  opened  in 
U.S.;  UPI  coverage  of  Iranian  crisis 
cited  by  Overseas  Press  Club,  Pulitzer 
Prize. 

1981  UPI  began  satellite  transmission  to 
U.S.  clients;  Moved  to  new  $2.5  million 
world  headquarters  in  New  York; 
Digital  darkroom  installed  in  New 
York. 

1982  New  16-S  color  newspicture  transmit¬ 
ter  introduced.  Serving  more  than  7,500 
subscribers,  UPI  marks  75th  birthday. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  50 — Formal  note  of  the  golden  anniversary  of 
United  Press  was  taken  at  a  staff  luncheon  at  New  York's 
Metropolitan  Club.  Fifty-year  service  certificates  were 
authorized  for  presentation  to  28  charter  clients.  (Pictured 
clockwise  from  center)  are:  Frank  H.  Bartholomew,  president 
and  general  manager;  Hugh  Baillie,  former  president;  C. 
Edmunds  Allen,  director  of  special  services;  Fred  J.  Green, 
superintendent  of  bureaus,-  William  R.  Higginbotham,  manager 
of  UP  Movietone;  Lawrence  Rutman,  general  manager  af  United 
Features  Syndicate;  LeRoy  Keller,  general  sales  manager;  Mark 
Ferree,  executive  vicepresident  of  E.W.  Scripps  Co.;  H.  Wendel 
Burch,  director  of  foreign  services;  Fred  Ferguson,  president  of 


NEA  Service;  Joseph  L.  Jones,  vicepresident  and  general  foreign 
manager;  William  C.  Payette,  assistant  general  news  manager; 
Alexander  P.  Bock,  assistant  treasurer;  Jack  Bisco,  president  of 
Craemer-Tobias-Meyer,  Inc. ,  former  general  business  manager; 
G.  Ross  Downing,  assistant  general  business  manager;  Carl  B. 
Molander,  assistant  general  sales  manager;  Frank  Tremaine, 
general  manager  of  UP  Newspictures;  Jack  Bolton,  Music 
Corporation  of  America;  Jack  R.  Howard,  president  and  gener¬ 
al  editorial  manager  of  Scripps-Howard  Newsppers;  Robert  L. 
Fey,  executive  assistant  to  the  president;  and  Roy  W.  Howard, 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers. 


(Continued  from  page  32) 

We  discussed  Roy's  various  memos  to  the  Hearst  nego¬ 
tiators.  He  asked:  “Do  you  think  he  wrote  them  with  the 
deliberate  intention  of  breaking  off  negotiations?”  He  then 
answered  his  own  question:  “1  don’t  see  how  anyone  could 
have  written  in  that  vein  with  any  other  intentions." 

One  September  I  asked  for  a  U.P.l.  board  meeting  and 
requested  a  directive  to  negotiate  the  merge  to  completion.  It 
was  given,  although  Roy  managed  to  s  witch  the  authorization 
from  a  resolution  to  a  “consensus  of  the  meeting.”  Charles 
Scripps  supported  my  request  —  in  line  with  his  Bohemian 
Grove  sentiments.  His  help  was  vital  and  I  was  grateful,  but  as 
I  learned  to  my  chagrin  later,  his  support  could  innocently 
produce  prodigious  complications. 

Thus  fortified,  1  turned  to  my  old  friend  Jacob  Dewey 
Gortatowsky.  Comment  seems  appropriate  in  as  much  as  he 
was  the  Hearst  point-man  for  us.  Professionally  I  was  on  the 
same  wavelength  with  this  quiet  southerner,  as  we  were  hard- 
rock  newsmen.  We  talked  the  same  language.  His  back¬ 
ground  for  management  of  the  Hearst  wire  and  picture  ser¬ 
vices  included  reporting,  editing,  and  syndicate  feature  writ¬ 
ing.  His  amiability  frequently  settled  ruffled  feelings. 

Keller  had  learned  than  Richard  E.  Berlin,  president  of  the 
Hearst  Corporation,  favored  the  merger  concept,  while 
attending  a  big  Waldorf-Astoria  dinner  given  by  Spyros 
Skouras  to  honor  Rudolph  Peterson,  president  of  the  Bank  of 
America.  Skouras'  20th  Century  Fox  and  United  Press  jointly 
produced  tv  newsfilm. 


Introducing  himself,  Lee  said:  “It  is  too  bad  we  cannot  get 
together  on  combining  I. N.P.  and  U.P.”  Berlin  replied  that  he 
saw  no  reason  why  it  could  not  be  done.  Keller  informed 
McCabe,  who  passed  the  word  to  Gortatowsky.  In  retros¬ 
pect,  Keller  felt  that  this  was  a  significant  breakthrough. 

After  waiting  ten  days  without  word  from  Gortatowsky, 
Karl  August  Bickel  presented  a  splendid  pretext  for  me  to 
invite  Gorty  to  join  us  for  lunch.  Bickel  was  the  greatly 
admired  U.P.  president  from  1923  to  1935,  and  like  High 
Baillie,  his  successor,  was  a  distinguished  newsman.  He  was 
in  town,  from  his  Sarasota,  Florida  home  on  other  business. 
The  three  of  us  lunched  at  the  Pinnacle  Club  in  the  Chrysler 
building  tower. 

Bickel  was  in  rare  form  and.  with  waving  arms  and  ges¬ 
tures,  glowingly  outlined  the  advantages  of  a  merger.  That 
luncheon  paid  off  because  it  brought  the  Hearst  side  back  into 
negotiation. 

Then  followed  a  series  of  meetings  between  Gorty,  Kings¬ 
bury  Smith,  Keller  and  myself,  in  the  Plaza  hotel  suite  of  the 
Hearst  magazines  manager,  then  in  Europe.  On  one  occasion, 
as  we  were  leaving,  Gorty  pulled  me  back  into  the  suite.  We 
had  our  overcoats  and  hats  on,  but  we  sat  down  again  while  he 
suggested  a  method  of  bridging  seemingly  irreconcilable  diffi¬ 
culties. 

Although  Berlin  seemed  to  support  a  merger  in  principle,  he 
served  two  manifestos  on  us  which  were  in  the  nature  of 
ultimatums.  Telephoned  to  me  by  Kingsbury  Smith,  they  put 
road-blocks  in  our  path. 

(Continued  on  page  52) 
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Misunderstood  remark 

Charles  Scripps  expressed  a  desire  to  meet  Gortatowsky, 
so  I  arranged  a  conference  room  at  the  Union  League  Club, 
where  he  and  I  met  Gorty  and  Kingsbury  Smith.  Charles 
committed  a  faux  pas  here  that  almost  stopped  negotiations 
once  more  —  and  utterly  unintentionally.  He  realized  that 
Howard  did  not  want  me  to  complete  this  project,  and  Charles 
was  assured  of  my  complete  readiness  to  step  aside.  He 
therefore  asked  if  Gorty  would  be  willing  to  step  out  of  the 
picture.  Reason  was  that  it  was  apparent  if  I  withdrew,  Gorty 
would  also  bow  out. 

Gorty,  however,  misunderstood  Charles’  question  and 
obviously  thought  Charles  felt  him  to  be  persona  non  grata. 

Keller  and  I,  Gorty  and  Kingsbury  Smith  planned  to  meet 
during  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  convention  at 
Boca  Raton,  Florida.  The  appointment  collapsed  when 
Kingsbury  Smith  telephoned  another  manifesto  from  Berlin 
which  called  off  the  conversations  —  based  on  Charles’ 
remark  to  Gorty. 

Consequently  Keller  and  I  had  to  return  to  New  York  and 
assure  Gorty  exactly  what  Charles  had  in  mind.  Finally  reas¬ 
sured,  Gorty  agreed  to  resume  our  meetings,  this  time  in 
Miami.  We  met  in  early  December  1957.  Gorty  and  Kingsbury 
Smith  stayed  at  the  Fountainbleu  hotel,  Keller  and  1  at  the 
Kennilworth.  We  alternated  our  meetings  between  suites. 

The  COMPANY  X  code  once  again  nearly  was  blown  open 
by  the  news  enterprise  of  an  alert  Miami  Herald  reporter. 
Identifying  the  four  of  us  from  hotel  registrations  as  Hearst 
and  Scripps-Howard  executives,  he  tried  to  put  two  and  two 
together  but  came  up  with  five.  He  reported  there  were  five  of 
us,  including  an  Associated  Press  man.  Unknown  to  us,  some 
A.P.  executives  were  meeting  in  Miami.  He  concluded  that 
the  wire  services  were  plotting  a  gigantic  merger. 

Fortunately  the  A.P.,  with  understandable  indignation,  re¬ 
pudiated  any  such  suggestion  and  issued  a  broad  denial  on 
behalf  of  all  of  us. 

Meanwhile  Thomason  joined  my  team  when  Keller  re¬ 
turned  to  New  York  briefly  with  the  flu.  We  completed  a 
general  agreement,  point  by  point,  on  separate  pieces  of  paper 
which  Kingsbury  Smith  typed  in  duplicate.  However,  Keller, 
Thomason  and  I  concluded  at  lunch  one  day  that  the  going  had 
become  so  rough  a  deal  seemed  impossible.  We  so  advised 
Gorty  and  Kingsbury  Smith.  Somewhat  to  our  surprise,  they 
backed  off  and  Gorty,  as  usual,  managed  to  bridge  over  the 
difficulties. 

Now  for  the  first  time  since  January  1956  the  lawyers 
became  involved,  to  work  over  our  agreement  in  rough  form. 
Our  Ezra  Bryan  and  1  met  with  Ray  McCauley  in  Ray’s 
Hearst  magazines  building  office  one  Saturday,  and  refined 
the  agreement  in  form  which  1  deemed  legally  acceptable. 
Next  day  —  Sunday  —  Tom  Edwards,  in  a  law  firm  retained 
by  Scripps-Howard,  telephoned  from  Cleveland  to  report  that 
Bryan  had  exceeded  his  authority  and  most  of  the  work  would 
have  to  be  done  again.  Bryan’s  difficulties  possibly  were  due 
to  internal  office  rivalry.  Edwards  then  came  to  New  York  to 
work  with  the  Hearst  attornies  but  bowed  out  after  a  personal¬ 
ity  clash  occurred.  Glenn  Offenbacher  joined  our  legal  staff. 

Since  we  were  obviously  approaching  the  moment  of  truth. 
I  requested  a  meeting  with  Jack  Howard,  Mark  Ferree  and 
Barney  Townsend.  This  Park  Avenue  session  proved  dismay¬ 
ing  to  me.  Although  all  seemed  sure  a  deal  was  imminent,  and 
I  sincerely  believed  it  would  be  advantageous,  the  trio  across 
the  table  adopted  a  ’’bonanza  board”  critical  attitude.  Town¬ 
send  capped  the  carping  with  a  statement  that  he  felt  the  entire 
transaction  to  be  financially  unsound  from  its  inception. 

I  concluded  that  1  could  hardly  force  conclusion  of  the 
negotiations  against  an  assertion  by  Townsend  as  the  finan¬ 
cial  vicepresident  of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  that  he 
opposed  them  as  essentially  unsound  and  not  in  the  Concern’s 
best  interests.  Nevertheless.  I  realized  that  there  would  be 


many  slips,  many  difficulties  and  many  errors  in  translating 
this  plan  into  action  —  that  we  were  taking  a  great  calculated 
risk  —  and  that  our  best  chance  for  success  required  unani¬ 
mous  support  from  all  quarters. 

At  11:00  a.m.,  after  much  anguished  thought,  I  wrote  a 
letter  announcing  that  I  had  halted  the  negotiations  and  would 
hold  them  there  unless  instructed  to  proceed.  I  covered  the 
highlights  of  the  position  taken  by  each  man  at  the  meeting, 
and  circulated  copies  to  all  directors.  At  this  point  I  really  did 
not  believe  the  directors  would  give  me  a  solid  affirmative 
motion. 

But  I  received  a  phone  call  from  Jack  Howard  —  telling  me 
to  go  ahead. 

Next  sessions  were  held  in  Suite  1901  at  the  Beverly  Hotel, 
where  lawyers  joined  the  negotiators.  Thomas  Beddow, 
Hearst’s  Washington  tax  expert,  sat  in  on  daily  sessions.  Ray 
McCauley,  Harvey  Lipton  and  Dick  Donahue  completed  the 
Hearst  battery.  Bryan  and  Offenbacher  represented  us.  This 
duo  complemented  each  other  with  great  effectiveness. 
Bryan  was  a  brilliant  negotiator,  expressing  himself  with  great 
clarity,  and  rarely  stopped  by  a  problem,  however  formid¬ 
able.  Offenbacher  proved  to  be  thorough,  sound  and  con¬ 
servative. 

Final  agreement 

The  final  agreement,  in  eight  sets,  weighed  17  pounds,  as 
we  proved  with  a  bathroom  scale. 

Them,  for  the  last  time,  our  COMPANY  X  code  name 
survived  intact  when  a  story  leaked  out  that  the  merger  was 
imminent.  The  Hearst  organization  was  especially  sensitive, 
fearing  the  I.N.S.  would  love  clients  to  U.P.  and  A.P. 

And  so,  on  Friday,  May  16,  1958,  in  Suite  404  at  the  Drake 
hotel,  we  signed  the  agreement.  Berlin  and  1  signed  for  the 
two  corporations.  Kingsbury  Smith  witnessed  for  Berlin, 
Keller  for  me.  The  signing  lasted  between  4:00  P.M.  and  4:40 
P.M.  Gortatowsky  sat  in  an  adjoining  room  with  his  shoes  off 
and  rejoined  us  when  the  job  was  complete. 

Keller  had  set  up  a  little  bar  at  the  suite’s  entrance,  where 
we  broke  out  four  bottles  of  my  Buena  Sonoma  Valley  cham¬ 
pagne.  A  messenger  hurried  it  down  from  my  apartment  and  it 
wasn’t  as  cold  as  I  desired.  1  toasted  the  new  company.  And 
offered  a  toast  in  honor  of  Gorty,  as  the  one  man  primarily 
responsible  for  the  completion  of  the  unbelievably  com¬ 
plicated  deal. 

Berlin  said,  smilingly,  that  “Gorty  says  the  same  thing  of 
you.” 

Keller  told  me  later  that  in  talking  with  Gorty  in  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  room,  he  remarked  that  not  only  had  Gorty  won  the 
respect  of  the  U.P.  negotiators  for  his  skill  and  fairness,  but  in 
addition  had  won  our  real  affection.  "There  were  tears  in 
Gorty’s  eyes  when  1  said  that,”  Keller  said. 

News  delayed 

Andrew  Lopez,  who  was  with  me  in  the  Philippines  and 
Japan  as  an  Acme  war  photographer,  took  pictures  of  the 
actual  signing  and  of  the  group  present.  He  was  placed  under 
seal  of  confidence  not  to  develop  his  negatives  until  “D  Day,” 
12:01  A.M.,  Monday,  May  26.  We  delayed  announcement  of 
the  merger  to  facilitate  takeover  of  physical  facilities  such  as 
teletype  machines,  cameras  and  typewriters. 

During  this  interregnum  the  Justice  Department  wired  me  it 
had  received  an  American  Newspaper  Guild  complaint  —  and 
instructed  us  to  do  nothing,  pending  investigation.  I  decided 
to  finalize  the  deal  immediately  and  Gorty  quickly  agreed. 
That  was  Friday. 

The  joint  announcement  of  the  birth  of  United  Press 
International  went  out  on  the  wires  on  Saturday  noon.  Thus, 
on  May  24,  our  announcement  said:  “This  is  the  first  dispatch 
of  the  news  service  which  will  embrace  the  largest  number  of 
newspaper  and  radio  clients  ever  served  simultaneously  by  an 
independently  operated  news  and  picture  agency.” 

(Continued  on  page  56} 
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They  started  with  UPl 


United  Press  International  has  introduced  many  of  our 
nation’s  top  editors,  managing  editors  and  publishers.  Other 
former  “Unipressers”  have  gone  on  to  illustrious  careers  in 
television,  Hollywood  script  writing  or  public  relations.  Still 
others,  like  recently  retired  UPI  president  Roderick  W. 
Beaton,  Washington  correspondents  Merriman  Smith  and 


Helen  Thomas,  and  sports  editor  Milt  Richman  have  forged 
whole  careers  at  the  news  service.  All  have  one  thing  in 
common;  A  special  kind  of  training  and  dedication  working 
under  the  gun  of  constant  deadlines,  a  calling  that  writer  Joe 
Alex  Morris  dubbed  the  “Deadline  Every  Minute.”  Here  are 
reflections  from  some  who  got  their  start  with  United  Press: 


Rhea  T.  Eskew,  publisher,  Greenville  (S.C.)  News  and 
Greenville  Piedmont:  “The  UPl  always  has  been  people,  and  it  is 
those  people  and  the  high  standards  of  journalism  they  practiced 
which  have  meant  a  great  deal  in  my  professional  life.  The 
excitement  and  the  pressure  of  fighting  a  news  wire  experienced 
by  anyone  who  worked  for  the  company  generated  a  sense  of 
purpose  and  satisfaction  which  1  suspect  would  be  difficult  to 
match  in  any  other  business.” 


Robert  W.  Chandler,  editor.  Bend,  Ore.,  Bulletin:  “When  1 
was  20  years  old  I  was  in  charge  of  covering  Montana  for  the  UP.  It 
was  just  myself  and  one  office  boy  for  the  whole  state.  The 
AP  had  three  men  working  against  us,  but  we  were  competitive, 
and  you  had  to  learn  on  your  feet.  I  was  broke  the  whole  two  years  I 
did  this,  but  it  was  interesting.  United  Press  was  the  best  training 
ground  for  rapid  and  reasonably  good  writing.” 


(Continued  on  page  55) 


Chandler 


Eugene  C.  Patterson,  editor,  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times:  “My 
eight  years  with  the  old  UP  taught  me  that  man’s  capacity  for 

work  is  infinitely  dispensible.  You  remember  the  message  that 

cracked  down  the  wire  from  “NX”  (New  York)  when  a  harrassed 

bureau  chief  explained  a  delay.  He  said  his  lone  staffer  was 
already  punching  copy  into  the  news  wire  and  the  radio  wire 
simultaneously  and  ‘he  only  has  two  hands.’  ‘Fire  the  crippled 
bastard,’  New  York  advised.” 

Patterson 
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Color  is  big  and  bright  in  Spokane 


Color  is  a  front  page  and  section  cover 
fact  of  daily  and  Sunday  life  with  the 
Cowles  Publishing  Company  newspapers 
in  Spokane,  Washington. 

The  morning  Spokesman-Review  and 
the  afternoon  Chronicle  as  evidenced  by 
sampling  of  editions  like  to  use  their  sing- 

Good  Morning. 


le  photos  on  page  one  BIG — as  for 
instance  a  3-column  by  12  inches  full 
color  photo  with  a  jump  to  the  Sunday 
today/living  section  front  which  carried 
full  color  pictures  in  space  equal  to  the 
photo  essay. 

For  the  same  story  on  “New  Amer¬ 


icans,”  the  Spokesman-Review  added 
another  page  of  black  and  white  photos 
inside  the  section. 

Page  one  boxes,  windows  and  indexes 
with  small  but  strong  color  photos,  lead 
the  readers  of  both  papers  inside. 

“We  do  not  use  color  just  because  it's 
pretty,”  says  Steve  Thompson,  picture 
editor  of  the  Spokesman-Review.  “We 
use  photographs  ...  in  color.  Photo¬ 
graphs  that  I  hope  will  also  mean  some¬ 
thing  to  our  readers.” 

Legibility  is  the  first  factor — in  color 
and  black  and  white,  Thompson  says, 
“and  then  use  them  big.”  He  quotes  one 
motto  of  Harold  Evans,  former  editor  of 
the  London  Sunday  Times,  to  the  effect, 
“Larger  is  better.” 

Adds  Thompson,  “We  try  to  be  as 
modern  as  any  newspaper  and  that  means 
color.”  The  Spokesman-Review  has  five 
photographers. 

Thompson,  with  the  Spokesman- 
Review  for  two  years  as  picture  editor, 
previously  was  photo  editor  of  the  Lewis¬ 
ton  (Idaho)  Tribune . 

Ron  Ramey,  graphics  design  editor  for 
the  afternoon  Chronicle  the  past  year  and 
earlier  photo  and  feature  editor  at  the 
Bremerton  (Wash.)  Sun,  likes  spot  or  full 
color  every  day  on  page  one.  The  four 
Chronicle  photographers  shoot  color  by 
assignment.  For  layouts  and  features, 
Ramey  likes  to  have  the  color  photos  shot 
several  days  or  a  week  ahead  to  give  time 
on  the  layouts.  For  a  spot  news  event,  a 
morning  photo  can  be  in  position  for  same 
day  color. 

A  sampling  of  various  editions  of  both 
newspapers  in  the  city  of  about  178.(K)() 
population  testifies  to  top  executives' 
confidence  in  the  readership  value  of 
photographic  coverage — especially  with 
emphasis  on  city  and  area-related  news. 

Donald  W.  Gormley,  formerly  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Spokesman-Review,  is 
now  general  manager  of  Cowles  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  Previously  Gormley  was  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  defunct  Chicago  Daily 
News. 

Next  January,  the  editorial  staffs  of  the 
Spokesman-Review  and  Chronicle  will 
be  merged  into  a  single  unit.  Publication 
schedules  will  remain  the  same,  the 
Spokesman-Review  continuing  as  a 
seven-day  morning  newspaper  and  the 
Chronicle  six-day  afternoon  newspaper. 

E.  Curtiss  Pierson,  managing  editor  of 
the  Chronicle,  will  be  editor  of  the  com¬ 
bined  staff,  and  Christopher  Peck,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Spokesman-Review,  is 
to  be  managing  editor.  The  sports  staffs  of 
the  newspapers  combined  last 
December. 

William  H.  Cowles,  Ill,  president  of 
Cowles  Publishing  Co.,  announced  the 
forthcoming  January  3  change  at  a  joint 
news  staff  meeting  earlier  this  month. 
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V  Ruth  Coe  motive: 
hatred  or  illness? 


1,000  stage 
rally  against 
N-arms  race 


‘Defying  St.  Helens’ 

Deat^  true*  repared  and  ready  to  rot 


Poll:  No  to  nuke 
first-strike  option 


Quadruplets  ’  novelty  hasn  V  worn  off 


Thatcher:  'One  more  go'  at  Faklands  peace 


BriUln.  Argentina  exchange  war  of  words 


The  Spokesman-Review  page  1  shown  here  in  black  and  white  ran  with  all 
photos  in  full  color.  The  Chronicle  page  1  parade  photo  was  in  full  color  and 
the  others  black  and  white. 


The  finish  Hne 


Toybox 


Hsntoy  kmoOorm  ont  of 
b«o»st  pliyfMidt  votftd 


Dos  and  don'ts 
for  the  big  day 


The  bold  display  for  full  color  photographs  on  section  and  feature  pages 
(shown  here  in  black  and  white)  is  typical  as  played  by  the  Spokesman- 
Review,  left,  for  the  Bloomsday  race  and  the  Chronicle's  section  feature . 


(Continued  from  page  53) 


They  started  with  UPl 


Sargent 


Helen  Thomas,  White  House  bureau  manager,  UPI:  "The  world 
is  filled  with  ex-Unipressers  and  1  suspect  that  despite  all,  they 
look  back  in  longing  at  their  days  with  a  highly  competitive  totally 
demanding  wire  service.  As  for  myself,  every  day  has  been  an 
education,  especially  since  I  began  covering  the  White  House  in 
January  1961.  I’ve  seen  the  world — airports  and  hotel  press  rooms 
that  is — and  1  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  cover  presidents  and 
stories  of  infinite  variety,  including  war  and  peace.  Instant 
history — and  of  course,  it  is  one  of  the  most  exciting,  self-fulfilling 
jobs  in  the  world.” 


Roger  Tatarian,  former  UPI  vicepresident  and  editor,  now 
teaching  at  California  State  University,  Fresno:  “From  the  very 
beginning,  UPI’s  greatest  assets  have  been  its  openness  to 
innovation,  to  pioneering  new  and  better  ways  of  reporting  news 
in  words,  pictures  or  sound,  and  an  esprit  de  corps  that  is  perhaps 
unmatched  in  the  world  of  journalism.” 


Wayne  Sargent,  editor,  San  Bernardino  (Calif.)  Sun:  “UPI  taught 
me  the  real  meaning  of  esprit  de  corps.  Working  with  UPI 
exposed  me  to  some  excellent  writers  and  to  some  excellent  news 
and  Newspictures  executives  including  Earl  Johnson,  Roger 
Tatarian,  Bill  Lyon,  H.L.  Stevenson  and  Frank  Tremaine.” 


Walter  Cronkite,  with  UPI  for  1 1  years  and  later  with  CBS 
News:  “I  have  always  maintained  that  UPI  is  the  best  training 
ground  for  a  young  reporter.  There  is  a  spirit  and  a  competitive 
drive  to  the  organization  which  is  harder  and  harder  to  find  in 
journalism  today.” 


r  A 

Cronkite  __ 
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Small  dally 
columnist  wins 
Mencken  Award 

If  I  could  only  win  one  award,  this  is 
it,”  said  David  Rossie,  referring  to  the 
Baltimore  Sun's  H.L.  Mencken  Writing 
Award. 

The  Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Press 
columnist  won  the  award,  presented  in 
memory  of  the  irreverent  Sun  writer/ 
editor,  the  late  H.L.  Mencken. 

Rossie,  who  bills  himself  as  a  “relative 
nonentity  .  .  .  from  a  little  newspaper  in 
upstate  New  York,”  says  “Mencken 
really  has  been  a  profound  influence  [on 
me].  I  wouldn’t  say  1  try  to  write  like  him, 
because  he  was  of  a  different  period  and 
style,  but  I  was  so  taken  by  him  and  the 
powerful  way  he  wrote,  his  awesome 
command  of  language  and  most  of  all,  his 
irreverence.” 

Mencken’s  career  with  the  Baltimore 
Evening  Sun  and  Sun  spanned  half  a  cen¬ 
tury.  During  that  period,  he  poked  and 
prodded  America  in  a  writing  style  that 
has  often  been  imitated,  but  rarely 
equaled.  The  H.L.  Mencken  Writing 
Award  seekd  to  honor  contemporary 
journalists  who  meet  the  challenge  of  his 
spirit.  Last  year  the  award  was  presented 
for  the  first  time,  to  Mike  Royko,  syndi¬ 
cated  columnist  for  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times. 

Rossie  was  unanimously  selected  by  a 
three-judge  panel  who  reviewed  his  work 
from  among  89  entries  submitted  from 
across  the  country. 


Judges  this  year  were  Leo  Braudy, 
English  department  chairman,  Johns 
Hopkins  University;  Richard  Cole,  dean 
of  the  School  of  Journalism,  University  of 
North  Carolina  and  president.  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Education  in  Journalism;  and 
Tom  Dearmore,  editorial  page  editor  for 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner. 

The  judges  said  Rossie  “combines  the 
combative  and  analytical  qualities  of 
H.L.  Mencken.  He  has  a  fine-trained 
sense  of  the  ridiculous  in  public  life  and 
employs  a  highly  distilled  form  of  irrever¬ 
ence  in  assailing  what  he  perceives  to  be 
injustice  and  the  people  who  perpetuate 
it.  His  writing  has  fire,  humor  and  a  deep 
intelligence.” 

The  1982  H.L.  Mencken  Award  winner 
said  he  didn’t  “know  what  the  competi¬ 
tion  was  or  who  the  judges  were”  but  he’s 
“most  grateful  to  them.” 

“I’m  not  a  syndicated  columnist,”  said 
Rossie.  “To  be  evaluated  in  the  same 
league  with  them  means  a  heck  of  a  lot  to 
me  and  people  in  my  circumstance.  It 
means  it’s  possible  to  be  recognized  wit¬ 
hout  being  syndicated  or  working  in  a 
major  metropolis.” 

Michael  Doll,  managing  editor, 
opinions  and  features,  for  the  Evening 
Press,  said,  “Naturally,  we’re  thrilled, 
particularly  because  it  is  a  Mencken  Writ¬ 
ing  Award.  1  can’t  imagine  an  award 
that’s  a  more  appropriate  recognition  of 
Rossie’s  talents.  Like  Mencken,  there  are 
no  sacred  cows  in  Rossie’s  pasture — 
they’re  all  the  same  color  and  all  potential 
targets.  Let  one  decide  that  grain  is  better 
than  grass  and  Rossie  steps  in  with  both 
barrels  blazing.” 

A  native  of  Binghamton,  New  York, 


Rossie  started  his  journalism  career  as  a 
general  assignment  reporter  for  the  Bing¬ 
hamton  Sun.  He  joined  the  Evening  Press 
in  1%1  and  has  worked  as  a  sportswriter, 
education  editor,  assistant  city  editor, 
associate  editor  of  the  editorial  page  and 
columnist.  In  addition  to  his  opinion  col¬ 
umn,  he  writes  a  hunting  and  fishing  col¬ 
umn  for  the  Sunday  Press  called  “Wild¬ 
life  Watch.” 

The  53-year-old  journalist  received  a 
B.A.  in  education  from  the  State  Univer¬ 
sity  of  New  York  at  Cortland  and  has 
accumulated  credits  toward  a  Master’s  in 
English.  He  is  married  and  the  father  of 
five  children. 

Rossie  received  a  $2,500  cash  prize  at 
an  awards  ceremony  held  during  a 
National  Press  Club  luncheon  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  on  September  20  at  the 
Washington  Hotel. 

Police  set  to  arrest 
man  in  editor  threat 

New  York  State  Police  are  reportedly 
ready  to  arrest  a  man  they  believe  wrote  a 
threatening  letter  to  former  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  executive  editor  Craig  Ammer- 
man  while  Ammerman  was  in  Saratoga 
Springs  to  address  the  fall  meeting  of  the 
New  York  State  Publishers  Association. 

Ammerman  was  contacted  by  police 
who  said  they  were  prepared  to  arrest  the 
man  if  Ammerman  signed  a  complaint 
against  him.  Ammerman  received  the 
complaint  by  mail,  signed  it  and  sent  it 
back. 


Merger 

(Continued  from  page  52/ 


I  became  president  and  Kingsbury  Smith  was  vicepresident 
and  associate  general  manager.  An  enlarged  board  included 
William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr..  Gorty  and  G.O.  Markuson, 
vicepresident  and  treasurer  of  the  Hearst  Corporation. 

The  announcement  said  “United  Press  was  created  in  1907 
by  E.W.  Scripps  to  insure  that  at  any  time  in  the  future  any 
existing  newspaper  or  any  person  seeking  to  start  a  news¬ 
paper  could  obtain  adequate  national  and  international  news 
service.”  It  added:  “The  I.N.S.  was  established  in  1909  bv 
William  Randolph  Hearst  for  reasons  closely  paralleling  those 
motivating  the  organization  of  U.P.,  and  since  its  inception 
has  been  noted  for  its  news  enterprise  and  exclusive  feature 
coverage  of  important  worldwide  events.” 

That  same  Saturday  several  of  us  went  to  Washington, 
prepared  to  present  the  Justice  Department  with  a  fait  accom¬ 
pli.  A  young  attorney  in  bobby  socks  greeted  us  and  after 
introductions  teetered  back  and  forth  and  tapped  his  pipe  on 
his  teeth. 

“I  suppose  you  think  we  cannot  unscramble  these  eggs,” 
he  said. 

“1  know  damned  well  you  can’t,”  said  the  Hearst  attorney. 
“We  have  lost  all  the  money  in  the  wire  service  business  we 
propose  to  lose,  and  1  doubt  you  can  force  us  to  try  to  pick  up 
the  wreckage.” 
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The  government  lawyer  looked  surprised.  He  was  not 
accustomed  to  talk  like  this.  Our  attorneys  looked  astounded, 
too. 

Flying  back  to  New  York,  Gorty  said  to  me:  “The  differ¬ 
ence  between  our  attorneys  and  yours  is  that  we  decide  what 
we  are  going  to  do  as  a  matter  of  good  business,  and  tell  them 
to  put  it  into  the  best  possible  shape.  You,  apparently,  have  to 
turn  to  your  attorneys  at  every  juncture  and  ask  permission  to 
do  what  your  judgment  tells  you  should  be  done.”  I  didn’t  say 
so,  but  this  was  certainly  true. 

The  Justice  Department,  after  due  consideration,  advised 
that  we  could  go  ahead,  pending  further  investigation.  We 
never  heard  anything  further. 

United  Press  Associations,  our  corporate  name,  absorbed 
I.N.S.  in  creating  U.P.l.  We  bought  the  Hearst  assets  of  the 
service  and  we  took  over  and  fulfilled  all  of  their  news  and 
picture  contracts.  The  Hearst  organization  acquired  a  15% 
interest  in  U.P.L,  which  was  later  reduced,  long  before 
Scripps-Howard  sold  U.P.l.  in  1982. 

As  COMPANY  X  faded  into  history,  “quite  a  flap” 
developed  before  the  name  United  Press  international 
emerged,  Keller  recalled.  “Gorty  wanted  to  call  it 
International  United  Press — smartly  moving  the  word 
‘international’  to  the  fore.  Bart  and  1  wanted  simply  to  retain 
the  name  United  Press.  In  the  end  we  compromised  and 
added  ‘Intertnational.’ 

“And  that  is  how  the  ‘1’  was  installed  in  U.P.L” 
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BEST-SELLERS  FOR  THE  NEWSPAPER  PROFESSIONAL  .  .  .  from  the 
collection  of  books  available  by  mail  through  Editor  &  Publisher. 


129— THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  MANUAL  OF 
STYLE  AND  USAGE,  revised  and  edited  by  Lewis 
Jordan,  News  Editor,  The  New  York  Times.  A 
greatly  expanded  successor  to  more  than  75  years 
of  Times  style.guides.  Its  advice  on  spelling,  punc¬ 
tuation.  English  usage  and  writing  quality  will  be 
valuable  to  anyone  who  works  with  words.  232 
pages.  $12.50 

194— STALKING  THE  FEATURE  STORY,  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Ruehimann.  An  experienced  newspaper  fea¬ 
ture  writer,  using  hard-hitting  anecdotes  and  ex¬ 
amples  from  the  best  of  today's  feature  writers, 
tells  how  to  develop  a  story  and  to  work  effectively 
under  deadline  pressure.  Advice  on  grammar,  dic¬ 
tion,  construction,  style,  on  and  off-the-record 
comments,  investigative  reporting — for  the  begin¬ 
ner  and  the  pro.  310  pages,  indexed.  $9.95 

206— REPORTER’S  ETHICS,  by  Bruce  M.  Swain. 
Candid  discussion  on  conflict  of  interest,  rela¬ 
tionships  with  news  sources,  "on  and  off"  the 
record  dealings  are  just  a  few  of  the  ethical  dilem- 
nas  explored  as  are  existing  codes  of  ethics,  i.e., 
those  of  the  Society  for  Professional  Journalists. 
134  pages.  $11.50 

231— EDITING  IN  THE  ELECTRONIC  ERA,  by 

Martin  L.  Gibson.  Good  editing  is  good  editing 
whether  it  is  done  with  a  video  display  terminal  or 
a  blue  pencil.  Quality  copy  desk  work  is  an  elusive 
technique.  With  frequent  use  of  question  and 
answer  format,  this  book  is  a  guide  to  copy  edit¬ 
ing,  layout  and  photographic  treatment  adapted 
to  electronic  techniques.  279  pages,  indexed. 

$17.50 

233— GRAMMAR  FOR  JOURNALISTS  (Third  Edi¬ 
tion),  by  E.L.  Callihan.  A  reference  book  for  jour¬ 
nalists  as  well  as  a  text-reference  for  students. 
With  current  examples  from  media  and  with  wire 
service  style  emphasized  the  book  covers  gram¬ 
mar,  composition,  spelling,  punctuation  and  word 
usage.  A  guide  to  grammatical  usage  and  develop¬ 
ing  an  original  style.  317  pages,  indexed,  paper¬ 
back.  $7.95 

235— COMPUTER  PROGRAMMING  FOR  THE 
COMPLETE  IDIOT,  by  Donald  McCunn.  Describes 
basic  operating  and  programming  instructions  in 
non-technical  style  to  answer  questions:  "Will  the 
computer  perform  the  tasks  I  need  it  to  do,  and  can 
I  program  it."  Describes  how  to  create  original 
programs.  T urns  you  and  the  computer  on  for  time 
saving.  126  pages,  indexed,  paperback.  $6.95 

246— INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTING  AND  EDIT¬ 
ING,  by  Paul  N.  Williams.  Tips  and  advice  from 
over  100  top  investigative  reporters  and  editors 
with  case  studies.  How  te  gather  and  sort  ideas 
and  facts,  and  advice  to  editors  on  choosing  staff 
with  investigative  potential,  understanding  ques¬ 
tions  of  libel  and  ethics.  294  pages,  indexed. 

$15.95 

253— THE  REPORTER  AND  THE  LAW:  Techni¬ 
ques  of  Covering  the  Courts,  by  Lyle  W.  Dennis- 
ton.  Published  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Bar  Association  and  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  Foundation.  A  tool  for 
every  print  and  broadcast  reporter  and  editor  con¬ 
trasting  the  basic  differences  between  the  prac¬ 
tices  of  law  and  journalism  ranging  over  special¬ 
ized  fields  from  juvenile  deliquency  to  the  regula¬ 
tory  and  legislative  process.  269  pages,  indexed. 

$17.50 


260— NEWS  REPORTERS  AND  NEWS  SOURCES: 
What  Happens  Before  the  Story  is  Written,  by  Her¬ 
bert  Strentz.  How  the  relationships  between  news 
reporters  and  sources  affect  what  eventually 
reaches  news  audiences.  The  author  treats  label¬ 
ing.  pack  journalism,  tunnel  vision,  dealing  with  pr 
personnel,  coverage  of  terrorists,  anonymous 
sources,  etc.  102  pages,  indexed.  $5.75 

287—  PRESS  AND  PUBLIC:  Who  Reads  What, 
When,  Where  and  Why  in  American  Newspapers, 

by  Leo  Bogart.  Examining  the  economics  and 
content  of  newspapers.  Drawing  from  many 
national  surveys,  some  unpublished,  using  137 
statistical  tables,  the  author  gives  a  report  on  the 
condition  of  the  largest  medium  and  answers 
questions  on  circulation  growth  in  relation  to 
population  growth,  etc.  286  pages,  indexed. 

$19.95 

288—  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER,  by 

Robert  C.  Coughlin.  Newspaper  management  is  a 
juggling  act  every  day,  the  author  contends.  Small 
newspapers  have  a  greater  potential  for  inadequ¬ 
ate  management  than  large  paprers  because  of 
limited  time  and  personnel.  An  outline  of  organi¬ 
zational  structure,  methods,  people,  circulation, 
production,  etc.,  of  help  to  the  publisher  as  well  as 
the  student.  48  pages,  9x11.  $12.95 

289—  A  DESIGN  FOR  NEWS:  A  Newspaper  De¬ 

sign  Manual,  by  Wallace  Allen  with  design  by 
Michael  Carroll.  Planned  as  a  manual  for  those 
who  design  and  lay  out  the  pages  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Tribune,  the  book  explores  the  newspa¬ 
per  design  revolution  of  the  1970s  discussing  the 
principles  of  design,  the  rules  of  makeup,  etc. 
Illustrated  with  page  layouts  of  the  Tribune  plus  a 
look  at  changes  on  1 1  other  large  newspapers.  1 96 
pages.  9x9,  spiral  bound.  $10.95 


294— NEWS  WRITING,  by  George  A.  Hough  Re¬ 
vised  and  expanded  edition  of  a  teaching  text  for 
beginning  news  writers  and  reporters  to  be  used 
either  in  or  out  of  the  classroom.  Describing  tech¬ 
niques  and  practices  and  "how  it  is  done"  via 
numerous  examples.  Includes  a  glossary,  bib¬ 
liography  and  style  guide.  468  pages,  indexed. 

$17.50 

301— THE  LOS  ANGELES  STYLEBOOK:  A  Manu¬ 
al  for  Writers,  Editors,  Journalists  and  Students, 

compiled  by  Frederick  S.  Holley.  Although  strictly 
an  L.A.  product  it  faces  up  to  style-and-usage 
problems  of  the  sex  and  ethnic  variety,  as  well  as 
the  profane  and  vulgar.  A  tool  for  newspaper  peo¬ 
ple  but  helpful  to  writers  of  all  kinds.  240  pages, 
paperback.  $6.95 

304— HOW  TO  WRITE  ARTICLES  THAT  SELL,  by 
Perry  Wilbur.  A  guide  and  reference  book  for  the 
eispiring  freelancer  with  practical  suggestions  for 
story  development,  photos,  research  and  dealing 
with  editors.  218  pages,  indexed,  paperback. 

$7.95 

307 — THE  PRESS,  by  A.J.  Liebling.  Reprint  of 
paperback  edition  of  the  collection  of  his  columns 
put  together  by  his  widow,  Jean  Stafford,  five 
years  ago  with  new  material  added.  556  pages, 
indexed.  $6.95 


333— WITHOUT  BIAS:  A  Guidebook  for  Nondis- 
criminatory  Communication  (Second  Edition), 
edited  by  Judy  E.  Pickens.  Demonstrates  how  to 
identify  and  eliminate  conscious  or  unconscious 
biases  based  on  sex.  disability,  age  and  other 
qualities.  Real-life  cases,  examples  and  anecdotes 
help  explain  application  of  the  laws  in  this  area. 
2(X)  pages,  indexed.  $10.95 


Use  this  coupon 
to  order  your  books  by  number. 

When  ordering  books  please  be  sure  to  enclose  full  payment,  plus  $1.50 
per  book  for  postage  and  handling.  Allow  6-8  weeks  for  delivery  of  your  order. 
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O’Connor  has  her  say 
in  dissenting  opinions 


In  her  first  term  on  the  Supreme  Court 
bench.  Associated  Justice  Sandra  Day 
O’Connor  frequently  exercised  the  femi¬ 
nine  prerogative  of  having  the  last  word. 

Footnotes  to  the  official  court  reports 
often  state;  “O’Connor  J.  filed  a  dissent¬ 
ing  opinion,’’  or  “O’Connor  J.  concurred 
in  part  and  wrote  a  dissenting  opinion.’’ 

The  only  test  of  the  Reagan  appointee’s 
views  on  a  First  Amendment  free  press 
issue  came  in  the  high  court’s  ruling  that 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
could  not  impose  a  mandatory  exclusion 
order  against  the  public  and  the  news 
media  in  a  trial  involving  a  minor  victim  of 
a  sex  offense. 

O’Connor  concurred  with  the  majority 
opinion,  written  by  Justice  Brennan,  in 
the  Boston  Globe  case  that  the  right  of 
access  to  court  trials  is  not  absolute;  that 
circumstances  for  barring  the  press  and 
public  are  limited  and  should  be  treated 
on  a  case-by-case  basis.  Then  she  added 
her  own  opinion,  saying  “1  interpret 
neither  the  Richmond  Newspapers  nor 
the  Court’s  decision  today  to  carry  any 
implications  outside  the  context  of  crimi¬ 
nal  trials.’’ 

Justice  Potter  Stewart’s  successor  on 
the  Supreme  Court  provided  the  decisive 
vote  with  the  majority  (Powell,  Burger, 
Rehnquist  and  Stevens)  when  they  held 
that  former  President  Richard  M.  Nixon 
enjoyed  absolute  immunity  from  civil 
litigation  for  actions  taken  while  in  office. 
The  lady  from  Arizona  agreed  that  the 
President  is  subjected  to  constant  scru¬ 
tiny  by  the  press,  which  is  one  of  the 
checks  against  misconduct  in  official  ac¬ 
tions. 

On  several  occasions  O’Connor  joined 
with  colleagues  who  complained  about 
the  lack  of  clarity  in  a  majority  opinion  or 
found  fault  with  its  departure  from  logic. 
Jewett  vs.  IRS  presented  a  very  complex 
set  of  facts  and  Justice  Blackmun’s  dis¬ 
sent  said,  “I  do  not  find  this  case  as  easy 
or  as  clear  on  behalf  of  the  Government  as 
the  reading  of  the  Court’s  opinion  would 
lead  one  to  believe  .  .  .  The  petitioners 
have  much  better  of  the  argument.’’ 
O’Connor  thought  likewise. 

In  NLRB  vs.  Hendricks  County  Rural 
Electric  Membership  Corporation, 
O’Connor  joined  with  Powell,  Burger  and 
Rehnquist  in  taking  exception  to  the 
majority  opinion  that  gave  protection  of 
the  labor  relations  act  to  a  confidential 
secretary  in  a  bargaining  unit.  The  dis¬ 
senters  held  that  “it  makes  little 
sense  ...  to  include  within  the  rank  and 
file  confidential  secretaries  who  are  privy 
to  the  most  sensitive  details  of  manage¬ 
ment  decision-making,  and  who  work 
closely  with  managers  on  a  personal  and 
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daily  basis,  and  who  occupy  a  position  of 
trust  incompatible  with  labor  manage¬ 
ment  strife.’’ 

Cable  dispute 

When  the  Court  (opinion  by  Brennan) 
decided  that  an  ordinance  enacted  by  the 
City  of  Boulder,  Colo.,  a  “home  rule 
municipality,’’  affecting  the  cable-tv 
business  was  subject  to  antitrust  scru¬ 
tiny,  O’Connor  participated  in  the  dissent 
by  Rehnquist  and  Burger  saying  the 
Court’s  decision  is  flawed.  “It  will 
impede,  if  not  paralyze,  local  government 
efforts  to  enact  ordinances  and 
regulations  aimed  at  protecting  public 
health,  safety  and  welfare,  for  fear  of  sub¬ 
jecting  local  government  to  liability  under 
the  Sherman  Act,”  the  trio  wrote.  “The 
decision  effectively  destroys  the  home 
rule  movement  in  this  country,  through 
which  local  governments  have  obtained  a 
limited  autonomy  on  matters  of  local  con¬ 
cern.” 

Justice  Stevens  had  the  last  word  on 
this  one:  “The  dire  predictions  should  be 
viewed  with  skepticism.” 

O’Connor’s  imprimatur  is  found  on 
every  dissenting  opinion  by  Burger  or 
Rehnquist  that  rails  against  the  Court  giv¬ 
ing  “advisory  pronouncements”  or  tak¬ 
ing  “unwarranted  judicial  action  which 
tends  to  contribute  to  the  weakening  of 
our  political  process.” 


In  FBI  V5.  Abramson,  where  the  Court 
denied  a  journalist’s  access  to  White 
House  correspondence  on  the  gournd  it 
was  a  law  enforcement  matter,  O’Connor 
wrote  a  sharp  dissent,  in  which  Marshall 
concurred.  “The  Court’s  rejection,”  she 
argued,  “of  the  plain  language  of  the 
Exemption  (in  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act)  must  be  viewed  as  an 
effort  to  perfect  the  FolA  by  judicial 
alteration.” 

“Since  reform  of  legislation  is  a  task 
constitutionally  allocated  to  Congress, 
not  this  Court,”  the  opinion  continued, 
“I  believe  the  Court  errs  .  .  .It  is  not  the 
function  of  this  Court  to  apply  the  finish¬ 
ing  touches  needed  to  perfect  legislation. 
Our  job  does  not  extend  beyond  attempt¬ 
ing  to  fathom  what  it  is  that  Congress 
produced,  blemished  as  the  Court  may 
perceive  that  creation  to  be.  Our  task  is 
solely  to  give  affect  to  the  intentions,  as 
best  they  can  be  determined,  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  that  enacted  the  legislation.” 

The  First  Amendment,  according  to 
the  court  majority  in  Board  of  Education 
vs.  Pico,  imposes  limitations  on  a  school 
board  in  weeding  out  books  in  the  library. 
But  O’Connor  passed  over  any  First 
Amendment  issue  in  a  dissent  which 
declared:  “It  is  not  the  function  of  the 
courts  to  make  decisions  that  have  been 
properly  relegated  to  the  elected  members 
of  school  boards.” 

The  new  justice  subscribed  to  several 
other  protestations  by  colleagues  against 
“disquieting  examples”  of  “expansive 
judicial  decision-making.” 


FIRST  60 — Editor-in-chief  Jack  Foster,  huffed  and  puffed  his  way  through 
60  lit  candles  set  atop  a  cake  celebrating  the  Diamond  Jubilee  Anniversary  of 
the  West  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Evening  Times  on  September  8.  The  paper 
published  a  32-page  Keepsake  Edition  commemorating  the  paper's  founding 
in  1 922,  featuring  a  full  color  cover  that  was  taken  from  a  postcard  printed  in 
the  early  20s. 
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N.Y.  Times  buys 
Worrell  group  of 
11  newspapers 

New  York  Times  Co.  has  agreed  in 
principle  to  acquire  8  daily  and  3  weekly 
newspapers  owned  by  Thomas  Worrell 
Jr.  and  J.D.  Scwartz  of  Charlottesville, 
Va. 

Worrell  is  chairman  of  Worrell  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  and  Scwartz  is  president. 
The  two  men  bought  the  1 1  papers  from 
Worrell  Newspapers  before  selling  them 
to  the  Times  Co. 

The  eight  dailies  have  a  combined  daily 
circulation  of  over  92,000,  and  the  week¬ 
lies’  circulation  is  over  24,000.  All  1 1  are 
reported  to  be  profitable. 

No  purchase  price  was  announced. 

The  Times  Co.  also  recently  agreed  in 
principle  to  acquire  the  Sarasota  (Fla.) 
Herald  Tribune. 

Leonard  Harris,  Times  Co.  director  of 
corporate  communications,  said  the 
planned  acquisitions  will  help  the  com¬ 
pany  top  the  billion  dollar  mark  in  re¬ 
venues  in  1983. 

The  company’s  1981  revenues 
exceeded  $800  million. 

Though  the  company’s  profits  last  year 
were  at  the  $50  million  mark,  its  cash  flow 
reached  $100  million.  Harris  said  the 
company’s  strategy  of  emphasizing  the 
growth  of  free  cash  flow  helped  pay  for 
the  acquisitions. 

The  dailies  to  be  acquired  are  Florence 
(Ala.)  Times,  Opelousas  (La.)  World, 
Lenoir  (N.C.)  News-Topic.  Corinth 
(Miss.)  Corinthian.  Middleshoro  (Ky.) 
News,  Harlan  (Ky.)  Enterprise,  Madi- 
sonville  ( Ky . )  Messenfter.  and  Dyershurf> 
(Tenn.)  State  Gazette. 

The  weeklies  are  Booneville  (Miss.) 
Banner  Independent.  Clairhorne  Pro¬ 
gress,  New  Tazewell,  Tenn.,  and  York 
County  Coast  Star,  Kennebunk,  Me. 

Worrell  Newspapers.  Inc.,  will  contin¬ 
ue  to  own  19  dailies  and  6  weeklies  for  a 
total  of  25  newspapers  in  10  states. 

With  the  recent  deals,  circulation  for 


a  Growth  for  the  New  York  Times 
Regional  Newspaper  Group 


MAINE 


The  New  York  Tirnes  Co.  agreed 
Thursday  to  acquire  eight  daiiies 
and  three  weekiies  owned  by 
Thomas  E.  Worre*  Jr.,  and  J.D.  Swartz 
of  Chartottesvile,  Va.  The 
newspapers  are; 

Ftorence  Times  (Ala.),  The  Opekxjsos 
World  (La.).  Lenoir  News  Topic 
(N.C.).  Corinth  Corinthian  (Miss.), 
MIddlesboro  News  (Ky.).  Harkan 
Enterprise  (Ky.),  Modisonvile 
Messenger  (Ky.).  Dyersburg  State 
Gazette  (Tenn.),  BooneviHe  Banner 
iTKieperKlent  (Miss.),  Ciaibome 
Progress  (Tenn.),  york  County  Coast 
Star  (Maine) 

•if  IndiccrtM  planned  acquisition 
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Groundbreaking  ceremonies  are  held 
Wednesday  lor  a  new  office  building  and 
printing  piont  lor  The  Goinesvite  Sun. 
Groundbreoklng  lor  the  70,000  square  loot 
structure  is  done  by  Wanda  Ebersole.  wile  ol 
Sun  publisher  Wiliam  G.  Ebersole  and  by 
Mary  Harrison,  wile  of  New  york  Times  Co. 
vicepresident  Jotm  R.  Harrison. 


AUBAMA 


The  Times  ogreed  to 
acquire  the  Sarasota 
HerakSTribune,  a 
doily  averaging 
97,000  circulation, 
from  David  B. 

Lindsay  Jr. 


lOI^MlA 


Headquarters  for  the  New  York  Times  Regionoi  wP  i 
Newspaper  Group  is  in  Lakeland.  Present 
member  newspapers  include; 

Lakeland  Ledger  (Fla.),  Gainesville  Sun  (Fla.),  Ocala  Star  Bonner  (Fla.). 
Leesburg  Commercial  (Fla.),  Pokatka  Daily  News  (Fla.).  Lake  City 
Reporter  (Fla.),  Sebring  News  (Na.),  Fenaondina  Beach  NewsLeoder 
(Flo.).  Avon  Park  Sun  (Fka.),  Marco  Island  Eagle  (Fla.),  ZephyrhiNs  News 
^ka.),  Anna  Maria  Islander  (Fka.).  Golden  Gate  Eagle  (Fla.).  Lexington 
Dispatch  (N.C.),  Hendersonville  TimesNews  (N.C.),  Wiknin^on  Star-News 
(N.C.),  Houma  Daily  Courier  and  Terreborwte  Press  (La.).  Thibodoux  Daily 
Comet  (La.) 

#  IndicatM  existing  NYTRNG  newspapers 


Park  Newspapers  acquires 
4  North  Carolina  weeklies 


the  company's  regional  newspapers  has 
jumped  72%,  from  299.()()0  to  515,()(K) 
papers.  The  flagship  paper.  New  York 
Times,  has  a  daily  circulation  of  about 
950,(KK). 

The  Times  Co.  now  owns  21  daily 
newspapers  and  10  weekly  papers. 

Buying  FM  station 

Charles  Morris,  a  UPI  executive,  is 
president  of  a  new  operation,  KSLE  Inc., 
with  a  10%  interest,  which  is  buying  FM 
radio  station  KSLE  at  Seminole,  Okla. 
for  $300,000.  The  application  for  license 
transfer,  filed  with  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission,  says  there  are 
nine  stockholders  in  the  new  company. 


Four  weekly  newspapers  in  North 
Carolina  were  acquired  over  the  course  of 
10  days  by  Park  Newspapers.  Inc.,  Itha¬ 
ca.  N.Y. 

On  September  4.  the  assets  of  the  San¬ 
dhill  Citizen  of  Aberdeen.  N.C..  and  the 
Robbins  Record,  with  a  combined 
circulation  of  7,5(X).  were  purchased  from 
H.  Clifton  Blue. 

On  September  10.  Park  bought  the 
assets  of  the  News  Outlook,  a  free  news¬ 
paper.  and  the  Moore  County  News  were 
acquired  from  Media  of  Moore,  Inc.,  a 


locally-owned  stock  company  in  Pine- 
hurst,  headed  by  Arthur  L.  Purvis  . 

On  September  15.  Park  completed  the 
acquisition  of  the  McDowell  News,  pub¬ 
lished  three  times  a  week,  and  McDowell 
E.xpress  from  Gene  Fowler,  publisher  of 
the  News  and  Pat  Jobe,  publisher  of  the 
Express.  The  papers  have  a  combined 
circulation  of  about  10.000.  the  company 
said. 

The  purchase  of  the  4  weeklies  brings 
to  20  the  number  of  Park  papers  in  North 
Carolina,  of  which  7  are  dailies. 
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Syndicates 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

Ontario  couple  bow  in  syndicated  strip 


the  class  how  to  draw  the  those  famous 
sailing  ships,  the  Nina,  Pinta  and  Santa 
Maria. 

He  has  lived  in  Canada  since  he  was 
eight  years  old  and  after  high  school  pur¬ 
sued  various  jobs  until  he  reached  age  22 
and  took  up  cartooning.  Young  Jeff  work- 


Jetf  and  Carol  Wakefield  will  join  the  roster  of 
syndicated  comics  creators  when  McNought 
introduces  their  "Bubblegummers"  in  mid-October. 


Jeff  and  Carol  Wakefield,  a  husband 
and  wife  team  living  in  Richmond  Hill, 
Ontario,  are  the  creators  of  the  new  com¬ 
ic  strip  “Bubblegummers”  debuting 
October  18  from  McNaught  Syndicate. 

The  syndicate  says  that 
“Bubblegummers,”  the  brainchild  of 
Pennsylvania-born  artist  Jeff  Wakefield 
and  his  wife,  a  Canadian  writer,  has  met 
the  favorable  “gut  reaction”  test  while  in 
development  for  newspaper  comic  pages. 
It  has  been  signed  for  television  in  1983 
and  licensing  concerns  got  in  line. 

The  strip  stars  “Tim”  and  “Amy”  and 
“The  Cat”  and  reading  it  is  akin  to 


eavesdropping  on  kids’  private  con¬ 
versations.  “Amy”  appears  in  an  over¬ 
sized  hockey  sweater  and  is  a  self- 
confessed  “almost  adult  in  a  used-to-be 
child”  but  the  door  to  her  future  always 
seems  to  be  labeled  “Principal.” 

“Tim,”  no  doubt  named  for  the  Wake¬ 
field’s  son,  Timothy,  has  his  feet  firmly 
on  the  ground  but  his  head  harbors  an 
assortment  of  sagas  and  undiscovered 
adventures.  “The  Cat”  is  termed  “just  a 
cat,  with  all  that  it  implies.” 

Jeff  decided  back  in  the  second  grade  in 
New  Canaan,  Conn.,  what  his  career 
would  be  when  a  visiting  artist  showed 


ed  in  art  houses  and  advertising  agencies 
for  three  years  and  then  began  freelancing 
in  1%9. 

Carol  Wakefield,  who  writes  the  new 
strip,  was  born  in  Belleville,  Ontario,  in 
1949  and  studied  journalism  in  Toronto. 
She  has  created  and  written  advertising 
campaigns  for  Canadian  companies,  illus¬ 
trated  magazine  articles  and  has  had  one- 
woman  exhibits  of  her  art  work. 

The  Wakefield  household  in  Richmond 
Hill,  a  small  town  north  of  Toronto,  also 
includes  1 1  assorted  breed  cats. 

♦  *  * 


Yes.  we  ve  got  of  view,  and  g^t 

matenal  travel,  on  personaliOes. 

Write  or  call  today.  ^  f  (  ^  |  .J  I  I  I  • 


v^mssSiSk 


Dick  Clark,  the  television  and  movie 
producer  and  host  of  the  long-running 
American  Bandstand  on  ABC  television, 
will  launch  a  pop  music  newspaper  col¬ 
umn  in  October  through  King  Features 
Syndicate. 

Clark’s  name  is  synonymous  with 
American  rock  music.  His  column  will 
offer  a  weekly  format  to  include  profiles 
of  rock  celebrities,  “Pop  Profiles,”  and  a 
column  of  jottings  about  celebrity  careers 
and  travels.  “The  Beat  Goes  (3n.”  and 
“Top  of  the  Charts.”  covering  current 
hits  and  a  look  back  at  the  leaders  five.  10 
and  20  years  ago. 

In  making  the  Clark  announcement. 
King’s  president  J.F.  D'Angelo  disclosed 
that  King  will  cease  syndication  of  mate¬ 
rial  from  Rolling;  Stone  magazine. 
D’Angelo  noted  that  Rolling  Stone  has 
gradually  shifted  its  editorial  thrust  from 
predominantly  music  to  more  general 
interest  coverage.  He  added.  “We  feel 
our  clients  will  be  better  served  with  a 
feature  that  is  specifically  music  oriented, 
by  one  of  the  greatest  names  in  that 
field.” 

Clark  was  a  television-radio  announcer 
in  Philadelphia  when  he  became  regular 
host  of  American  Bandstand  in  1956.  He 
was  almost  an  instant  success  and  the 
show  marks  its  30th  anniversary  this 
year. 

Clark,  who  at  52  could  be  mistaken  for 
an  older  brother  of  one  of  the  show's 
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Dick  Clark 

young  dancers,  has  introduced  the  Amer¬ 
ican  public  to  many  teenage  dances  that 
became  international  crazes. 

His  company,  based  in  Burbank,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  produces  movies,  mini-series  for 
television  and  programs  for  both  prime 


daytime  and  nighttime  network  radio  and 
television. 

“Dick  Clark  symbolizes  a  style  of  mus¬ 
ic  that  two  generations  of  fans  have 
grown  up  with,”  King's  executive  editor 
Jim  Head  commented.  “In  all  this  time 
his  personal  popularity  has  never  waned, 
even  though  he  has  branched  into  many 
different  fields  of  the  entertaiment 
industry.  His  first  love  continues  to  be  the 
music  on  which  his  own  legend  is  so  solid¬ 
ly  based.” 

♦  *  « 

The  autobiography  of  actress  Lana 
Turner,  “Lana;  the  Lady,  the  Legend, 
the  Truth,”  will  be  available  from  Special 
Features  Syndication  Sales  Corporation 
immediately.  The  six-part  series  is 
accompanied  by  many  photographs. 

The  book  is  published  by  E.P.  Dutton 
and  Special  Features  obtained  both 
domestic  and  foreign  markets  rights. 


“Moneywords,”  a  new  weekly  contest 
puzzle,  has  been  introduced  by  United 
Feature  Syndicate.  The  construct-a- 
crossword  puzzle  was  developed  by  puz¬ 
zle  buff  Judd  Hambrick. 

An  avid  gameplayer,  Hambrick  owns 
J.F.  Hambrick  Productions,  a  television 
production  company  in  Cleveland.  He 
has  spent  20  years  in  broadcasting  as  a 
radio  newsman,  a  television  reporter  and 
news  anchorman. 

Hambrick  is  creator  of  the  long- 
running  newspaper  feature,  “Scrabble- 
Grams,”  also  distributed  by  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate. 

In  the  new  puzzle,  players  fill  in  the 
puzzle  grid  with  new  words,  using  letters 
provided  in  the  letter  pool.  To  win,  a  play¬ 
er  has  to  score  the  highest  number  of 
points  by  using  the  most  letters  and  creat¬ 
ing  the  longest  words. 
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BEST  COLOR — Toronto  Star  received  top  honors  for  both  block  and  white 
and  process  color  at  "The  Best  in  the  World"  print  quality  reproduction 
contest,  sponsored  by  NAPP  Systems  (U.S.A.)  Inc.  From  left  ore:  August 
Fischer,  president,  NAPP;  Tom  Moltby,  production  director  and  Peter  Dodds, 
assistant  production  manager,  Toronto  Star;  and  E.J.  Evans,  vicepresident, 
marketing  and  sales,  NAPP. 


N.Y.  Post  claims 
2.3  million 
daily  readers 

New  York  Post  will  unveil  a  sales  pre¬ 
sentation  for  advertising  agencies  and 
retailers  on  October  1  which  stresses  the 
paper’s  gain  of  one  million  new  readers 
since  1977. 

The  Post  currently  claims  a  daily 
circulation  of  918,000  on  its  front  page, 
nearly  double  of  what  it  was  five  years 
ago  when  Rupert  Murdoch  acquired  the 
tabloid  for  $30  million. 

The  newspaper  currently  has  over  2.3 
million  readers  daily,  according  to  its 
presentation.  It  said  readership  rose  by 
672,000,  41%,  since  1980. 

Lionel  Saturn,  Post  national  advertis¬ 
ing  director,  said  the  newspaper  has  been 
“cutting  our  losses”  and  winning  new 
advertisers.  “The  Post  has  a  bright  fu¬ 
ture.  Hardly  a  day  goes  by  that  we  don't 
get  a  new  advertiser.” 

The  presentation  includes  a  videotape 
stressing  the  Post’s  young  and  “middle 
class”  readership  and  leave-behind  ma¬ 
terial  with  readership  and  demographic 
statistics. 

Saturn  said  he  will  show  the  presenta¬ 
tion  in  New  York  to  one  ad  agency  at  a 
time.  Branham  Newspaper  Sales,  the 
Post’s  national  sales  representative,  will 
make  the  presentation  in  other  cities. 

The  presentation  positions  the  Post 
between  the  New  York  Times,  the  high 
end,  and  the  New  York  News,  the  low 
end,  on  the  demographic  scale  and  states 
the  most  economical  buy  for  advertisers 
is  a  Times-Post  combination. 

The  presentation  says  75%  of  the 
Post’s  circulation  is  in  the  city  zone  and 
has  “the  lowest  duplication  with  the  sub¬ 
urbs.” 

The  Post’s  linage  is  up  28%  from  last 
year,  the  presentation  stated,  including 
an  80%  increase  in  automotive  and  a 
302%  jump  in  department  store  ads.  Total 
retail  linage  was  up  29%  from  last  year, 
classified  up  by  41%,  and  national  by 
18%,  the  presentation  said. 


“Advertisers  buy  the  whole  distribu¬ 
tion,”  Saturn  said.  The  all-day  Post, 
which  does  not  have  any  zoned  circula¬ 
tion,  puts  out  eight  editions  a  day. 

The  paper  is  published  Monday 
through  Saturday. 

Saturn  said  plans  to  bring  out  a  Sunday 
edition  were  “still  very  much  on  the 
drawing  board.  Introduction  of  it  (a  Sun¬ 
day  edition)  is  a  matter  of  waiting  for  the 
right  time.” 

Though  the  presentation  mentions  the 
recent  troubles  of  the  Daily  News,  it  does 
not  dwell  on  them.  The  presentation  con¬ 
centrates  on  selling  the  Post’s  strengths 
and  the  strengths  of  the  New  York  market 
rather  than  selling  against  the  competing 
dailies. 


Cut  rates  o/fered 
on  muK-ps^  iKis 

Discounts  of  up  to  40%  on  multi-page 
advertising  that  runs  as  part  of  the  news¬ 
paper  instead  of  as  inserts  are  being 
offered  by  Spokane  (Wash.)  Chronicle 
and  Spokesman-Review  under  a  new 
Blockbuster  program. 

In  addition  to  making  it  less  expensive 
for  an  advertiser  to  make  his  multi-page 
ad  a  part  of  the  newspaper,  the  program 
offers  these  other  advantages: 

Advertisers  will  have  more  time  to 
make  revisions  and  corrections  or  to 
update  ads  to  meet  their  competition;  and 
it  will  eliminate  the  problems  of  dealing 
with  separate  suppliers.  The  paper  does  it 
all. 

Another  program  recently  adopted  by 
the  newspapers  for  multi-page  advertis¬ 
ers  are  lower  insertion  rates  on  all  pre¬ 
printed  advertising.  Insertion  programs 
can  be  tailored  to  provide  either  total 
market  coverage  coupled  with  a  buy  in 
Metro,  the  direct-mail  product,  or  a  com¬ 
bination  buy  in  the  S-R  and  Chronicle  that 
provides  70%  coverage  of  county  house¬ 
holds  which  subscribe  to  the  papers.  In 
the  works  is  a  program  that  will  provide 
distribution  of  inserts  by  special,  custom¬ 
er-designed  delivery  zones. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

More  than  1 ,390  daily  newspapers  are 
printed  by  the  offset  method. 


Bernartd  F.  Hillenbrand  says: 

“Local  issues  are 

notional  news.” 

The  subject  may  be  as  small  as  a  pothale  ar  as 
large  as  energy  develapment,  The  Hillenbrand 
Report  gives  readers  a  notional  perspective  on 
hometown  problems  Become  one  of  more  than 
400  editorial  writers  who  receive  this  bi-weekly 
column  as  a  free  public  service  Call  202/393-6226 
collecf,  or  write  HE  HILLENBRAND  REPORT.  440 
First  St  NW,  Washington,  DC  20001 
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Equipment  helps  daily 
win  back  insert  ads 


By  Denise  Kalette 

When  two-thirds  of  the  Las  Vegas 
Sun’s  major  inserters  defected  to  mailing 
firms  within  a  single  week  last  August, 
Brian  Greenspun  decided  to  fight  back. 

Greenspun,  now  executive  editor,  and 
other  Sun  managers  decided  that  the  only 
way  to  beat  the  mass  mailers  in  their  bid 
for  advertising  dollars  was  to  join  them. 

Now,  equipped  with  a  refurbished 
plant  sheltering  a  quarter  folder  and  label¬ 
ing  machine,  with  more  machinery  on  the 
way,  and  with  the  help  of  equipment  and 
expertise  from  the  Post  Office,  the  Sun 
has  won  back  its  inserters,  and  Green¬ 
spun  is  convinced  that  marriage  mail  is 
the  salvation  of  newspapers. 

But  as  he  touted  the  benefits  of  mar¬ 
riage  mail — covering  two  or  more  ad 
.inserts  with  editorial  copy  and  delivering 
them  third  class — a  representative  of  the 
nation’s  largest  retail  advertiser.  Sears, 
was  calmly  describing  the  ascending  pop¬ 
ularity  of  direct  mail,  which  he  said  offers 
advantages  marriage  mail  lacks. 

Both  Greenspun  and  C.E.  Bjorncrantz, 
Sears’  national  manager  for  advertising 
production  and  distribution,  were  pan¬ 
elists  in  different  sessions  at  this  week’s 
National  Postal  Forum  in  Washington. 
Each  was  also  interviewed  individually. 

Bjorncrantz  said  that  Sears  must 
choose  among  newspaper  inserts,  mar¬ 
riage  mail  and  direct  mail,  based  not  only 
on  cost  per  thousand,  but  on  the  total  cost 
and  on  response,  when  it  makes  decisions 
about  placing  ads,  decisions  which 
involve  “hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
each  year.’’ 

In  1983,  the  retailer  plans  to  double  the 
amount  of  direct  mail  pieces  sent  in  1981. 
With  a  customer  base  of  25  million,  up  to 
35  million  with  catalog,  non-credit  and 
service  customers.  Sears  concentrates  its 
efforts  on  current  customers,  Bjorn¬ 
crantz  said.  Of  the  nation’s  82  million 
households,  an  estimated  60  million  are 
active  purchasers,  and  Sears  captures 
about  half  of  them,  he  added. 

Part  of  the  problem  with  inserts  and 
marriage  mail  is  that  they  are  not  targeted 
well  enough,  Bjorncrantz  said.  And  to 
some  extent,  advertisers'  decisions  will 
be  based  on  whether  a  newspaper  can 
develop  the  ability  to  segment  its  distribu¬ 
tion,  he  said. 

For  instance,  a  direct  mail  house  may 
buy  the  circulation  list  of  a  magazine  for 
people  interested  in  gourmet  cuisine, 
then  send  its  cookware  catalog  to  those 
on  the  list. 

“You’ll  see  more  and  more  people 
going  to  direct  mail  to  target,  and  reduce 
the  number  of  pieces  you  have  to  mail,” 
said  Bjorncrantz. 


By  targeting  customers.  Sears  can  re¬ 
duce  its  distributed  pieces  from  the  54 
million  inserts  required  with  newspapers 
to  25  million,  at  a  savings  of  up  to  50 
percent.  Targeting  also  increases  the  re¬ 
sponse  rate,  from  one  or  two  percent  to  10 
percent  or  more. 

Also,  Sears  has  found  that  a  problem  of 
typical  inserting  is  that  it  often  “marries” 
competitors — Sears,  J.C.  Penney,  K- 
Mart,  Nlontgomery  Ward — which  tends 
to  dilute  the  effectiveness  of  any  one  of 
them.  And  newspapers  have  tended  not 
to  approach  inserting  creatively.  There 
have  been  restrictions  on  the  inclusion  of 
catalogs,  for  instance,  or  the  number  of 
preprint  pages,  and  often,  rate  structures 
have  been  fairly  flexible. 

“Some  newspapers  wouldn’t  negoti¬ 
ate,  and  all  of  a  sudden,  they’ve  got  some 
stiff  competition,”  Bjorncrantz  said, 
although  he  acknowledged  that  newspa¬ 
pers  have  necessarily  become  more  re¬ 
sponsive  to  advertisers’  needs. 

Publishers  and  their  ad  people  could 
begin  to  offer  exclusively,  he  said,  as  one 
of  their  options  in  the  struggle  not  to  lose 
money  to  direct  mail. 

“Most  of  the  major  advertisers  have 
shifted  away  from  run-of-press  to  inserts 
and  you’re  seeing  a  further  shift  from 
inserts  to  direct  mail,”  although  news¬ 
paper  inserts  will  continue  to  be  an 
important  part  of  the  advertisers’  budget, 
Bjorncrantz  predicted. 

Greenspun  said  he  has  already  seen 
that  the  size  of  the  newshole  has 
diminished  with  the  current  trends,  and 
he  said  it  will  be  up  to  newspapers  to  find 
a  way  to  solve  that  problem. 

But  his  assessment  of  the  prospects  for 
marriage  mail  differed  from  that  of  Bjorn¬ 
crantz,  and  he  cited  the  entry  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  into  the  marriage  mail 
business,  and  the  interest  of  other  news¬ 
papers,  including  the  Washington  Post, 
as  evidence  of  the  strong  prospects. 

Margaret  Sellers,  the  Post  Office’s  act¬ 
ing  director  of  customer  services  in  the 
western  region,  said  that  newspapers  are 
getting  into  marriage  mail  in  every  major 
market  in  the  country.  The  system 
developed  in  Las  Vegas  may  be  the  na¬ 
tion’s  most  sophisticated,  she  added. 

Las  Vegas  Sun  is  home  delivered  to 
50,000  subscribers.  Additionally,  the  Sun 
wraps  inserts  in  its  food  and  home  news 
section  and  sends  them  to  246.000  others, 
for  saturation  coverage. 

Using  trays  and  cages  from  the  Post 
Office,  the  Sun  presorts  its  mailings  to 
route  sequence.  Once  mail  arrives  at  car¬ 
rier  units,  it  can  be  delivered  in  two  days. 

Greenspun  maintains  that  marriage 
mail  can  be  a  way  out  for  newspapers 


faced  with  economic  hard  times.  It  offers 
advertisers  saturation  coverage,  which 
means  introducing  products  and  services 
to  those  not  familiar  with  them  as  well  as 
forwarding  ads  to  repeat  customers. 

“If  1  were  Sears,  I’d  want  as  many 
people  as  possible  to  see  my 
information,”  he  said. 

Apparently,  a  number  of  newspaper 
executives  agree  with  Greenspun’s  point 
of  view.  The  Sun’s  Las  Vegas  rival  the 
Review  Journal  has  begun  to  do  marriage 
mailing,  and  Greenspun  has  been  in 
demand  among  Eastern  newspaper  man¬ 
agers  who  want  to  know  more.  A  South¬ 
ern  newspaper  executive  inched  toward 
him  after  he  spoke  at  the  Postal  forum, 
pleading  with  a  reporter  not  to  identify 
him  in  print  because  he  planned  to  spring 
marriage  mail  on  his  unsuspecting  urban 
rival. 

Greenspun  said  that  newspapers  will 
be  able  to  target  marriage  mail  recipients 
as  direct  mail  firms  do.  His  paper  has  the 
same  lists  used  but  the  mailers,  and  they 
will  be  tailored.  According  to  Greenspun, 
the  two  big  mailers  who  won  his  advertis¬ 
ers  last  year  pulled  out  of  Las  Vegas  after 
both  newspapers  developed  their  com¬ 
peting  systems. 

The  Post  Office  played  a  major  role  by 
lending  equipment  and  advisors.  It  also 
makes  available  computer  tapes  which 
can  help  newspapers,  among  others,  to 
update  lists  of  area  residents  who  may  not 
be  subscribers,  but  who  would  be 
included  in  a  saturated  market  distribu¬ 
tion. 

Slide  presentations 
on  circulation 

The  Newspaper  Readership  Project  of 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  has 
released  two  slide  and  cassette  pre¬ 
sentations  examining  different  aspects  of 
newspaper  circulation.  They  are: 

1)  The  World  according  to  Roque¬ 
fort  —  a  show  based  on  the  theme 
“Training  is  the  Key  to  Successful  Car¬ 
rier  Management.”  Geared  towards 
circulation  district  managers,  it  deals 
with  the  fundamentals  of  training,  and 
with  improving  service  and  collections 
among  juvenile  carriers. 

2)  “Circulation:  Key  to  Successful 
Marketing”  is  a  presentation  explaining 
both  the  traditional  and  new  assignments 
in  newspaper  distribution  and  selling. 
Through  the  use  of  case  histories,  it 
touches  upon  such  diverse  topics  as  the 
computerization  of  subscriber  lists,  the 
training  of  district  managers,  and  total 
market  coverage. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Since  1975  the  number  of  women  work¬ 
ing  in  the  newspaper  business  has  in¬ 
creased  by  44,000.  Today  there  are 
164,400.  Women  account  for  more  than 
38%  of  the  work  force. 
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theysev\4 

you  reap: 


Across  North  America  more  than  1,300  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  gain  extra  revenue 
from  reader  purchases  of  fashion  and  craft 
patterns  generated  by  no-charge  editorial 
material  from  King  Features.  A  service  of  King 
for  more  than  50  years. 


Ask  for  a  copy  of  our  new  detailed  brochure 
which  explains  King's  various  patterns  services. 

Contact  Wendy  Joyce  at  (800)  223-7383  or  (2 1 2)  682-5600 


l-wres  ■*a‘l"l‘erns 

235  East  45th  St.  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 


©  1982  King  Features  Syndicate,  Inc. 


Chrysler  plans  no  national 
newspaper  ads  for  ‘83  cars 


A  reborn  Chrysler  Corporation,  which 
gave  birth  to  Newsplan  two  years  ago,  is 
set  to  introduce  its  1983  models  without 
the  benefit  of  national  newspaper  ads 
later  this  month. 

The  introductory  advertising  will  be 
split  mainly  between  broadcast  and  print, 
with  most  of  the  broadcast  going  into 
television  and  most  of  the  print  into  maga¬ 
zines.  Newspapers,  according  to  Chrys¬ 
ler  advertising  executives,  will  be  used 
extensively  by  dealers  and  dealer  asso¬ 
ciations,  but  not  by  the  corporation. 

The  introductory  campaign  was 
unveiled  last  week  during  a  meeting  with 
Chrysler  ad  executives  at  their  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  New 
York. 

The  execs  said  Chrysler  has  a  number 
of  reasons  for  not  using  newspapers 
extensively,  one  of  which  is  that  news¬ 
paper  is  a  traditional  medium  of  dealers 
and  dealer  associations.  When  asked  if 
Chrysler  had  any  special  plans  for  news¬ 
papers,  Doyle  Lott,  Chrysler’s  Director 
of  Advertising,  replied,  “That’s  their 
medium.”  The  dealer  associations,  Lott 
said,  spend  much  of  their  roughly  $30  mil¬ 
lion  in  annual  advertising  expenditures  in 
newspapers. 

Another  reason  cited  by  the  Chrysler 
people  was  the  cost  of  national  news¬ 
paper  advertising. 

“We’ve  learned  to  go  to  the  dealer 
associations,  they  can  buy  twice  as  much 
(space)  as  we  can  (for  the  same  money),” 
said  Joseph  Cronin,  manager  of  Dodge 
Car  and  Truck  advertising  for  Chrysler. 
The  difference  between  national  and  local 
advertising  rates  charged  by  newspapers 
has  “almost  cut  us  right  out  of  it  (the 
newspaper),”  he  said. 

Chrysler  has  learned  to  use  co-op  and 
special  incentive  programs  with  the  deal¬ 
er  associations,  according  to  Cronin. 
Regarding  the  logistics  of  placing  large 
newspaper  schedules,  Cronin  added, 
“We  can  buy  broadcast  much  more  effec¬ 
tively  than  we  can  buy  newspapers.” 


UNlTCO  mess 


Cronin  said  Dodge  dealer  associations 
were  polling  members  concerning  an 
eight-page  newspaper  supplement.  The 
supplement  would  run  in  a  large  number 
of  newspapers  during  the  introductory 
period,  if  its  approved  by  the  dealers. 
Cronin  said  he  believes  approval  is  likely. 

Washington  Post  may 
publish  weekly  paper 

Washington  Post,  already  one  of  the 
nation’s  healthiest  newspapers,  is  hoping 
to  improve  its  fitness  even  more  with  the 
publication  of  a  weekly  journal  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  politics. 

Post  has  issued  a  prototype  of  the 
weekly,  which  is  targeted  for  an 
“extremely  select”  audience  throughout 
the  country,  and  another  prototype  is 
scheduled  for  October. 

Not  until  the  end  of  this  year,  when  the 
results  of  a  large,  direct  mail  test  are  in, 
will  the  decision  be  made  whether  to  go 
ahead  with  the  National  Weekly  Edition, 
said  Alice  N.  Rogoff,  who  was  named 
publisher  of  the  journal.  She  is  now  assis¬ 
tant  to  Post  publisher  Donald  E.  Graham. 

Because  the  material  consists  of  re¬ 
prints.  the  editorial  staff  is  very  small, 
Rogoff  said.  Larry  Kramer  is  editor,  and 
Charles  Hollingsworth,  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 

The  weekly  is  expected  to  cost  less 
than  $40  a  year.  That  price  is  being  tested, 
however. 

Rogoff  said  she  doesn’t  expect  the 
circulation  to  exceed  100,000. 

Once  the  go-ahead  is  given,  publication 
could  begin  early  in  1983. 

European  edition 

Dow  Jones  &  Company,  Inc., 
announced  that  the  Wail  Street  Journal/ 
Europe,  a  new  publication  that  will  be 
staffed,  edited  and  printed  in  Europe  for 
European  business  executives,  will  begin 
publishing  in  January  1983. 

Headquartered  in  Brussels.  Belgium, 
and  printed  in  Heerlen,  the  Netherlands 
by  Limhurgs  Daghlad.  a  newspaper  own¬ 
ed  by  De  Telegraaf  company  of  Amster¬ 
dam,  the  Wall  Street  Journal/Europe  will 
be  available  on  a  day-of-publication  basis 
throughout  continental  Europe  and  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  core  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal/ 
Europe’s  circulation  will  be  the  7,000 
subscribers  and  newsstand  buyers  of  the 
International  Air  Edition  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  a  condensed  version  of 
the  U.S.  edition  that  is  printed  in  the  U.S. 
and  air  freighted  to  European  cities  for 
day-after-publicaion  delivery. 
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12-page 
food  section 
in  Parade 

Fifteen  advertisers  will  participate  in 
the  fourth  annual  National  Football 
League  “Tailgate  Party”  food  promo¬ 
tion,  a  special  12-page  pull-out  section  in 
the  October  10  issue  of  Parade  that 
includes  an  Instant  Win  Super  Bowl 
Sweepstakes. 

Described  as  “the  largest  food-related 
sports  promotion  ever”  by  John  Bello, 
vicepresident  of  markeing  for  the  NFL, 
the  promotion,  which  features  the  “NFL 
Action  Insert,”  will  reach  more  than  65 
million  men  and  women  in  22  million 
homes  through  Parade's  136  newspapers 
and  an  additional  11  million  homes 
through  31  newspapers  in  non-Parade 
markets. 

Bello  said,  “The  NFL-themed  media 
event  combines  the  reach  of  Parade  with 
the  promotional  impact  of  an  independent 
section.  In  those  markets  where  the  insert 
is  carried  by  Parade,  the  section  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  strong  editorial — a  b^efit 
most  advertsers  are  seeking  in  addition  to 
the  larger  audience  that  Parade  pro¬ 
vides.” 


m  NFL  Tailgate  Party 


Food  products  advertised  in  the  sec¬ 
tion  include  Baggies  Sandwich  Bags, 
Folger’s  Instant  Coffee  Crystals,  Camp¬ 
bell’s  Beans,  Campbell’s  V-8  Juice, 
Hunt’s  Manwich  Sloppy  Joe  Sauce, 
Louis  Rich  Turkey  Cold  Cuts,  Claussen 
Pickles,  Swift  Soup  and  Stew  Starter, 
Swift  Treasure  Cave  Blue  Cheese,  Swiss 
Miss  Hot  Cocoa  Mix,  and  Leaf  Whoppers 
Malted  Milk  Candy.  Other  participants 
are  Chevrolet,  Kodak  Film,  AJD  Lucky 
Stripe  Caps,  and  Lederle  Labs  Advanced 
Formula  Stresstabs  Vitamins. 

Grand  Prize  in  the  Sweepstakes  is  a  trip 
for  four  to  Super  Bowl  XVII  in  Pasadena, 
California  on  Sunday,  January  30,  1983, 
plus  two  1983  Chevrolets:  a  Camero  XX 
Z-28  and  an  S-10  Tahoe  Pickup  truck. 
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BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


Classified  Advertising 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ASTROLOGY 


ASTROLOGY  weekly. monthly  column  of 
unparalleled  accuracy  by  Ostaro.  Editor  Market 
Newsletter.  About  300  words.  Samples,  rates. 
342  Madison  Av,  NYC  10173;  661-4649. 


GENERAL 


FOR  THE  ONE  publisher  in  10  really  serious 
about  promotion— The  Bottom  Line  tells  your  | 
local  merchant  why  he  should  use  more  news-  | 
paper  advertising.  Weekly  questions  and  I 
answers  by  publisher-professor  use  fact,  logic  | 
and  humor.  S  Gale  Denley.  The  Journal,  | 
278.  Bruce  MS  38915. 


HOME  ENERGY  column:  cutting  bills  with  con¬ 
servation.  wood-heat,  solar.  Weekly.  Third  year; 
350.000  readers.  Samples,  rates;  Down  to 
Earth.  Rt  1  Box  639-A.  Borden  IN  47106. 


OVER  100  comics,  panels,  puzzles,  kid  fea-  , 
tures.  short  stories  and  various  features  to  ' 
choose  from.  For  selected  information  write  | 
Dickson-Bennett.  1324  N  3rd.  St  Joseph  MO  i 
64501. 


HEALTH 


"Senior  Clinic."  Specialist  treats  Medical  and  I 
Social  problems  of  Elderly.  See  Editor  &  Pub-  i 
lisher  1982  Syndicate  Directory.  Page  98. S.  ! 


HUMOR 


FOR  THE  ONE  PUBLISHER  in  10  really  serious 
about  humor.  The  Humble  Farmer.  St  George 
ME  04857;  (207)  372-8052. 


FROM  PANTY  HOSE  to  career  capers.  "Smile 
Awhile"  will  keep  your  readers  happy!  Award 
winner!  For  samples,  rates  write;  Cal.  Box  407. 
Lancaster  Wl  53813. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX.  partnership, 
loan,  depreciation  and  insurance  purposes. 
Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion  R  Krehbiel. 
Box  88.  Norton  KS  67654  or  Robert  N  Bolitho. 
Box  7133.  Shawnee  Mission  KS  66207. 


VALUATIONS  PERFORMED  for  estate,  tax. 
merger,  sale  and  other  purposes.  Hempstead  & 
Co.  21  E  Euclid  Av.  Haddonfield  NJ  08033; 
(609)  795-6026. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Appraisals.  Mergers.  Sales. 

No  Charge  tor  Consultation. 
WHITE  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
James  W.R.  White 
Box  109.  McMinnville  TN  37110 
(615)  473-2104  or  473-3715. 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts  pro¬ 
fessional.  confidential  negotiations  for  sale  and 
purchase  of  highest  quality  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  in  the  country.  Before  you  consider 
sale  or  purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  daWime;  (813)  446-0871 
nights:  or  write  Box  3364 .  Clearwater  Beach  FL 
33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


Brokers  You  Can  Trust 
Nationwide  Sennce 

WAYNE  CHANCEY 
CONSULTANTS/INVESTORS 

PO  Box  86.  Headland  AL  36345 
Wayne  Chancey  (205)  693-2619 

Jim  Hall  (205)  566-7198 


BROKERS  and  CONSULTANTS 
for  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
WEEKLY  AND  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 
W  B  GRIMES  &  CO.  INC 
1511  K  St.  NW 
Washington  DC  20005 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


MONEY 


I  "MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY"- A  proven  weekly 
1  column  to  meet  your  need  for  money  saving 
I  consumer  news.  Samples.  Mike  LeFan.  1802  S 
I  13th.  Temple  TX  76501. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated).  Great  tor 
weekend  section  or  entertainment  pages. 
Camera  ready.  Star  photos.  Our  8th  year.  Cine- 
man  Syndicate.  7  Charles  Court.  Middletown 
NY  10940;  (914)  692-4572. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS,  interviews  with  photos  of 
celebrities  and  national  political  figures. 
International  Photo  News.  Box  2405.  West 
Palm  Beach  FL  33402;  (305)  793-3424. 


REAL  ESTATE 


HOUSE  CALLS-Miami  Herald.  Dallas  News. 
Buffalo.  Rochester.  San  Antonio,  etc.  800- 
word  column.  7th  year.  National  award:  "con¬ 
cise.  entertaining,  wealth  of  real  estate  knowl¬ 
edge.  solid  writing  skills.”  E  Lank.  240 
Hemingway.  Rochester  NY  14620;  (716)  271- 
6230. 


WEEKLY 


MYSTERY  FORUM  by  Bob  Myers  sorts  through 
the  more  than  400  mystery  and  detective  books 
published  annually.  On  a  weekly  basis  the  550 
word  column  is  available  through  Feature 
Associates.  3334  Kerner  Blvd.  San  Rafael  CA 
94901. 


!  Feature  Your  Feature  in 
Features  Available 
and  watch  your 
;  syndicate  sales  soar! 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


THE  MIDWEST 
BROKERS  AND  APPRAISERS 
of  weekly  newspapers 
and  small  dailies 
ROY  HOLDING  AND  ASSOCIATES 
Box  212,  Galva  IL  61434 
Phone  (309)  932-2270  or  879-2412 
Midwest  newspapers-Our  only  business 


JIMMY  CROWE 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
Specializing  in  the  best  Southern  markets.  114 
Wickersham  Dr.  Savannah  GA  31411;  (912) 
598-0931.  day  or  night. 


JOHN  N  JEPSON  &  ASSOCIATES 
Sennng  the  West  and  Northwest 
John  Jepson.Rod  Whitesmith 
(406)  266-4223.  Box  B.  Townsend  MT  59644 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO.  INC 
Over  500  sales  in  our  3 1  years. 

(We  handle  different  properties  — 
offices  350  miles  apart.) 

MARION  R  KREHBIEL.  "Norton  Office" 
PO  Box  88.  Norton  KS  67654. 

Office  (913)  877-3407 
ROBERT  N  BOLIThO.  "Kansas  City  Office." 
PO  Box  7133.  Shawnee  Mission  KS 
66207.  Office  (913)  381-8280 


MEL  HODELL.  Newspaper  Broker. 
PO  Box  2277.  Montclair  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 


SYD  S  GOULD  ASSOCIATES.  INC. 
Brings  together  anxious  sellers 
and  eager  buyers! 

SALES.  SERVICE.  MANAGEMENT 
Rte  1.  Box  146.  Theodore  AL  36582 
(205)  973-1653 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


ED  0  MEYER.  Licensed  Broker-Appraisals- 
Consultation-Sales.  Suite  101-E.  300  W 
Franklin  St.  Richmond  VA  23220.  (804)  643- 
7816  or  266-1522. 


WE  KNOW  TEXAS,  sell  only  Texas  newspapers. 
Bill  Berger,  Associated  Texas  Newspapers,  Inc. 
1801  Exposition  Blvd.  Austin  TX  78703;  (512) 
476-3950. 


NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS 


34  YEARS  successfully  supervising 
departments,  newspapers,  groups  of  newspap¬ 
ers.  substantiate  our  ability  and  knowledge. 
Write  or  call  ROBERT  J.  ROSSI 
Management  Consultant  for  Newspapers 
227B  RRl.  Brookneal  VA  (804)  376-3021 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


CALIFORNIA  WEEKLIES 

1.  Mountain  Resort.  Exceptional  growth.  Profit¬ 
able.  $550,000  price. 

2.  Coastal  Group.  Gross  $5  million.  Price  $4 
million  including  real  estate,  presses. 

3.  Southern  Group.  Price  $3.5  million 
including^eal  estate. 

Mel  Hodell.  Broker,  Box  2277,  Montclair  CA 
91763;  (714)  626-6440. 


CENTRAL  CALIFORNIA  coast  weekly.  40,000 
market  area.  Retirement  area.  Growth  poten¬ 
tial.  $158,000  gross.  Legally  ajudicated.  Own¬ 
er  planning  retiring.  Good  income  for  couple 
operation.  Box  4795.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENTRY  OLD  lower  Zone  3  county  seat  semi¬ 
weekly  available  due  to  owners  retirement. 
Newspaper  gross  in  excess  of  $800,000.  Blue 
chip  property  located  in  rapidly  growing 
affluent  market.  Owner  terms  on  balance.  Box 
4765,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CAROLINA  county  seat  weekly.  I'/i  times 
$300,000  gross  plus  real  estate.  Good  net. 
(jrovirth  market.  Box  4819,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DAILY  NEWSPAPER  with  commercial  division 
located  in  growing  Northeast  Industrial  area. 
CXintact  Richard  E  Vowles,  212  Edgehill  Rd, 
York  PA  17403;  (717)  846-7146. 


GROWING  weekly  newspaper,  recreation  guide 
and  print  shop  in  beautiful  Mendocino  County, 
California.  Gross  increased  by  25%  last  year. 
$97,000.  Box  4483.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I N  NOVATIVE  COLORADO  free  weekly  and  com¬ 
mercial  printing.  $207,000  cash  gross  plus 
$40,000  A/R.  $190,000  with  super  terms  in 
excellent  location.  Box  481(3.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NATIONALLY  DISTRIBUTED  monthly  rodeo 
publication  with  a  1981  gross  of  $160,000. 
Box  4299,  Editor  &  Publisher 


SMALL,  PROFITABLE  northern  California 
'mom  and  pop'  weekly  in  mountain  hide-a-way. 
$77,000.  terms.  Broker.  (707)  983-6853. 


SUCCESSFUL  SEMI-MONTHLY  shopper  in 
Zone  5.  Profitable.  $140. 000/year  gross.  Ideal 
husband/wife  team,  strong  in  graphics.  High 
potential.  Owner  desires  retirement,  would 
assist  for  2  years.  Box  4754.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPECIALTY  PUBLICATION.  24'32  tabloid. 
Ownner/founder  since  1969  plans  retire.  60M 
copies  bi-weekly.  (55M  comps,  5m  paid.) 
$375  M  annual  gross.  100%  debt  free.  In  the 
black  since  Vol  1  No  1.  Mid-Atlantic  distribu¬ 
tion.  We're  unique  and  without  competition  in 
our  area .  Please,  no  letters.  Want  to  talk?  Phone 
(717)  426-3770. 


THREE  WEEKLIES  in  Zone  3;  "grass  roots" 
communities.  Over  150  years  of  publication; 
grossing  over  $800,000.  Box  3957,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


UNOPPOSED  long  established  Tennessee 
weekly  with  3-unit  Goss  Community.  Price  less 
than  $275,000  annual  gross.  Owner  terms. 
James  White.  Box  109.  lifcMinnville  TN. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


IF  YOU  ARE  without  competition  in  your  home 
base,  do  not  have  a  central  printing  plant,  and 
have  at  least  4500  paid  circulation,  ourwidely- 
respected  group  of  community  newspapers 
would  like  to  discuss  purchasing  your  non-daily 
publication.  Flexible  arrangements  to  meet 
your  needs,  including  your  remaining  with  the 
newspaper.  No  paper  too  large  for  us  to  consid¬ 
er.  Please  send  information  to  Box  31752,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher.  All  replies  kept  strictly  con¬ 
fidential. 


WEEKLY  PUBLISHER:  Thinking  of  retiring  in  a 
year  or  so?  We  would  like  to  negotiate  ownership 
transition  in  which  your  valuable  knowledge 
would  help  us  learn  the  community.  We  are  a 
husband-wife  team  (net  worth  in  the  $60's) 
with  extensive  daily  and  weekly  experience.  We 
are  interested  in  building  on  the  home- 
ownership  base  you  have  established.  We  are 
looking  for  a  viable  paper  in  a  progressive,  grow¬ 
ing  area.  Box  A737,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANT  TO  PURCHASE  agricultural,  scientific 
or  trade  magazine  that  can  be  located  in  Midw¬ 
est.  Box  4667,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBUCATIONS  WANTED 


WIDELY-RESPECTED  publisher  is  interested 
in  acquiring  profitable  non-newspaper  publica¬ 
tions  (newspaper  format)  with  gross  or  potential 
in  excess  of  $500,000.  Flexible  arrangements 
to  meet  your  needs  including  you  remaining 
with  the  publication.  Please  send  information 
to  Box  3671,  Editor  &  Publisher.  All  replies 
kept  strictly  confidential. 


SHOPPING  GUIDES 


MEET  ME  IN  LAS  VEGAS 

Estil  Cradick.  Consultant 
950  Parkwood  Dr.  (junedin  FL  33528 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


ADVERTISING  SERVICES 


AD  CLASSIFIED  LINAGE  AND  REVENUE 
No  additional  staff.  No  increased  investment 
required.  Supplemental  or  full  departmental 
services  available.  For  further  information  call 
(717)  780-1093  or  write  to  Class-Ad,  PO  Box 
104,  Camp  Hill  PA  17011. 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


DICK  LEVIS  provides  the  finest  telephone  sales 
and  paid  in  advance  crew  orders  in  the  industry! 
Call  me  at  (201)  772-7002  for  action! 


GIVE  '82  an  extra  boost  while  planning  a  boom 
for  '83  and  beyond.  Develop  and  maintain  the 
superlative  edge  over  other  media  competitors 
while  providing  low  cost  versatile  programs  that 
key  in  on  advertisers  marketing  concepts. 
From  carrier  to  mail  with; 

—Expertise  in  voluntary  paid  programs. 
—Sophisticated  and  successful  renewal  sys¬ 
tems  in  advance  mail  and  carrier  programs. 
—Conversion  awareness  in  all  types  of  mar¬ 
kets. 

—Del  icious  entree  of  promotions,  single  cop- 
y  conversions,  crew  and  phone  solicitations. 
—Personnel  development  and  specialized 
training... and  much,  much  more. 

Call  Kevin  S.  Pappert.  (313)  683-2963 
Circulation  Consultants  for  newspapers 


THE  TRAININGWORKS 
CIRCULATION  SEMINARS  for  telephone  sub- 
scription  sales  management  per- 
sonnel  .  .  coast-to-coast. 

2255  Benson  Av.  Brooklyn  NY  11214 
■  (212)  372-7021 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


ATTENTION  CIRCULATORS  OR  PUBLISHERS 
Using  a  high  quality  sales  organization  makes  a 
real  difference— better  retention  at  a  lower 
cost.  Campbell  and  Associates  can  provide  your 
circulation  department  with  the  volume  of  qual¬ 
ity  new  customers  you  want  at  a  reasonable 
price.  For  more  information  call  or  write  Camp¬ 
bell  and  Associates,  3864  Center  Rd.  #10C, 
Brunswick  OH  44212;  (216)  225-7440. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES... 


WHEN  CIRCUUTION  FALLS  as  it  sometimes 
will  and  the  road  to  recovery  seems  all  up  hill — 
when  the  advertisers  baulk  at  the  pending  crisis 
don't  panic.  Call  Donnelly  Enterprises.  Circula¬ 
tion  Consultants  specializing  in  telephone  and 
crew  marketing  operations. 

(215)  586-3954 


MARKETING  & 
READERSHIP  RESEARCH 


WE’RE  IMPROVING  AD  REVENUE 
THROUGH  MARKET  RESEARCH 

The  first  goal  of  a  market  research  company 
must  be  to  provide  its  clients  with  accurate 
readership  research.  At  Consumer  Data  we 
believe  the  role  of  a  newspaper  research  firm 
does  not  end  there. 

We  have  created  for  each  of  our  clients  a  unique 
competitive  edge  that  has  resulted  in  improved 
ad  linage  from  their  advertising  base. 

Our  aim  is  to  become  a  part  of  your  manage¬ 
ment  team.  From  our  presentations  to  top  man¬ 
agement,  to  our  sales  seminars  with  your  sales 
force,  we  work  to  make  your  research  data  a 
useful  and  profitable  tool. 

We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  show  you  just 
how  profitable,  productive  and  affordable 
research  can  be.  Call  our  Director  of  Newspaper 
Research,  Jack  Brodbeck,  at  (305)  655-0926, 
Of  write  for  our  brochure. 

CONSUMER  DATA 

COMEAU  BUILDING 
319  Clematis  Street 
West  Palm  Beach  FL  33401 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


REPROMASTER  MK3  STAT  camera  and  CP  38 
processor.  Plus  paper.  $2000.  (703)  338- 
5700. 


SQUeeze  Lenses,  new  and  trade  ins.  . 
Manufacturer/Specialists  since  1968 
New.  super  designs  surpass  all 
VARIABLE  OR  FIXED,  2  to  25% 

CK  Optical  (213)  372-0372 

Box  1067.  Redondo  Beach  CA  90278 


SAVE  OVER  $10,000 

Rebuilt  LogE  24"  Lith  film  processor  for  page 
negative,  complete  with  blender — $95(X).  Also 
available  Robertson  Refridgerated  sink  with 
washer-viewer— $980.  Contact  Frank  at  (602) 
267-0527. 


MAILROOM 


CUTLER-HAMMER  conveyors  and  spare  parts. 

Also  new  Crabtree  conveyors  and  spare  parts. 

Rollertop  conveyors,  all  sizes 

Bottom  wrappers 

Sta-Hi  251  stackers 

Cutler  Hammer,  stackers 

Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  104A's 

Cutler  Hammer  truck  loaders 

Sheridan  48P 

NORTHEAST  STORAGE  &  INDUSTRIES 
(213)  257-7557 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and  Mag- 
nacraft  labeling  machines  with  single  and  mul- 
tiwide  label  heads  and  quarter  folders.  Call 
Scott  or  Ed  Heisley;  (800)  527-1668  or  (214) 
357-0196. 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


BILLING  SOFTWARE 

Prints  journals,  bills,  aging  and  sales  analysis. 
Calculates  rates  and  month-end  discounts. 
Many  months  of  previous  detail  of  activity  on¬ 
line.  Designed  by  a  publisher  for  use  in  his 
office  by  totally  non<omputer  personnel.  Runs 
on  Radio  Shack  Model  II  or  16  -  hard  disk 
version  will  hold  "years"  of  detail.  Software  can 
be  leased  for  under  $150  per  month.  Call  or 
write  for  sample  reports.  Publisher.  Cfontrol 
Systems,  Steve  Kuckuk,  PO  Box  476,  Shawano 
Wl  54166;  (715)  526-6188. 


KANSA  Didde-Glaser  Newspaper  Inserter,  4 
into  1 ,  Model  DG320-5,  excellent  condition  on 
our  floor.  Price  $19,500.  Call  Bill  Schneider  at 
(414)  784-0110. 


COMPUTERS 


MARKETING  SERVICES 


BUY  THE  BEST  CIRCULATION  TEAM 
in  the  industry  for  your  telephone  marketing 
Don  White/BobGiambelluca,  (716)  688-4162 


MUELLER  Model  259  high  speed  counter¬ 
stacker.  new  1979. 

Ferag  conveying  systems.  2  forwarding  sta¬ 
tions.  2  delivery  stations,  like  new.  We  will 
sell  part  or  all. 

(fount-O-Veyors  Model  106,  right  angle  turn 
available. 

Signode  strapping  machines.  Bunn  Tying  ma¬ 
chines. 

IPEC 

97  Marquardt  Dr,  Wheeling  IL  60090 

(312)  459-9700  Telex  20-6766 


HARRIS  2200  Display  Ad  System  includes: 
Terminal  Control  Unit  (PDP  11/05)  with  24K 
memory,  8K  refresh  memory  per  Terminal,  RS-  , 
232  CLA  board,  (4)  workstation  terminals,  (4)  ' 
BRPE  paper  tape  punchers  with  hoods,  spare 
parts.  Contact  Ed  Harding,  (502)  582-4568. 


NCR  399  COMPUTERIZED  accounting  sys¬ 
tem.  Fully  programmed  and  in  use.  Now  out 
grown,  system  has  given  6  years  superb  service. 
2  consoles,  line  printer.  C)ver  $160,000  new. 
$12,000.  Call  Naples  Florida  Daily  News. 
(813)  262-3161. 


MAILROOM 


CHESHIRE  525/E  labeling  and  addressing 
machine  with  18  feet  adjustable  conveyor.  Only 
4  months  old.  Call  Bob  Yorgey,  (215)  272- 
1720. 


LINE  ADS 

1  week  — $4.50  per  line. 

2  weeks — $4.00  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks— $3.40  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks— $2.80  per  line,  per  issue. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Effective  January  2,  1982 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  —$3.00  per  line. 

2  weeks— $2.50  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks — $2.25  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks— $2.00  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $4.50  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $3.00  per  insertion  for  box  service, 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy.  count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  39  characters  and/or  spaces  pier  line. 

3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations). 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted, 

Features  Available  and  Announcement  ads. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes 
your  classified  ad  to  display.  The  rates  tor  display-classified  are:  1 
time-$85  per  column  inch ;  2  times-$75  per  column  inch;  3  times-$70per 
column  inch;  4  times-S65  per  column  inch. 

Contract  rates  available  on  request. 

DEADLINEtEvery  Tuesday,  2  pm  New  York  Time, 
for  Saturday's  issue. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 

MItM-  &  PublislMr 

575  Lexington  Av,  NY,  NY  10022.  (212)  752-7050. 


If  your  game  is  equipment,  pro¬ 
ducts,  services  or  systems  used 
in  newspapier  production  (or  if 
you're  a  publisher  with  surplus 
equipment  on  your  hands)  E  &  P 
Classifieds  are  your  best  bet  to 
make  (or  save)  some  easy  money. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


MAILROOM 


48P  SHERIDAN  INSERTER  for  sale.  7:1  or  can 
be  used  as  3:1  double  out.  Professional 
installation  in  your  plant-guaranteed  produc¬ 
tion.  For  more  information  contact  Jimmy  R 
Fox,  Mail  Room  Consultant.  Houston,  Texas. 
(713)  468-5827. 


SHERIDAN  48P  inserters  with  MS  heads. 
Sheridan  24P  inserter  with  handfly  table. 

New  Sheridan  inserter  spare  parts. 

Folded  edge  first  delivery  systems  for  Sheri¬ 
dan  inserters. 

Muller  227  and  227E  inserters. 

Muller  231  Counter  Stackers. 

Custom  Blit  quarter  folders  and  rotary  trim¬ 
mers. 

Kansa  inserter  with  4  stations. 

IDAB  440  Counter  Stacker  with  programmable 
keyboard. 

IDAB  shrink  wrap. 

Ferag  H-5(X)  and  HS-80  Counter  Stacker  — 
facton  rebuilt. 

Sta  Hi  251  and  257  Counter  Stackers. 

Sta  Hi  telescopic  loaders. 

Cutler  Hammer  conveyor,  bottom  wraps  and 
pacers. 

Signode  ML2EE  MLN2A  tying  machines. 

Yale  and  CAD  pallet  Jacks. 

All  equipment  in  excellent  condition  and  avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Mechanical  installation 
service  also  provided.  We  will  purchase  mail- 
room  equipment  and  complete  mailrooms. 
Graphic  Management  Associates.  Inc 
Newspaper  Mailroom  Systems  Division 
11  Mam  St.  Southboro  MA  01772 
(617)  481-8562 


NEWSPRINT 


30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  Pulp  &  Paper  Corp 
3305  W  Warner.  Santa  Ana  CA  92704 
(714)  556-7130 


REWINDING 

Mill  finishing  up  to  103"  wide 
News.  roto.  machine  Ctd.  etc 
Heller  &  Usdan 
Moonachie  NJ  07074 
(201)  933-8100  Ext  231 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

Order  Blank 

Company 

ArirlrR<L<; 

City 

Rtafft  7ip 

Phonfi 

Cla.<L<;ifir.atinn 

Aiithnri7f>rl  Rignatiirn 

Copy 

Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  responses  daily. 

Run  ad  Weeks _ ^Till  Forbidden 

Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear. 

Mail  to:  Editor  &  Publisher,  575  Lexington  Av,  New  York,  NY  10022. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


ADVANTAGE  II,  $19,500.  Advantage  I. 
$17,500.  Trendsettef  LR  812,  $8500.  MOT 
350  with  format,  $3400.  MOT  350,  $3100. 
MOT  350,  Communications,  $3500. 


CASH  FOR 

MARK  I.  IV.  V  PACESETTERS 
LINOTRON  202-CG8600 
(614)  846-7025 


COMPUGRAPHIC IV  for  sale  or  take  over  lease. 
One  year  old.  Very  little  use.  Eight  Woe  fonts 
and  processor.  Channel  13.  Box  15^.  Sun 
Valley  ID  83353;  (208)  726-0113. 


COMP  IV  HR  TG,  $5500;  Edit  7500  LR; 
$7950;  Edit  7500  HR;  $7950;  Edit  7700  LR, 
$9950;  Edit  7700  HR,  $11,000;  Comp  II  Jr, 
$2000.  WSI,  Inc,  (216)  729-2858. 


COMPSET  510,  $4000;  Compset  500, 
$2950;  Compset  3510/504.  $701)0;  Compset 
4510/504,  $9000;  Compset  5810;  $13,900. 
WSI.  Inc.  (216)  729-2858. 


COMP  IV  8  HR,  PMA,  $5250.  Comp  IV  A  HR. 
spare  parts  kit.  $4250.  Comp  IV  8  TG  HR. 
spare  parts  kit.  $5750.  Comp  88  8  HR, 
$5250.  Comp  48  8  HR.  12  strips,  spare  parts 
kit,  processor,  $5500.  Bob  Weber.  (216)461- 
8270. 


EDIT  7900  Universal  HR,  spare  parts  kit,  1 
year  $10,250.  Edit  27bO  Rev  D..  1  year, 
$5000.  Edit  2750  Rev  C  ICI,  $6500.  2750 
Rev  D.  2  years,  PMA.  $4900.  Edit  1750. 
$2250.  Bob  Weber,  (216)  461  8270. 


72001  Blue,  spare  parts  kit,  28  strips.  $2550. 
CG  7200IC.  IBstrips,  $1850.  CG  7200IC,  18 
strips,  with  display,  $2600.  72001  Blue, 
$1850.  Bob  Weber,  (216)  461-8270. 


NEWSPAPER  SYSTEM— Unisetter,  Unified 
composer  with  MOR;  MDT  350  with  Comm, 
completely  interfaced  with  29  strips,  format 
options,  spare  PiT  punch  and  parts,  4  years, 
$15,000.  Bob  Weber,  (216)  461-8270. 


QUADRITEK  1200,  processor,  14  fonts, 
paper,  chemistry.  Assume  installment  pur¬ 
chase  agreement  with  no  down  payment.  (307) 
745-5165. 


2  ROCKWELL  METROSETS:  Metroset-Plus 
and  Metro-Set  II  (32K),  complete  spare  parts 
kit,  excellent  operating  condition.  Contact 
David  Blizzard  at  (416)  947-2348,  Canada. 


TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT.  Buy  and  sell. 
10%  fee.  500  units— Lowest  prices.  WSI.  Inc, 
(216)  729-2858. 


TOO  MUCH  POWER  for  Georgia  vreekly.  Com- 
pugraphic  Videosetter  2414.  $10,000.  Bob 
Turner,  Warner  Robbins  Independent,  (912) 
929-2696. 


UNISETTER  HR.  $7250;  Unisetter  LR. 
$5750;  ACM  9000  LR.  $2000;  DEK,  $1750; 
Trendsetter  HR.  $9500;  Trendsetter  LR. 
$8950;  VID  2414,  $4000;  UNIT  Comp. 
$3250;  MDT  350,  $3350.  WSI,  Inc.  (216) 
729-2858. 


VIOEOSETTER  Universal,  10  grids,  2  spare 
parts  kits,  low  use,  $12,000.  Unisetter  HR. 
$7250.  Unisetter  LR,  $6150.  Unified  Com¬ 
poser.  128  scroll.  $325().  CG8"  floppy  reader, 
$1350.  Bob  Weber,  (216)  461-8270. 


WANT  TO  SELL?  BUY? 

List  with  us!  10%  Commission 
•Save  Times  •Fair  Price  •Protection 
•No  Headaches  oNo  Obligation 
Bob  Weber  (216)  461-8270 


JOIN  OUR  CONTRACT  CREW! 

.  .  .Those  individuals,  com¬ 

panies,  syndicates  that  know  the 
value  of  an  E&P  ad  and  run  with  us 
on  a  regular  basis. 

Whether  it's  12,  26  or  52  times  per 
year,  we  produce  business  and  pro¬ 
fit  for  these  people.  We  offer  you 
freedom  to  rotate  your  copy  within 
our  regular  deadline  times,  month¬ 
ly  billing  and  the  best  exposure  in 
the  field. 

Reserve  your  place  now,  in  the 
most  effective  classified  market  in 
the  newspaper  industry. 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 

Rates  on  Roquost 
(212)  752-7050 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


AVAIUBLE  IMMEDIATELY— 2  unit  Goss  Com¬ 
munity,  grease,  no  sidelay,  15  HP  drive.  This 
press  was  in  a  small  weekly  newspaper  and  is 
currently  in  storage.  We  can  install  if  desired. 
Phone  (707)  226-3712,  ask  for  Bill  Stabler  or 
Dave  Church. 


COMPLETE  PLANT 

News  King  6  unit  press,  Count-O-Veyor  105, 
late  Model  EditWriter  7700  II  and  2  CWIV  B's, 
extensive  pasteup  furniture.  Brown  camera, 
near  new  LogE  LD-24  and  all  necessary  equip¬ 
ment  for  complete  print  production  from  type¬ 
set  through  press.  Available  immediately.  All 
equipment  in  very  good  condition.  Priced  signi¬ 
ficantly  under  market  value.  Prefer  to  sell  as 
entire  plant. 

ONE  Corporation  (404)  321-3992 


FAIRCHILD  COLOR  KING  web  offset:  2  units, 
folder.  Asking  $65,000.  Lektro  roll  clamp 
truck,  recent  batteries,  asking  $7500.  Sher¬ 
idan  tab  binder  (gather,  stitch  quarter-fold) 
with  McCain  3  knife  trimmer,  asking  $9500. 
Must  move,  make  offers.  (203)  792-5803. 


URBANITE  1972,  8  units,  1-3C  unit,  2  fold¬ 
ers. 

7  unit  Community,  2  folders,  1975 

4  unit  Goss  Community  (grease) 

5  unit  Harris  V22.  RBI  folder 
Vanguard  V-15,  4  and  5  units 

Goss  Suburban  900  and  1000  series.  3  and  4 
units 

BELL-CAMP  INC 

Box  97 

Elmwood  Park  NJ  07407 
(201)  796-8442  Telex  130326 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


WEB  LEADER  PRESS 

8  units.  2  folders,  new  1978,  Quadra  color  unit 
1980.  All  in  excellent  condition.  Will  sell  com¬ 
ponents  separately.  Can  be  seen  in  operation. 
Call  or  write  to  turnkey  installation  price.  Offset 
Web  Sales,  Inc,  PO  Box  211,  Marysville  WA 
98270;  (206)  653-2519. 


WEB  PRESS  INSTALLATION 
Over  20  years  experience.  Regional,  national 
and  international  references.  Installation  cost 
includes  plant  set  up  and  consultation.  Jim 
Estes.  Wesco  Graphics,  Inc.  (408)  496  0666. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


GOSS  URBANITE  PRESS 
7  unit  Goss  Urbanite  press  with  two  folders, 
recently  reconditioned,  available  for 
immediate  delivery. 

Urbanite  units  available  which  can  be  offered 
stacked  or  floor  position,  complete  with  roll 
arms. 

Urbanite  folders  complete  with  upper  former 
and  drive. 

Offered  exclusively  by 
INUND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP 
105th  &  Sante  Fe  Dr,  PO  Box  15999 
Lenexa,  Kansas  66215 
(913)  492-9050  Telex  4-2362 


GOSS  URBANITE  PRESSES 
AND  COMPONENTS 

6-14  units,  two  folders,  approximately  1972. 
Roll  stands,  motor  drives  and  miscellaneous 
accessories.  We  will  sell  complete  presses  or 
components. 

IPE(:,  INC.  97  Marquardt  Drive,  Wheeling  IL 
60090,  (312)  459-9700,  Telex  20-6766. 


WE  HAVE  IN  STORAGE;  Spare  parts  for  Hoe, 
Scott.  Goss  and  Wood  presses,  offset  or  letter 
press. 

Portable  ink  fountains 
Cline  reels  and  pasters 
Goss  single  width  balloons 
104A  counter  stackers 
5  units  Econ-O-Web  press 
Hoe  Skip  Slitters 

8  units  of  Urbanite,  folder  and  balloon 
Press  #592 

12  Wood  electra  tab  pasters 
Napp  manual  platemaking  systems 
Beach  platemaking  systems 
Capitol  roll-handling  equipment,  new  &  used 
We  have  or  can  get  what  you  need 
tor  your  pressroom  or  mailroom. 

We  do  machinery  moving  and  erecting 
We  buy  printing  equipment. 
NORTHEAST  STORAGE 
AND  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

(213)  257-7557 


ROLL  THE  PRESSES! 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
We  move  machinery! 
(212)  752-7050 


NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES  is  offering  36  units 
of  Hoe  (Jolor  Convertible  and  6  folders  as  com¬ 
plete  presses  or  parts. 

(213)  257-7557 


PRE-OWNED  WEB  PRESSES 
4-Suburb3n  900  series 
4-Suburban  1000  series 
4-Suburban  1500  senes 
Suburban  combination  folder  with  balloon 
former.  Community  unit  1971. 

KJ6  '/2-quarter  folder  with  balloon  former. 
Count-O-Veyor  model  106. 

Add-on  components  for  Goss.  Harris  and  King 
presses. 

All  machines  can  be  seen  in  operation  and  are 
available  for  immediate  delivery.  Call  or  write 
for  our  Turnkey  installation  price. 

OFFSET  WEB  SALES,  INC. 

PO  BOX  211 

MARYSVILLE  WA  98270 
(206)  653-2519 


PRESS  REMOVAL  AND  INSTALLATION 
Service  work  done  on 
Single  width  web  offset  presses 
National  Newspaper  Machinery,  Inc 
John  Dean,  (816)  796-9600 


1979  GOSS  SIGNATURE  HV  223/4x36, 4  units 
with  2  Cary  splicers,  2  Cary  infeeds,  (^ry  web 
aligners,  inkagitators,  water  circulators,  HV  '/2, 
'/4  and  double  parallel  folder,  remote  control 
console  and  150  HP  motor  drive.  Excellent 
condition,  can  be  seen  in  operation.  Available 
immediately.  Owner  must  sell. 

Call  Bill  Kirk.  InterWeb  Systems,  Inc,  (305) 
629-4330. 


GOSS  SC,  7  units,  circumferential,  1978. 
(^immunity  add-on  units.  1968-75. 
Urbanite.  10  units,  1980. 

Urbanite  add-on  units  and  folders. 

Metro,  6  units,  mid-1970's. 

HARRIS  V15  A,  6  units.  1977. 

V25,  4  units.  1978, 

Folders;  JF7,  JFl,  JF4.  JFIO,  JF25. 

845,  4  units,  1975. 

HOE  Lithomatic  II,  9  units.  5  Color  Humps. 
CUSTOM-BILT,  3  knife  trimmer  for  Harris 
press. 

ONE  Corporation 

1820  Briarwood  Industrial  Ct.  NE 
Atlanta  GA  30329 

(404)  32 1  -3992  Telex  700563 


PRESSES 


2- UNIT  Oil  Bath  Goss  Community,  Superior 
Condition 

3- unit  Harris  VI 5A  with  JFl  5  folder,  mid  to  late 
70’s  mfg. 

Harris  VI 5A  add-on  units,  mid  to  late  70's  mfg. 
1  to  3-unit  News  King  with  KJ4,  reconditiortM 

4- unit  News  King  with  KJ6,  reconditioned 
6-unit  News  King  with  KJ8  and  upper  former 
News  King  add-on  units 

Offered  Exclusively  By 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP 
105th  &  Santa  Fe  Dr,  PO  Box  15999 
Lenexa,  Kansas  66215 
(913)  492-9050  Telex  4-2362 


GOSS  SC  with  upper  former.  3  to  4  community 
units.  Oil  Bath,  new  drive  train.  Cutler  Hammer 
console.  60  horse  power  motor.  Art  Graziano, 
(504)  345-2333. 


ROYAL  ZENITH  Polygraph  4  unit  Web  Offset 
Press.  173/6"x24'/S"  wide,  with  2  Roll  Stands, 
Folder.  Sheeter.  $34,500.  (415)  873-2640. 


8  UNITS  OF  HOE  Colormatic  with  one  3:2  fol¬ 
der.  balloon,  2  humps  and  reels.  We  are  offer¬ 
ing  this  press  on  a  turnkey  basis  any  place  in  the 
United  States  which  will  include  purchase  of 
press,  removal,  transportation,  re-erection  in 
running  order.  All  this  for  the  sum  of 
$750,000. 

Northeast  Industries,  (213)  257-7557 


Harris  V-15A,  add-on  units,  1977. 

2  Martin  Pasters,  1979  rated  $1200  FPM. 
Cottrell  V-25,  '/»  and  '/2  folder  JF-1. 

Goss  Community  add-on  units,  1969-76. 

Goss  Suburban  add-on  units. 

Goss  Urbanite  '/4  folders. 

Goss  4,  6,  8-position  roll  stand. 

Goss  1500  series,  4  units,  1975. 

Goss  Community,  3  unit  press,  1978. 

Goss  Urbanite,  10  units.  1980. 

Gregg  flying  imprinter  22  Va",  45  W'. 

Fincor  motor  and  controls. 

Harris  845  add-oi^units. 

Harris  845,  22^4,  8  units,  1973, 

Harris  845,  6  units,  22V4". 

Harris  V-25,  8  units,  1978. 

3  Butler  pasters,  1600  FPM,  1975. 

Color  King  presses  and  units. 

Fairchild  Color  King,  4  units,  1969, 

Harris  V-25,  4  units,  1978. 

WILL  SELL  COMPLETE  PRESSES  OR  ANY 
COMPONENTS  SEPARATELY. 

WANTED:  Newspaper  equipment  and  com¬ 
plete  plants. 


I  PEC,  INC 


97  Marquardt  Dr 
Wheeling  IL  60090 

(312)  459-9700  Telex  20-6766 


KOENING  &  BAUER  express  model.  32-page 
double  width.  Principals  only.  Replies  to  Box 
4803,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


PRESS  CONVERSIONS 


^^>HEORUNDOSb3t]NE^^ 
*  Presses  -  For  Sale  * 


Eight  Units-Hoe  Colormatic.  22V 
cut(rff,  55”  web.  Pair  3:2  folders, 
subway  delivery.  Three  color 
humps,  semi-auto  reels,  balloon 
formers,  bay  window  bars,  anti¬ 
mist  system. 

Eight  Units-Hoe  Color  Convertible, 
2^4”  cutoff,  multi-web.  Pair  2:1 
folders,  subway  delivery.  Three 
color  humps,  manual  reels,  bal¬ 
loon  formers,  bay  window  bars, 
electric  compensators,  anti-mist 
system. 

Five  Units-Hoe  Litho-matic,'22^4” 
cutoff,  multi-web  width  capability 
to  66V4”,  5  plate  wide.  Pair  2:1 
folders,  positioned  right  angle  to 
units,  semi-auto  reels,  hot  air 
dryer,  blanket  washer. 

Contact  Gene  Bell, 
Production  Director 

(305)420-5601 
Sentinel  Star  Plaza 
633  N  Orange  Av,P0  Box  2833 
Orlando  FL  32801-1349 


GOSS  MARK  I  8,  22^4  "  cutoff,  82"  wide. 
Available  November.  1982. 

Goss  Mark  I,  16  Goss  units  23  9/16  A  80  and 
82,  12  Mark  I  Goss  units  22  Va  A  80,  8  half 
decksA80and82, 6colorhumpsA80and  82, 
4  2:1  folders  inverted  and  regular  23  9/16,  2 
2:1  folders  regular  22  Va,  6  Goss  auto-pasters, 
20  Wood  reel  stands.  2  balloon  former 
assemblies,  4  double  width  portable  ink  foun¬ 
tains.  Many  other  parts  available. 

PRESS  CONVERSIONS 
OFFSET  AND  ANILOX 
INSTALLATIONS 
PRESS  REMOVAL 
HEATED  STORAGE  AVAILABLE 

Please  call  Mr  Headliner,  Printing  Press  Ser¬ 
vices  Inc,  E  34th  St,  Cleveland  OH;  (216)  883- 
8724. 

UK  factory  phone  011-44-772-797050. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


CHESHIRE  and  Phillipsburg  any  condition. 
Call  collect  Herb  (201)  289-7900.  AMS,  1 290 
Central  Av.  Hillside  NJ  07205. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH, 
with  SC  folder  unit  separate. 
Box  1983,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LATE  STYLE 

COTTRELL  V22/25  AND  845 
BOX  273,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


NEED  1500  SERIES  GOSS  SUBURBAN 
4  to  6  units 

BOX  200,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


WANTED  ACCOUNTING  SOFTWARE 
For  daily  newspaper,  to  run  on  Data  General 
Nova  4X  (RDOS).  Details:  Phil  Turner,  Daily 
Variety,  1400  N  Cahuenga  Blvd,  Hollywood  CA 
90028;  (213)469-1141. 


WANTED 

COMPUTER  VDTs  MODEL  200.  4K  or  8K  with 
keyboards.  For  use  with  TALSTAR  T410  sys- 
item.  Reply  to  Box  4768,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED.  .  . 


ACADEMIC 


CBN  UNIVERSITY'S  Graduate  School  of  Com¬ 
munication  is  seeking  full  time  faculty  memb¬ 
ers  with  expertise  in  one  or  more  of  the  following 
areas:  journalism,  film,  radio,  television, 
advertising,  creative  writing,  script  writing, 
mass  communications  theory  and  research 
methods.  Responsibilities  include  program 
development,  teaching,  research,  student  con- 
seling  and  advising.  An  earned  PhD  with  rele¬ 
vant  teaching  and  other  professional 
experience  in  the  communication  field  pre¬ 
ferred.  Master's  degree  with  significant  pro¬ 
fessional  experience  considered.  Rank  of  Assis¬ 
tant,  Associate,  or  Full  Professor  depending  on 
qualifications.  Salary  competitive.  Send 
resume  and  names  of  three  references  to  JD 
Keeler,  Dean,  School  of  Communication.  CBN 
University,  Virginia  Beach  VA  23463.  CBN 
University  is  a  community  of  mature  Christian 
scholars  who  are  highly  competent  in  thier  cho¬ 
sen  disciplines,  and  who  know  God  and  His 
Word  as  the  source  of  all  wisdom.  The  Univer¬ 
sity  is  a  distinctive,  graduate-based  education¬ 
al  institution  holding  the  highest  of  intellectual 
standards,  with  the  transcending  purpose  of 
glorifying  God  and  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ.  The 
University  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer 
sharing  an  evangelical  Christian  perspective 
and  is  associated  with  the  Christian  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Network. 


ADVERTISING 


ARE  YOU  AGGRESSIVE,  growth-oriented  and  { 
motivated?  I  place  people  in  the  shopper 
industry.  Please  call  or  send  resume  tO:  D^nis 
Fearing,  Multi-Media  Enterprises.  18533  Bur¬ 
bank,  Ste  144,  TarzanaCA91356;  (213)344- 
7177. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  middle  Tennes¬ 
see  weekly  newspaper.  Ideal  candidate  will 
have  a  proven  record  of  sales  management  in  a 
competitive  market,  the  ability  to  sell,  meet 
goals  and  to  motivate  and  lead  others.  A  work¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  community  newspapering  is 
essential.  Competitive  salary  and  major  com- 
pgi^benef  its.  (Contact  Don  Conner,  (6 1 5)  552- 


DIRECTOR  OF  PUBLIC  INFORMATION 
Qualifications:  Strong  background  and  skills  in 
verbal  and  written  communication,  publica¬ 
tions  coordination,  design  writing  and  editing, 
print  and  electronic  med^ia,  and  understanding 
of  community  college.  Master's  degree  re¬ 
quired  with  a  minimum  of  3  years  experience  in 
the  same  or  similar  position.  Salary  range: 
$25,000-$30,0(X)  for  12-month  position,  and 
excellent  fringe  benefits,  including  assistance 
with  relocation  expenses.  Starting  November, 
1982.  Deadline  for  applications  November  1, 
1982.  Send  resume  to  Director  of  Professional 
Personnel,  College  of  DuPage,  600  Lambert 
Rd,  Glen  Ellyn  IL  60137  or  call  (312)  858- 
2800,  ext  2460  or  61. 

Equal  Opportnity  Employer 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PRESIDENT 

Midwestern  newspaper  group  seeks  president. 
Prefers  creative  marketing  and  financially- 
minded  MBA  with  an  impressive  record.  Send 
resume  in  confidence  to  Box  4805,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SHIRT-SLEEVE  ACCOUNTANT  to  supervise 
day-to-day  operations  in  accounting 
de^rtment  for  multi-publication  company. 
ENT  Zone  2.  Should  have  experience  with 
general  ledger,  payroll,  employee  benefits, 
accounts  receivable,  credit  collections.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  including  salary  history  to  Box 
4843,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SENIOR  INTERNAL  AUDITOR 
McClatchy  Newspapers  is  currently  seeking  a 
senior  internal  auditor  who  will  be  responsible 
for  developing  and  implementing  com¬ 
prehensive  financial  and  operational  audit  pro¬ 
grams  within  our  broadcasting,  cable  television 
and  newspaper  operating  divisions.  Qualified 
applicants  will  have  a  degree  in  accounting. 
CPA  or  CIA  with  4  years  public  and/or  private 
auditing  experience  and  familiarity  with  com¬ 
puter-based  systems.  Prior  audit  experience 
within  broadcasting,  cable  television  and  news¬ 
papers  is  desirable.  Requires  excellent  com¬ 
munication  skillsand  proven  ability  to  establish 
and  maintain  effective  working  relationships 
with  all  levels  of  management.  Travel  will  be 
necessary.  Please  send  your  resume,  with  sal¬ 
ary  history,  in  confidence  to: 

Personnel  Department 
McClatchy  Newspapers 
PO  Box  15779 
Sacramento  CA  95852 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
THINK  FLORIDA!  Pleasant  thought?  Good! 

On  Florida's  beautiful  west  coast  the  St  Peters¬ 
burg  Times  and  Evening  Independent  are  look¬ 
ing  for  a  person  with  a  strong  background  in 
newspaper  advertising  sales,  training,  budget¬ 
ing  and  overall  administration.  Retail,  classi¬ 
fied,  general  and  co-op  advertising 
departments  are  the  responsibilities  of  this 
individual  who  will  report  to  the  advertising 
director.  An  excellent  knowledge  of  these  areas 
and  the  abi  I  ity  to  get  along  with  others  is  a  must . 
In  addition  to  an  excellent  starting  salary,  you'll 
participate  in  such  "extras"  as  MBO 
incentives,  company  paid  pension  plan,  profit 
sharing  plan,  life  and  major  medical  insurance, 
quarterly  cost  of  living  bonus,  credit  union, 
liberal  paid  vacations  and  personnel  leave  days. 
Thinking  Florida  now?  Better,  think  Florida's 
Best  newspapers. 

Write  to  us  outlining  background,  salary  re¬ 
quirements  and  career  obj^tives. 

Personnel  Office 
PO  Box  1121 
St  Petersburg  FL  33731 
ST  PETERSBURG  TIMES 
AND 

EVENING  INDEPENDENT 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  M/F 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
OPENING  for  top-flight  display  advertising 
manager  with  small-daily  experience,  proven 
track  record  in  sales,  attractive  layouts,  ability 
to  inspire  and  direct  staff  of  four  women .  Prize¬ 
winning.  six-day  evening  Oklahoma  Daily  in 
expanding  market.  Salary,  commission 
$20,000  and  up  for  proven  p^ucer.  Replies 
entirely  confidential.  Send  resume  to  Box 
4839,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER 
We're  looking  for  a  bright,  aggressive  and 
dynamic  professional  to  head  our  classified 
department.  We're  a  70,000  daily  in  Zone  4 
with  a  TMC  weekly.  Good  starting  salary, 
excellent  company  benefits.  Excellent  growth 
potential.  Send  us  details  of  your  wo^  and 
personal  history.  All  replies  confidential.  Box 
4733,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CUSSIFIED  TELEPHONE 
SALES  SUPERVISOR 

Challenging  career  opportunity  open  for  ma¬ 
ture-minded.  sales-oriented  individual  to  man¬ 
age.  instruct,  tram  and  motivate  telephone 
sales  staff.  Strong  organizational  skills  and 
leadership  qualities  important  for  continuous 
sales  program.  Classified  or  newspaper  related 
advertising  experience  required.  Knowledge  of 
VDT  system  helpful.  Position  otters  salary, 
incentive  bonus  and  an  excellent  benefit  pack- 


To  arrange  an  interview  please  call:  (201)  246- 
5623  or  send  resume  with  salary  requirements 
to  Ms  J  Horvath.  Personnel  Administration, 
Home  News.  123  How  Ln,  New  Brunswick  NJ 
08903. 


CHICAGO  SUBURBAN 
CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Top  opportunity  and  compensation  plan  for 
creative,  promotional,  classified  salesperson 
manager.  Produce  results  in  fast-growing,  com¬ 
petitive.  top  suburbs  with  superbly-equipped. 
30,000  prize-wining  group.  Strong  finances. 
Top  papers  in  our  market.  Need  strong  leader, 
planner,  salesperson.  Report  to.  and  tram  to 
become,  publisher.  Write  m  confidence  with 
salary  needs  and  references.  Box  4829,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


DYNAMIC,  growing  California  newspaper  chain 
is  seeking  a  top  flight  PRO  to  serve  as  corporate 
advertising  director.  We  publish  5  daily  news¬ 
papers  with  a  total  circulation  of  210.000  and 
5  five  weeklies  with  a  circulation  of  2CI0.(X)0  m 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  area.  We  are  looking  for 
proven  leadership,  innovativeness,  experience 
in  competitive  market  and  a  solid  background 
in  all  advertising  areas.  Send  resume  and  salary 
history  tO:  Tom  D  Jones.  President.  Lesher 
(kmnmunications.  Inc.,  PO  Box  5166.  Walnut 
Creek  CA  94598. 


A  REQUEST 
TO  ALL 
ADVERTISERS: 


To  help  US  expedite  your  ques¬ 
tions,  claims  and  payments 
regarding  classified  invoices, 
please  return  the  yellow  copy  of 
the  invoice  with  your  payment, 
and  refer  to  the  invoice  number 
in  all  correspondence  regarding 
your  bill.  This  will  assure  proper 
credit  to  your  account. 

THANK  YOU: 

E  &  P*  CLASSIFIED 
DEPARTMENT 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  SALES  (Area  Manager).  Shop¬ 
per,  55m  Free  circulation.  Area  open  Viroqua. 

Wisconsin.  Established  accounts.  Person  must 
be  aggressive  retailoriented  person,  growth  and 
profit  minded.  Responsible  for  all  phases  of  a 
11,000  zoned  circulation  area.  Salary  plus. 

Hardworking  imaginative  only  need  apply.  Fox- 
xy  Shopper,  PO  Box  526,  Sparta  Wl  54656. 
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THE  INDUSTRY’S 
MEETING  PLACE... 


When  you  need  to  reach 
newspaper  people 
you  can  meet  all  the  people 
you  want  to  meet — 
buyers,  sellers, 
employers,  jobseekers, 
and  more,  in  the  pages  of 

Editor  &  Publisher 
CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING 


DATA  PROCESSING  DIRECTOR 
We  are  looking  for  a  person  with  data  processing 
management  experience  to  take  charn  and 
direct  our  data  processing  department.  We  are 
presently  using  DEC  equipment.  Candidates 
must  have  experience  with  large  scale  time¬ 
sharing  and  mmi<omputers  utilizing  CRT  ter¬ 
minals  in  user  departments  ExperierKe  m  proj¬ 
ect  management  to  include  ^ems  design, 
programming  and  operations.  (Undidate  must 
also  have  experieiKe  in  software  and  hardware 
evaluation  and  selection  in  business  and  pro¬ 
duction  applications.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  in  confidence  to  Box  4629,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


GENERAL  MANAGER  needed  to  continue 
building  successful  widely-circulated  farm 
paper.  Top  pay  for  person  with  successful  sales 
experience.  Heavy  on  promotion,  selling  and 
training.  Supurb  career  opportunity  as  part  of 
fast-growing  newspaper  g^p.  Send  salary  his¬ 
tory  and  resume  in  confidence  to  Box  4759, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESIDENT 

Midwestern  newspaper  group  seeks  president. 
Prefers  creative  marketing  and  financially- 
minded  MBA  with  an  impressive  record.  Sei^ 
resume  in  confidence  to  Box  4^5.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  classified  ads  pro¬ 
duce  results  like  no  other  publication  m  the 
newspaper  field!  Whether  you  have  macfun- 
ery.  supplies,  or  newspapers  to  sell  (or 
buy) — need  a  top  qualified  person  to  fill  an 
opening— or  are  looking  for  just  the  right 
spot  to  advance  your  career—^  an  Editor 
i  Publisher  ad  to  work  for  you.  Call  (212) 
752-7050. 


ENERGETIC,  confident  "people  person" 
needed  as  ad  director  for  Zone  5  small  daily. 
Experienced  with  ability  to  tram  and  motivate 
staff,  handle  major  accounts  and  coordinate 
relations  with  retail  poups.  Send  resume,  clips 
and  references  along  with  salary  requirements 
to  Box  4812,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FLORIDA  SHOPPER  with  10.000-plus  paid 
circulation,  looking  for  aggressive  sales  mana¬ 
ger  to  oversee  7-person  sales  staff.  Salary, 
generous  commission,  car.  gas.  etc.  Box4794. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


RaAIL  AD  MANAGER 

We're  looking  for  a  people-oriented  manager 
with  a  superior  track  record  in  training  and 
motivation.  Excellent  opportunities  for 
advancement.  Send  resume  and  salary  histm 
in  confidence  to  Publisher,  Daily  Progress.  PO 
Box  1287.  Charlottesville  VA  22902. 


RaAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  wanted  for 
30.000  daily  PM  with  TMC  and  ancillary  pro¬ 
ducts.  Good  starting  salary,  excellent  company 
benefits  and  growth  potential.  Previous  news¬ 
paper  management  experience.  Knowledge  of 
weekly  and  TMC  products  helpful.  Degree  pre¬ 
ferred.  but  work  experience  coukJ  compensate. 
Send  resume  to:  Ray  Pike.  Director  of  Advertis¬ 
ing,  c/oThe  Journal  News.  PO  Box  298.  Hamil¬ 
ton  OH  45012. 

A  division  of  Harte-Hanks  Communications 
EOE 


ART/GRAPHICS 


ARTIST— We  are  looking  for  a  talented  news¬ 
paper  illustrator  with  well-rounded  experience 
in  all  phases  of  graphics.  Must  be  skilled  in 
page  layout,  typography  and  color  reproduc¬ 
tion.  Send  resume  to  Charles  Freestone.  Arizo¬ 
na  Daily  Star,  PO  Box  26807.  Tucson  AZ 
85726. 


ARTIST  NEEDED  tor  4-color  energy  magazine. 
Washington-based.  Layout,  illustration,  pro¬ 
duction  experience  essential.  Box  4834.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  SALES  MANAGER 
Very  small  newspaper  in  West  Virginia  wants  to 
be  bigger.  Ideal  candidate  is  someone  who 
wants  the  chance  to  show  what  she  or  he  can  do. 
We  are  part  of  a  respected  newspaper  group.  We 
have  a  bookkeeper,  now  we  need  a  salesperson. 
This  IS  definately  not  a  retirement  position.  Box 
4779.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 
CIRCULATION 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
Search  reopened:  top-knotch  medium  size 
Midwest  daily  has  immediate  opening  for  an 
experienced  per^  to  direct  circulation  sales 
and  service  functions.  Circulation  management 
experience  should  include  structured  planning, 
budgeting  and  participation  in  development 
and  implementation  of  an  overall  marketing 
strategy.  Demonstrated  knowledge  and  skill  in 
managing  people  is  a  definite  requirement 
including  p^ormance  appraisal,  training  and 
developing  subordinates.  The  person  hired  will 
be  a  member  of  the  top  management  com¬ 
mittee  responsible  for  marketing,  policy  mak¬ 
ing  and  planning.  3  people  from  this  committee 
have  moved  into  Publishers'  positions, 
including  our  past  Circulation  Director. 

If  you  are  now  a  #2  manager  at  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  with  a  college  degree  and  can  show  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  proactive  personal  development  pro¬ 
gram,  send  resume  and  cover  letter  incomplete 
confidence  to:  Telegraph  Herald.  %  Corporate 
Director  of  Human  Resources.  PO  Box  688. 
Dubuque  I A  52001. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  small  Arkansas 
daily.  We  are  in  the  building  stages  and  want 
someone  with  experience  to  lead  our 
department.  References  required.  ContactTom 
Wilson.  Helena  World.  417  York  St,  PO  Box 
340.  Helena  AR  72342:  (501)  338-9181. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
If  you  are  currently  in  a  number  2  circulation 
management  position  and  are  tired  of  playing 
second  string,  we  may  have  an  exciting  growth 
opportunity  for  you.  We  publish  2  monthly  trade 
magazines  (circulated  nationally)  and  require  a 
competent  manager  to  ( 1 )  maintain  order  in  our 
records  and  meet  audit  requirements.  (2) 
establish  and  direct  an  ambitious  free-to-paid 
subscription  program,  (3)  promote  and  control 
a  new  circulation  development  campaign. 
Candidates  must  have  a  minimum  of  3  years 
circulation  management  experience:  possess 
proven  sales  and  promotion  abilities:  and  most 
of  all,  be  detail-oriented  with  strong  organiza¬ 
tional  and  analytical  skills.  This  is  a  shirt-sleeve 
position  and  demand  an  ambitious,  aggressive, 
hardworking  individual.  Competitive  salary  and 
pleasant  work  environment  in  growing  bedroom 
community  near  major  sunbelt  commerce  cen¬ 
ter  Qualified  candidates  should  send  resume, 
letter  of  introduction  and  salary  history  to  Box 
4801.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GROWING  AM  AND  PM  metro  in  Zone  8  has 
immediate  openings  for  area  supervisors. 
Opportunity  of  lifetime  for  aggressive  persons 
with  sound  circulation  fundamentals  to  adv¬ 
ance  with  progressive  operation.  These  newly 
created  positions  in  the  city  and  suburban  areas 
made  available  through  recent  TO  reorganiza¬ 
tion.  Please  send  resumes  with  salary 
expectations  to  Box  4782.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HARD  WORKING  INDIVIDUAL  needed 
immmediately  to  head  up  our  circulation 
department.  This  is  not  a  position,  but  a  hard 
|Ob  that  requires  many  hours.  Applicant  should 
have  at  least  3  years  experience.  Zone  3  daily 
and  Sunday  paper  with  8.000  circulation.  Sal¬ 
ary  plus  bonus  with  good  fringe  benefits. 
Advancement  within  group  possible.  Send 
resume  to  Box  4796,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IF  YOU  ARE  A  SUCCESSFUL  district  manager 
on  a  medium  or  small  daily  here  is  your  chance 
to  become  our  circulation  manager  on  a  small 
central  Illinois  daily  paper.  Supennse  earner 
force  mailroom,  driver,  part-time  clerk,  some 
bundle  delivery  required  on  city  routes.  We 
need  someone  to  continue  a  successful  history 
of  carrier  sales  promotions  and  home  delivery. 
Good  salary,  benefits  and  monthly  percentage 
of  circulation  cash  profits  as  a  bonus.  We  are  a 
fast-growing  newspaper  group  and  the  manager 
who  excels  at  profitable  sales  and  hard  shirt 
sleeve  work  will  advance.  Send  salary  history, 
resume  to  Box  4816.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


Editorial 


REPORTER 


National  daily  metals  business  news¬ 
paper  seeks  aggressive  reporter.  New 
York  City  location.  Minimum  2  years 
daily  or  wire  service  reporting  re¬ 
quired.  Business,  economic-related 
background  helpful. 

Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  CK,  1 1  West  37th  St,  New  York 
NY  10018. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


40,000-PLUS  member  (Aquestrian)  sports 
association  located  in  New  York  City  seeks 
managing  editor  for  monthly  membership 
publication.  Newspaper  or  magazine  layout  and 
production  experience  a  must,  writing  and  edit¬ 
ing  skills  necessary  to  support  existing  writing 
talent  within  association.  (Compensation  to  mid 
$20's.  Editor  reports  to  Association  executive 
vicepresident.  Box  4814.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


POLICE  REPORTER  for  13,000  daily  who  is 
dedicated  and  willing  to  go  after  story  at  all 
tours.  Experience,  photo  skills  will  be  consid¬ 
ered.  Send  resume,  references,  clips  to  Roger 
Wingelaar,  Vidette-Messenger,  Box  551,  Val¬ 
paraiso  IN  46383. 

REPORTER  with  2-3  years  experience  on 
small-medium  dailies  wanted  by  mid-sized, 
coastal  Florida  daily.  Must  be  an  accom¬ 
plished.  comfortable  writer.  Box  4760,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  must  be  a  self  starter  and  aggres¬ 
sive  to  handle  general  news  reporting  for  award 
South  Carolina  semi-weekly,  (iuality  paper  and 
reasonable  working  conditions.  Will  consider 
recent  J-School  graduate.  Send  resume  and 
clips  with  complete  information  to  Box  4836, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTSWRITER— In  the  heart  of  SEC  country: 
strong  on  local  coverage.  Send  resume,  clips, 
tearsheets,  salary  requirements.  Box  4817, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SOUTHERN  medium  sized  daily  newspaper 
needs  experienced  editorial  writer.  Prefer  tradi¬ 
tional  and  conservative  orientation.  Reply  giv¬ 
ing  full  resume  to  Box  4832,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SPORTS  LEADER 

The  Albuquerque  Tribune  is  seeking  Mr.  (or 
Ms.)  Inside  who  can  make  pages  sparkle,  copy 
sing  and  help  mold  talented  writers  into  top- 
notch  department.  Title,  salary  (low  20s) 
negotiable.  Resume,  samples  to  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor,  PO  Drawer  T,  Albuquerque  NM  87103. 

TEXAS  GULF  COAST-Medium  sized  award¬ 
winning  daily  accepting  applications  for 
beginning  reporter,  investigative  reporter  and 
copyeditor.  Send  resume,  clips  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  City  Editor  Bill  Spehn,  Port 
Arthur  News,  PO  Box  789,  Port  Arthur  TX 
77640. 

VENEZUELAN  BUSINESS  CONSULTANTS 
with  economic  and  financial  publications, 
seeking  experienced  editor,  preferably  with  1() 
years  in  business  publications.  Also  need  a 
business  reporter.  Both  require  knowledge  of 
Spanish:  preferably  completely  bilingual  and 
single.  Write  PRUNHUBER,  do  Jet  Cargo  M- 
190,  PO  Box  520010,  Miami  FL  33152.  Per¬ 
sonal  interviews  in  New  York  during  October/ 
November. 

WIRE  EDITOR.  We're  looking  for  someone  with 
a  solid  news  background  to  edit  wire  copy  and 
do  front  page  and  inside  wire  page  makeup. 
Some  reporting,  too.  19,000  northwest  Illi¬ 
nois,  6-day  daily.  Send  resume  and  clips  to: 
Saul  Shapiro,  the  Freeport  Journal-Standard, 
PO  Box  330,  Freeport  IL  61032. 

WANTED— Managing  Editor,  10,000  circula¬ 
tion,  six-day,  afternoon  daily  with  Sunday 
morning,  fine  southern  New  Mexico  communi¬ 
ty.  Must  be  good  leader,  handle  staff,  good  at 
layouts,  and  generally  good  news  person. 
Position  open  now.  If  you're  the  one,  the  money 
will  be  go^.  Alamogordo  Daily  News.  PO  Box 
870,  Alamogordo  NM  88310.  Call  Aubrey 
Dunn,  (505)  437-7120. 

“HOW  TO  GET  HIRED  IN  JOURNALISM” 
For  information,  write:  Northwest  Marketing 
Limited,  Box  3658-J.  Lacey  WA  98503. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  with  emphasis  on  manag¬ 
ing.  12.000  circulation  (weekday  pm  and  Sat¬ 
urday  am).  Eastern  Zone  5.  Must  be  a  leader, 
creative,  strong  editing  skills  and  ability  to  work 
with  people  from  all  walks  of  life.  Nice  commu¬ 
nity  and  excellent  benefits.  Write  Box  4821. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

1 

CITY  EDITOR 

Spokane's  newspapers,  the  morning  Spokes¬ 
man-Review  and  the  afternoon  Chronicle,  are 
merging  their  news  staffs  January  3.  The  goal: 
to  produce  two  superior  newspapers  daily  and 
an  outstanding  newspaper  Sunday.  A  key  to 
success  will  be  the  city  editor.  We  need  the  best 
we  can  find,  someone  with  ideas,  energy,  a 
commitment  to  quality,  an  ability  to  make  the 
city  desk  operate  as  a  cohesive  unit  and  a  talent 
for  challenging  good  reporters  and  bringing  out 
their  best  work.  We  offer  an  excellent  salary,  a 
chance  to  live  in  a  lovely  city  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and,  most  of  all,  an  opportunity  to  be 
part  of  an  exciting  adventure  in  journalism.  We 
are  an  equal  opportunity  employer.  We  will  con¬ 
sider  letters  with  resumes,  containing  letters 
references,  only.  Send  to  Chris  Peck,  Managing 
Editor,  the  Spokeman-Review,  PO  Box  2160, 
Spokane  WA  99210. 


COPY  EDITOR— Western  Pennsylvania  AM 
seeks  desk  person  with  layout  skill  and  wire 
experience.  Will  package  sports  and  other 
pages  as  part  of  2-person  desk.  Submit  resume 
and  tearsheets  of  best  work.  Box4791,  Editor& 
Publisher. 


CONNECTICUT  metro  daily  seeks  experienced, 
part-time  copy  editors  for  local  and  wire  desks. 
Please  submit  resume  and  clips  to  Box  4825,, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR  for  3-person  desk  on  30,000 
circulation  central  Connecticut  am  daily.  Must 
have  three  years  reporting  experience  on  daily 
newspaper.  Desk  experience  helpful  but  not 
required.  Box  4826,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR  responsible  for  local  content  of 
2 1 ,000  circulation  award-winning  daily.  3  to  5 
years  reporting,  copy  editing  experience  at  daily 
preferred.  Opportunity  for  strong  leader.  Send 
resunte  and  clips  tO:  Jack  Willis.  Muskogee 
Phoenix,  PO  Box  1968,  Muskogee  OK  74401. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


EDITOR  of  progressive  Zone  1  daily  seeksanew 
right  arm,  someone  skilled  in  editing  and  lay¬ 
out,  who  can  help  supervise  a  staff  of  20  and 
can  communicate  with  the  public.  Send 
resume,  salary  expectations  to  Box  4828,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR 

New  York  City  weekly.  Great  second  career 
step.  1-2  years  on  weekly  or  daily  required.  Job 
involves  writing,  editing,  paste-up,  supervi¬ 
sion,  mailing  duties.  Call  (212)  894-8585  for 
interview  appointment. 


ASSISTANT  METRO  EDITOR 
Aggressive,  hard-news  oriented  200,000-plus 
morning  and  afternoon  papers  have  opening  for 
assistant  metropolitan  ^itor  to  work  night  ^ift 
helping  to  supervise  suburban  and  rural  report¬ 
ing  staff  in  12-county  area  of  southwestern 
Ohio.  Applicants  should  be  journeymen  with 
substantial  editing  and  supenrisory  experience. 
Send  resume  and  cover  letter  detailing 
experience  and  goals  to  Ron  Hosie,  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Editor,  Journal  Herald  and  Dayton  Daily 
News,  Fourth  and  Ludlow  Sts,  Dayton  OH 
45401. 


NIGHT  ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR:  looking  for 
aggressive  individual  with  at  least  3  solid  years 
otexperience  and  some  editing  background. 
Primary  responsibilities  include  supervision  of 
stringers  and  deadline  editing  of  local  copy  for 
a.m.  edition.  Apply  to  Dale  Duncan,  City  Editor, 
Wilkes-Barre  PA  Times  Leader,  15  N  Main  St. 
Wilkes-Barre  PA  18711. 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
PRODUCE  JOBS 
FOR  NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE 


WANTED:  Quick  on  the  draw  newsroom  artist. 
Fiesty  growing  northwest  New  Jersey  daily 
needs  artist  who  can  double  as  idea  person  and 
diplomat.  If  you  can  spin  off  charts,  maps, 
illustrations,  cartoons  and  maintain  a  friendly 
working  relationship  with  editors,  reporters, 
composing  and  stereo  staff  at  the  same  time 
you're  the  rarity  we  re  looking  for.  Must  be  crea¬ 
tive,  able  to  handle  heavy  work  load  and  make 
us  look  better  at  the  same  time  and  able  to 
develop  as  well  as  initiate  creative  concepts 
and  fast.  Color  experience  vital.  Send  resume 
to:  Bruce  Reynolds.  Morris  County  Daily  Rec¬ 
ord,  800  Jefferson  Rd,  Parsippany  NJ  07054. 


ARIZONA  REPUBLIC  looking  for  crackerjack 
copy  editor.  Slot  experience  a  plus.  First  time 
applicants  only,  please.  Try  out  mandatory. 
Send  resume  with  three  references  to  B  Clair 
Cobb.  News  Editor.  Arizona  Republic,  Box 
1950,  Phoenix  AZ  85001. 


ASSOCIATION  EOITOR/PUBLICATIONS  MAN¬ 
AGER.  Philadelphia  area.  Must  have  writing, 
production  andd  administrative  abilities. 
Resume  and  1  publication  sample  to:  PO  Box 
120,  Chadds  Ford,  PA  19317. 


FREELANCE 


TIME  SHARING  INDUSTRY  monthly  looking 
for  seasoned  real  estate/business  writers  for 
news  feature  assignments.  Pay  based  on 
length.  Send  resume  and  3  best  clips  to  TSIR- 
Department  EP,  PO  Box  4301920,  South 
Miami  FL  33143. 


EARN  EXTRA  CASH  as  contributor  for  trade 
publications  covering  theme  parks,  camp¬ 
grounds,  fairs,  resorts,  carnivals.  Box  121055, 
Nashville  TN  37212  or  (800)  251-7469. 


JOB  LEADS 


PR/EDITORIAL  jobs  nationally.  Twice-a-month 
subscription  rates.  M  Sternman,  68-38  Yellow¬ 
stone,  Forest  Hills  NY  11375, 


MARKETING 


ASSISTANT  MARKETING 
PROMOTION  MANAGER 
SAN  JUAN.  PUERTO  RICO,  47,500  largest 
circulation  English  language  newspaper  in 
Caribbean.  Businessand  financial  weekly  seek¬ 
ing  creative  individual  with  growth  potential. 
Must  have  demonstrated  ability  to  increase 
advertising  and  circulation  sales  through 
research,  good  ideas,  planning  and 
implementing  advertising  and  promotions, 
planning  of  strong  sales  presentations,  copy 
writing,  and  good  commuunications  skills, 
work  with  inside  artist  and  outside  agency. 
Strong  in  planning,  organization  follow-up. 
Must  ba  ambitious,  hard  working,  some  Span¬ 
ish  would  help,  willing  to  become  fluent.  Send 
resume  with  covering  letter  and  salary  history 
to:  Publisher.  CARIBBEAN  BUSINESS,  PO 
Box  6253.  Loiza  Street  Station.  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico  00914. 


PRESSROOM 


EDITOR  WANTED-Vermont  weekly  feature 
paper  looking  for  an  editor  capable  of  combin¬ 
ing  the  roles  of  copy  and  assignment  editor. 
PLUS  writing  features,  taking  pics,  supervising 
layout.  Experience  is  a  prerequisite  for  this 
position  in  scenic  southern  Vermont.  Mail 
resume  and  samples  to  Box  4840,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER.  Self¬ 
starter  needed  for  a  new  section  concentrating 
on  rural  area.  Work  involved.  19,000  northwest 
Illinois,  6-day  daily.  Send  resume  and  clips  to: 
Saul  Shapiro,  the  Freeport  Journal-Standard, 
PO  Box  330,  Freeport  IL  61032. 


GROUP  WEEKLY  needs  editor  of  small  college 
town  paper  in  Zone  2.  Position  could  lead  to 
managing  editor  of  group  within  1  to  2  years. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
4804,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Classifieds— 

As  effective  in  the  newspaper  community  as  your  newspaper's  classi¬ 
fieds  are  in  your  community. _ 


PRESSPERSON 

The  Delaware  County  (Pennsylvania)  Daily 
Times  in  suburban  Philadelphia  is  looking  for 
an  experienced  web  offset  pressperson  who  is 
interested  in  future  advancement  into  produc¬ 
tion  management.  Current  scale  is  $464  for 
night  work  that  includes  Saturdays.  Press  is 
Harris  1650.  Send  letter  and  resume  to  Donna 
Carey,  Daily  Times,  500  Mildred  Av,  PrimosPA 
19108.  Only  written  replies  please. 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  COORDINATOR  with  minimum 
one-year  experience  in  process  color,  quality 
control,  and  web  offset  presses  is  needed  for 
newspaper  environment  with  emphasis  on  com- 
erical  quality.  Reports  to  Production  Director. 
Individual  must  possess  bachelor  degree  in 
printing  or  related  field.  Must  be  able  to  relate 
well  to  people!  We  need  a  highly  motivated 
person  with  a  willingness  to  relocate.  Send  your 
resume,  in  confidence,  to  us  at  Box  4823.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
M/F 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  needed  for  com¬ 
mercial-quality  products  in  a  newspaper 
environment.  Must  have  experience  in  all 
phases  of  web  offset  presses  and  process  color. 
Individual  must  be  well  organized  and  available 
to  work  evenings.  Must  possess  willingness  to 
relocate.  Send  resume  in  confidence  to  Box 
4824.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED _ 

_ PRODUCTION _ 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN.  Need  take  charge 
individual  to  assume  full  responsibility  of  press 
and  camera  room  for  long  established  twice 
weekly  in  south  Texas.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to:  Robert  Svronke,  937  W  Hwy 
83,  Weslaco  TX  78596. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
THE  VILUGE  VOICE 

This  position  calls  tor  responsibility  for  all 
facets  of  newspaper  production;  it  is  imp^nt 
to  have  a  working  knowledge  of  front-end  sys¬ 
tems. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  be  #1  in  your  present 
^ition. 

There  is  a  future  with  this  large  multi¬ 
publication  newspaper-magazine  organization. 
Please  send  resume  to: 

Bill  Dwyer 
Village  Voice 
842  Broadway 
New  York  NY  10003 

WE  ARE  SEEKING  a  self-motivated  Production 
Director  who  possesses  experience  in  pre¬ 
press,  press,  and  post-press  operations  to  work 
in  a  newspaper  environment  with  commercial 
quality  products.  Through  knowledge  of  web 
offset  and  process  color  is  essential  for  this 
position.  A  bachelor's  degree  in  a  printing- 
related  field  IS  required.  Salary  is  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience.  Please  send  us 
your  resume  and  salary  history  in  strict  confi¬ 
dence.  Reply  to  Box  4822,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAJOR  NEWSPAPER 
REPRESENTATIVE  FIRM 
Chicago  office  adding  to  sales  staff.  We  are 
seeking  individual  with  sales  experience  in  our 
field  or  related.  Reply  in  confidence  to  Box 
4830,  Editor  &  Publi^er. 

ZONE  5  weekly  needs  a  manager  who  can  work 
without  supervision.  Minimum  2  years  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  experience.  Generous  starting  pay  and 
bonuses.  Car  furnished.  Write  in  care  of  Box 
4766,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALES 

REPRESENTATIVES 


Compugraphic  Corporation,  the  leader 
in  computerized  phototypesetting,  has 
several  openings  for  Sales  Representa¬ 
tives  throughout  the  United  States 

It  you  want  to  increase  your  earnings 
and  join  the  ieader  in  the  industry,  call 
C.  Cole,  collect,  at  617-944-6555,  ext. 
3131. 

^^1  compugraphic* 

An  Equal  Opportunily  Employer 


POSITIONS  WANTED, 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


FREELANCER,  opposed  to  poverty,  including 


SINGLE  COPY  SALES  MANAGER 
Experienced  with  an  organization  selling  over 
130,000  copies  daily.  Wants  to  relocate  in  a 
large  metropolitan  area.  Box  4764.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  REPORTER.  2  years  experience 
seeks  jon,  in  Zone.  VDT,  layout  and  photo  skills. 
Top  references.  I.  Thompson.  725  E  14th, 
Eugene  OR  97401;  (503)  344-6560. 

AWARD-WINNING 

SPORTSWRITER 

Back-to-back  national  award-winner,  recent 
New  York  State  AP  Sunday  feature  winner, 
seeks  move  to  metro  daily.  Horse  racing  a  spe¬ 
cialty.  but  have  solid  pro  background  and 
strong  desk  skills.  Box  4799,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EXPERIENCED  COUPLE  has  skills  to  develop 
small  daily/weekly.  Willing  to  take  on  challenge 
in  any  Zone.  Box  4736,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR:  Dues  paid,  awards  won.  owners  lett¬ 
ing  ship  sink.  Pro.  Renaissance  man  seeks 
challenge.  Box  4789,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER-Fiscal  conservative  but 
otherwise  moderate  to  liberal.  Mature  and  con¬ 
structive  but  tough  and  provocative.  Interested 
in  metro  dailies  75,(XX)  circulation  and  up.  Box 
4831,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  newsroom  manager,  city,  news 
and  sports  desks,  available  in  Zones  3  and  4. 
Good  leadership  for  young  staff.  Box  4833, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  of  30M  daily  ready  foqmove  to  larger 
paper.  Young,  innovative,  community- 
oriented.  experienced  in  personnel  manage¬ 
ment  and  budgeting.  Reply  to  Box  483 7.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

i  MULTIPLE  AWARD-WINNING  reporter-editor. 

I  29.  seeks  spot  with  large  daily  or  magazine. 
Prefer  features,  arts,  lifestyle.  Seven  years 
experience,  14  journalism  awards,  no  stranger 
to  15-hour  days.  Prefer  Zones  1  or  9.  Reply  to 
Box  4802.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  EXECUTIVE:  Nowdirectingall  newsand 
editorial  operations  of  35.000-circulation  daily 
and  looking  for  a  greater  challenge.  Mature, 
demanding,  effective  newsroom  professional 
with  ideas  and  experience.  Box  4787,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ZONE  2  J-grad,  in  30’s,  employed  in  steel 
industry  for  14  years,  desires  to  return  to  jour¬ 
nalism.  Would  like  position  as  a  reporter  or  pr 
writer.  Good  grammarian.  Non-smoker.  Can  re¬ 
locate  easily.  JR  Oliver.  5416  Second  Av.  Pitt¬ 
sburgh  PA  15207;  (412)  521-9320. 


NEWS  EDITOR  OR 
COPY  DESK  CHIEF 

Skilled,  experienced  professional  with  track 
record.  VDT  experience,  good  teacher,  meets 
deadlines,  produces  top  product.  (305)  322- 
6810  or  write  Box  4611,  Editor  6  Publisher. 

Sell  yourself... 

To  the  huncjreds  of  editors, 
publishers,  cxlvertising,  cir¬ 
culation,  and  production 
managers,  etc.  who  read 
E8lP  every  week.  Tell  them 
about  yourself  in  a  Positions 
Wanted  od  in  E&P  Classi¬ 
fieds. 


FEATURE  WRITER-Young.  perceptive,  award 
winner,  no  cliches,  sensitive  interviewer.  Box 
4835,  Editor  &  Publisher  I 

FORMER  EDITOR  OF  WEEKLY,  has  trade 
magazine,  house  organ  experience,  seeks 
position  as  reporter  or  copy  editor,  preferably  in 
Northeast.  Has  Master's  in  Journalism.  ^ 
4844.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  spot  wanted.  Candi- 
date  has  nearly  3  years  daily  experience:  news, 
sports,  human  interest,  local  and  wire  copy 
editing,  head  and  brief  writing.  Prefer  AM  daily- 
any  Zone.  Box  4827.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HAVE  NOTEPAD.  WILL  TRAVEL 
Reporter/Copy  Editor.  26.  three  and  a  half  years 
ex^rience  ready  to  leave  medium  daily  in 
Southern  California.  Experienced  all  beats, 
copy  desk,  VOTs  and  photography.  Prefer  Zone 
9.  Box  4842.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  AM  PROUD  of  being  an  editor.  It's  my  life's 
work  and  I  try  to  do  it  well.  At  50.  my  wide 
experience  is  paying  off  in  sound  judgment  and 
my  best  work  lies  ahead.  I  have  bran  a  reporter, 
photographer  and  publisher-and  just  about 
everything  in  between.  I  have  heavy  layout, 
copy  desk  and  editorial  page  experience.  I  am  a 
nKwer  and  a  tough  competitor.  I  want  a  change 
and  I  will  consider  just  about  anything.  Col¬ 
orado  or  adjacent  states  preferred.  Ron  Brown; 
(303)  685-9517. 

LAID  OFF  reporter  photographer  with  3  years 
daily  and  weekly  experience  desires  position  on 
a  small  to  medium  sized  daily.  Prefer  Ohio  or 
Zones  1,  2  and  4.  Clips  and  references  avail¬ 
able  upon  request.  David  Hobbs.  (614)  235- 
8970,  (614)  235-0302. 


est  newspapers,  AP-honored  reporter,  WT  edi¬ 
tor,  self-motivated,  proven  leader.  Seek 
position  on  newspaper  or  magazine  in  New  York 
City  area.  Bob  Guiliano,  900  E  Corsicana 
#221,  Athens  TX  75751. 

NEWSROOM  EXECUTIVE  seeks  managing  edi- 
tor  position  in  the  20,(XX)-40.(XX)  circulation 
range.  Early  40's.  family  man.  pro  in  all  phases 
of  news  production,  especially  strong  in  local 
news,  motivation,  organization,  planning,  tox 
4838,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  AVAILABLE:  Know  my  way  around 
agencies,  courts,  police.  Expertise  in  military 
affairs,  sciences,  industry.  Solid  urban  affairs 
background.  Write  in  plain  English.  Top  work 
habits,  integrity.  Kevin  Sherlock,  (213)  785- 
7217. 

REPORTER.  Accurate  and  aggressive,  with  dai¬ 
ly  newspaper  and  radio  broadcast  experience, 
seeks  position  on  medium  sized  newspaper  in 
Zones  1  and  2.  Box  4815,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER  with  copy  editing,  layout 
skills  ready  for  bigger  challenge  on  metro  daily. 
Five  years  full-time  experience,  VDT  knowl¬ 
edge.  Box  4761.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TALENTED  WRITER  editor  seeks  work  in 
Washington  area  on  newsletter  other  publica¬ 
tion.  2  years  daily  experience  in  writing,  edit¬ 
ing.  layout.  Dave.  (301)  567-2517. 


VETERAN  NEWSMAN.  56.  seeks  top  skat  or 
beat.  Zones  6-7-8.  One  dependent.  Reply  to 
Box  4798.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

VERSATILE,  dependable  reporter) 
photographer.  28.  with  six  years  daily 
experience,  seeks  general  assignment  position 
in  any  Zone.  VDT  skill.  Box  4811,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


You  May  Taka  One  Giant 
Step... 

toward  a  better  job 
by  placing  your  ad  in  E&P's 
Positions  Wanted  section! 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 

AS  AN  AWARD-WINNING  photographer.  25. 1 
could  tell  you  of  my  talent,  but  my  photographs 
do  that  for  me.  Portfolio'  upon  request.  Box 
484 1 ,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


QKmrier-ExpRESS 


After  148  years  .  .  .  Buffalo  Courier-Express 
ceased  publication  September  19,1982. 
Many  talented  staffers  are  available:  Reporters . . 
Photographers..  Copy  Editors . .  Artists..  Editorial 
Writers . .  Columnists . .  Section  Editors . .  News 
Executives . . 

For  more  information,  call: 

Joel  R.  Kramer,  Executive  Editor 
Larry  Werner,  Managing  Editor/Features,  Sports 
Don  Barry,  Assistant  Managing  Editor/Administration 
Jeff  Frank,  Editorial  Page  Editor 
at  (716)  855-6601,  or  write  795  Main  Street, 
Buffalo,  NY  14240. 


/ 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

Expanding  market  share:  Color  is  key 


Today,  well  into  the  back  half  of  1982, 
newspapers  remain  the  number  one  ad 
medium  in  the  United  States.  But  the 
number  one  position  today  looks  very 
differently  and  quite  a  bit  less  secure  than 
it  did  40  or  50  years  ago.  Since  the  days 
when  newspapers  were  virtually  the  only 
game  in  town,  we  have  been  fighting  a 
continuous  and  only  minimally  success¬ 
ful  rear-guard  action  against  a  steady 
stream  of  new  competitors.  Every  new 
entry  has  made  it  a  primary  marketing 
objective  to  wrest  away  a  piece  from 
newspapers  seemingly  limitless  market 
share.  And  most,  if  not  all,  have  been 
successful  to  some  degree. 

Newspapers  are  currently  learning  the 
hard  way  that  there  are  only  so  many 
advertising  dollars  available.  It  is  now 
more  necessary  than  ever  to  stop  this 
decades-old  trend  of  slow,  nibbling  loss 
of  market  share. 

In  the  past,  as  today,  newspaper’s  pri¬ 
mary  marketing  strategy  has  been 
defensive.  When  confronted  by  yet 
another  new  competitor,  we  react  by  say¬ 
ing,  for  example,  “Shoppers  are  hurting 
us,  let’s  start  a  shopper”  or ,  “Direct  mail 
is  hurting  us,  let’s  develop  a  direct  mail 
product.”  The  lessons  of  the  past  should 
have  taught  us  by  now  that  this  reaction  is 
is  just  not  good  enough. 

Yes,  it  is  important  to  develop  competi¬ 
tive  products  to  match  new  challenges, 
but  all  we  are  doing  is  matching  them. 
Shoppers  still  exist,  many  thrive,  despite 
newspaper’s  best  efforts.  Direct  mail 
companies  still  exist  and  their  range  is 
increasing.  The  market  share  that  they 
took  from  newspapers  is  lost  to  newspap¬ 
ers.  We  have  met  their  challenge  with  our 
best  defensive  efforts  and  yet  our  share  is 
less  now  than  it  was  before  they 
appeared. 

We  must  accept  that  the  future  pro¬ 
spects  for  our  now  barely  supportive  mar¬ 
ket  share  are  very  dim  if  we  do  not  stop 
taking  an  offensive  strategy  towards  old 
competitors  as  well.  If  something  does 
not  change,  we  need  to  begin  asking  our¬ 
selves,  if  we  have  not  already,  how  much 
will  each  new  competitor  take,  both 
before  and  after  newspapers  have  man¬ 
aged  to  duplicate  their  product.  There  is 
only  so  much  oil  in  the  ground. 

Through  the  years  newspapers  have 
lost  market  share  to  two  basic  kinds  of 
competitors;  those  that  had  a  greater 
coverage  or  circulation  than  newspapers, 
and  those  whose  advertising  was  capable 
of  producing  a  greater  emotional  impact 
than  newspaper  advertising.  With  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  Total  Market  Coverage  products, 

(Ken  Leach  is  advertising  manager  for 
the  Ohio  Newspaper  Association.) 


we  have  at  least  neutralized  the  former 
threat,  now  we  need  to  go  after  the  latter. 

Newspapers  three  largest  traditional 
competitors;  radio,  television,  and 
magazine  have  one  thing  in  common; 
their  advertising  has  one  characteristic 
that  newspaper  ads  generally  do  not 
have.  In  advertising  parlance,  the  word 
for  this  is  intrusiveness;  a  fancy  word 
that,  loosely  defined,  means  the  ability  of 
an  ad  to  intrude  upon  a  consumer’s  con¬ 
sciousness  against  his  or  her  will. 

Both  broadcast  and  magazine  advertis¬ 
ing  have  this  intrusiveness;  with  their 
blaring  music,  their  compelling  (if  often 
nauseating)  characters  and  their  arresting 
use  of  high-gloss  color  and  photography. 
Newspaper  ROP  advertising  only  rare¬ 
ly  displays  any  of  these  characteristics. 
While  we  would  love  to  be  able  to  turn  up 
our  noses  and  dismiss  such  blatant  plays 
for  the  consumer’s  emotions,  it  is  a  fact 
that  intrusive  ads  are  often  very  effectve. 
They  are  effective  because,  as  Dr. 
Edmund  Arnold  says,  “People  buy  for 
two  reasons;  the  right  reason  and  the  real 
reason.” 

Newspaper  ads  are  oriented  only  to  the 
‘right  reason’  side  of  a  buyer  and  ignore 
the  ‘real  reason’  side,  that  part  of  every 
buyer  that  compels  them  to  identify  with 
and  buy  products  for  emotional  reasons 
that  are  too  often  frustratingly  distinct 
from  any  common  sense  or  principle. 

Advertisers  recognize  the  need  for  an 
element  of  intrusiveness  in  their  advertis¬ 
ing.  They  know  that  their  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  must  serve  two  functions:  first  the  ads 
must  tell  about  the  products,  with  prices, 
that  the  retailer  offers  for  sale  (the  ‘real 
reason’  for  buying).  Very  few  retailers 
can  survive  by  selling  only  to  customers 
who  know  exactly  what  they  want  and 
how  to  go  about  finding  it.  Intrusive 
advertising  is  essential  to  them. 

To  continue  to  be  competitive,  and  to 
be  able  to  expand  in  our  over-crowded 
marketplace,  newspapers  need  to  be  able 
to  give  their  advertisers  the  capability  to 
run  this  essential  kind  of  high-quality, 
high-impact  intrusive  advertising  ROP. 
When  we  can  do  that,  then  and  only  then 
can  newspapers  begin  to  reclaim  parts  of 
our  market  share  that  we  have  all  but 
conceeded  to  our  largest  competitors. 

Does  competing  head-to-head  with 
magazines  and  broadcast  in  terms  of 
advertising  impact  sound  far-fetched?  It 
shouldn’t.  Ask  the  management  of  USA 
Today  whether  or  not  they  think  a  news¬ 
paper  can  compete  successfully  for 
‘national’  intrusive  ad  dollars.  Also,  look 
closely  at  the  recent  rapid  growth  in 
advertiser  preference  for  pre-print  that 
utilize  four-color  art  and  that  print  on  a 
high-quality,  magazine-weight  paper. 


When  an  advertiser  spends  the  money  to 
By  Ken  Leach  ^  four-color  pre-print  designed  and 

printed  on  expensive  paper  and  then  has 
it  inserted  in  your  newspaper,  what  he  is 
in  effect  saying  is  that  he  acknowledges 
that  the  newspaper  is  the  best  ad  medium 
alized  the  former  available  for  carrying  graphic  sales  punch 
go  after  the  latter.  wants  his  ads  to  have, 

argest  traditional  should  suggest,  therefore,  that 

television,  and  there  is  a  way  to  both  lure  current  pre- 
liing  in  common;  print  advertisers  back  to  ROP  and  at  the 
jne  characteristic  same  time  regain  market  share  lost  to 
generally  do  not  magazines  and  broadcast, 
arlance,  the  word  ...  ..  .  . 

ss;  a  fancy  word  sure  that  your  advertisers 

leans  the  ability  of  understand  how  color  works,  how 
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nr  her  will  of  plus-sales  It  Can  be.  Distribute  cop- 

nagazine  advertis-  f  Creative  Newspaper,  pro- 
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they  know  that  one  color  increases  sa  es 
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n.-  Publishers  should  be  aware  that  not 
“Pennlp  hiiv  for  do  color  ads  improve  the  look  of 

reasoned  the  real  ‘hf  r  Paper,  but  that  ad  dollars  spent  by  a 
retailer  on  color  advertising  should  be 
coming  prinarily  out  of  dollars  pre- 
jriented  only  to  the  viously  budgeted  for  competing  media, 
a  buyer  and  ignore  expanded  use  of  R  O  P  color  will 
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js  ra  mg  y  is  me  papers  to  solve  for  as  long  as  they  remain 
ise  or  principle.  newspapers.  But  it  is  obvious  that  we 
ize  e  nee  or  an  have  relied  for  too  long  on  the  marketing 
^s  m  eira  ver  IS-  posture  that  says  that  to  match  a  competi- 
heir  retail  advertis-  Through  an  expanded 

ictions:  first  the  ads  emphasis  on  quality  ad  design  and  on 
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Wrv  fpw  rptailprs  of  high-impact  intrusive  ROP  advertis- 
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a  ey  wan  an  rowed  our  market  share  and  begin  regain- 
^1  t^^th  ing  lost  ground  in  what  may  truly  be  the 

^  ^  last  major  market  segment  left  open  to  us. 


LEE  DIRKS 
&  ASSOCIATES 

Professional  Assistance 
To  Newspaper  Owners 
On  Appraisals  and  Sales 

Suite  3870/400  Renaissance  Center 
Detroit,  Michigan  48243 
313-259-0080 
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In  New  England, 

WE'RE  HIGH  ON 
TECHNOLOGY 

A  fiber  optic  system  for  a  Nevada  telephone  company,  missile  detection  radars 
for  helicoptors,  multiple  access  terminals  for  private  satellite  communications 
networks,  flight  control  actuators  for  F-16  fighters — these  are  just  a  few  of  the 
products  of  New  England’s  high  technology  industry  that  is  keeping  this  region’s 
economy  buoyant  in  comparison  to  so  many  other  sections  of  the  country. 

Federal  Reserve  figures  for  1981  show  that  New  England,  in  contrast  to  the  rest 
of  the  country,  had  a  notable  increase  in  new  car  and  real  estate  loans  over  the 
year.  Unemployment  in  the  New  England  states  is  below  the  national  rate  of  9.5, 
for  a  regional  average  of  8.5,  and  Vermont  as  low  as  4.7  according  to  the  Fed’s 
latest  published  figures  for  1982. 

Newspapers  sell 
New  England. 

Sophisticated  high-tech  industries  with  their  trained  and  educated  personnel 
have  had  the  corollary  effect  of  dramatically  increasing  employment  in  the 
finance  and  service  industries  and,  consequently,  retail  sales.  New  England 
daily  newspapers,  with  home  coverage  exceeding  that  of  most  other  regions, 
can  claim  to  be  among  the  nation’s  most  effective  advertising  media. 

Smart  marketing  starts  with  New  England  daily  newspapers 


MAINE  MASSACHUSETTS  CONNECTICUT 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M)  Boston  Globe  (AD&S)  Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 

Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S)  Boston  Herald  American  (M&S)  Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Portland  Press  Herald  (M)  Cape  Cod  Times  (Hyannis)(E&S)  Bristol  Press  (E) 

Portland  Express  (E)  The  Enterprise  (Brockton)  (E&S)  Hartford  Courant  (M&S) 

The  Daily  Transcript  (Dedham)  (E)  Manchester  Journal  Inquirer  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E)  Meriden  Record-Journal  (M) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  Gazette  (Haverhill)  (E)  Middletown  Press  (E) 

Lynn  Item  (E)  New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

Union  Leader  (M)  New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&S)  New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 

Nashua  Telegraph  (E)  North  Adams  Transcript  (E)  New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (S)  Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (M)  New  London  Day  (E&S) 

Salem  Evening  News  (E)  Norwich  Bulletin  (M&S) 

Springfield  Daily  News  (E)  Tornngton  Register  (E) 

VERMONT  Springfield  Union  (M)  Waterbury  American  (E) 

Springfield  Republican  (S)  Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 

Burlington  Free  Press  (M&S)  The  News  Tribune  (Waltham)  (E) 

Rutland  Herald  (M&S)  Daily  Times  and  Chronicle  (Woburn)  (E) 

Worcester  Telegram  (M-S) 

Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

The  Newport  Daily  News  (E) 
Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M&S) 
The  Westerly  Sun  (E) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


United  Press  international 


One  up 
on  the  world 
for  75  years 


Sixteen  Scripps-Howard  newspapers, 
six  Scripps-Howard  television  stations 
and  three  Scripps-Howard  radio  stations 
subscribe  to  the  services  of  United  Press 
International. 


Through  UPl's  technological  genius,  nothing  of 
significance  happens  around  the  globe  that 
our  readers,  viewers  and  listeners  don't  instantly 
know  about. 


Scripps-Howard  salutes  UPl  on  its  75th  anniversary  and  wishes 
it  continued  success.  The  world  is  better — and  smaller — for  it. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 

1100  Central  Trust  Tower,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 
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